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ae Right Rev. J ey F. Shanahan, 
IOCESE OF HARTFORD : 
Right Rev. William Tyler, . : : 
Bernard O’Reilly, : : 
Francis Patrick McFarland, 
Thomas Galberry, 0.8.A., « 
Lawrence S. McMahon, . 
ocEsE oF HELENA: 
A ih ‘Right Rev. John B. Brondel, 
: _ Dro aC CESES or Kansas City anp St. JosEPH: 


SE OF LEAVENWORTH: 
ie Rev. John B. Miége, S.J., Vicar Apostolic, — 
te 3 Louis Maria Fink, 0.8.B., . 


x oF Lirrie Rock: 
ght Rev. Andrew Byrne, . 
. a Mand Fitzgerald, — 


John Hennessy, . ° ° ° ° ° . : ° ; . 280° 


DiocrsE or LovIsvILLE: 
Right Rev. Benedict Joseph Flaget, . . 
John Baptist David, . : 
Guy Ignatius Chabrat, Casajator, 
Peter Joseph Lavialle, : ; 
William G. McCloskey, : ° 


DiocksE oF MANCHESTER: 
Right Rev. Denis M. adler. . ‘ . 
DiocESE OF MARQUETTE: 
Right’ Rev. Frederic Baraga, ° , ° 
; Ignatius Mrak, . ‘ ° : 
John Vertin, é ; ° s 


Diocese oF MoBILe : 
Right Rev. Michael Portint: ‘ ; ; . 


F John Quinlan, ‘ ; 4 . 
‘ Dominic Manucy, “ . ° 
Jeremiah O’Sullivan, . 2 : 


Diocese or MonterREY AND Los ANGELES: 
Right Rev. Thaddeus Amat, . ; : ° 
Francis Mora, i ; . f 


DIOCESE OF NASHVILLE: 
Right Rev. Richard Pius Miles, O.S.D., : 
James Whelan, O.S.D, 5 2 
Joseph Rademacher, . : : 


DiocksE or Natcuez : 
Right Rev. John Joseph Chanche, ‘ : 


Francis Janssens, i 


DiocEsE oF NATCHITOCHES ; 
Right Rev. Augustus M. Martin, . er ie 
Anthony Durier, . : : ° 


Diocese or NESQUALLY: 
Right Rev. Augustine M. Blanchet, . ° 
Aigidius Junger, . : . ° 
DiocgEsE oF NEWARK: 
Right Rev. Winand M. Wigger, 
DIocESE OF OGDENSBURG: 
Right Rev Edgar P. Wadhams, . . : 
“DiocEsE oF OMAHA: 
Right Rev. James O’Gorman, ‘ : . 
James O’Connor, . : ° ° 
DiocEsE oF PEoRIA: 
Right Rev. John L. Spalding, .  . ° 
DIOCESE OF PITTSBURGH: 
Right Rev. Michael O’Connor, : US HENES 
Michael Domenec, 3 ; . 
John Tuigg, . Naha 
Richard Phelan, Gandinter. 4 
DrocesE or PorTLAND: ; 
Right Rev. David W. Bacon, ; ° ° 
James Augustine Heels aN de 
Diocese OF PROVIDENCE : 
Right Rev. Thomas F. Hendricken, . . 


, Patrick Kelly, ee eR ae 

Richard V. Whelan, me se 

John McGill, .  « ' 
John J. Keane, + 


c ESE OF Savannant: 
Right Rev. Francis X. Gartland, 
Ra JON) Barrys). 0% 6 
Augustine Verot, 
Ignatius Persico, 


CESE OF ScRANTON: 


“Right Her. Feeenhs Crétin, ain 
Thomas L. Grace, O.S. D, 
Pe Solin Ireland | "ei is 
ESE OF "TRENTON: . 
* saa ‘Right: Rev. Michael J. He 4 
 -Drocuse or VINCENNES: | 
Beery 1 Right Rev. Simon Gabriel Bruté,. . ° 
Celestine R. L. G. de la Hailandiare, 
John Stephen-Bazin, . . + + 
James M. M. de St. Palais, M 
Re, ' Francis Silas Chatard, 4 
, OF WHEELING: 


4 


ibs Right Rev. sata cK Becker, 
Vaadan Sit bebe OF ARIZONA: 


RIATE AposToLic OF pikoris 
: Right Rev. Martin Marty, 0.S.B., 
| A V1 Vaca Arosros oF IpaHo: 
ae Right Rey. Louis Lootens, . 3 . 
wn ie AL. Qlorielx, ) 71. : 7 
LA .re- APOSTOLIC (OF NorTHERN MINNESOTA: 


ey 


x ight Rew. | aa Seidenbush, 0.S.B., 


THE PLENARY COUNCILS - a7 


Beh), OF THE | : 
"CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES. 
ae i From the moment that the Sovereign Pontiff, dividing the : 
diocese of Baltimore into those of Baltimore, Boston, New York, | ¢ 


ih Philadelphia, and Bardstown, founded a hierarchy, it was the: {8 i 
Ae wish of the venerable Archbishop Carroll to assemble his suffra- ee 
 gans in council and concert measures for the good of the Church. nal 
The delays caused by the arrest of Bishop Concanen in Italy, . 


in and finally his death, defeated this project, and the proto-bishop 


and archbishop gathered his newly-consecrated suffragans, and 
~ in an informal assembly adopted some regulations In order to 
maintain uniform discipline. | 


of the country was possible. 
phe 5 Under the successors of Archbishop Carroll steps were taken 
“here and at Rome to effect the holding of a provincial council, 
but this was not carried into effect till the year 1829, when the 
_” First Provincial Council of Baltimore was held by Archbishop 
_ Whitfield. Though not styled a Plenary Council, 1t was in a 
certain sense really one, for not only were the Archbishop of 
_ Baltimore and his suffragans present, but also the Bishop of St. 
ouis, who was also Administrator of the diocese of New Or. | 
ans; and the Bishop of Mobile. who was a suffragan of the _ } 
Archbishop of Santiago de Cuba, had been invited, but did not Bes 
mm return from Europe in time to take part in thei kessions: lt was? ae 
nded to be a council of all the Catholic bishops baying juris 
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diction in the United States. The First Provincial : Counts of 


Baltimore, convened under authority from the Pope in 1828, as- 


sembled on the 1st of October, 1829, the Most Rev. James Whit- ; 
field, Archbishop of Baltimore, presiding, and Bishops Benedict — 
Joseph Flaget, of Bardstown ; John England, of Charleston; Eda 


ward Fenwick, of Cincinnati; Benedict Fenwick, of Boston; Jo- — 


seph Kosati, of St. Louis; and the Very Rev. William Matthews, 


: Vicar-General Apostolic of Philadelphia, attending. The: coun- 


cil was succeeded by other Provincial Councils held. at Balti- 
more under the presidency of the archbishops of that city ; but 
when other sees were raised to the archiepiscopal dignity, and 
there seemed to be a probability that, as councils were held in 


_ the new provinces, divergences would arise in discipline on many 


essential points, it was deemed highly conducive to the general 
good of the Church that the several metropolitans of the United 
States and their suffragans should assemble together in a Plen- 


ary Council, and adopt, where possible, uniform rules to be ob- 


served in all parts of the country. The mischiefs and miseries 
which had arisen elsewhere, leading at times to schism, where a 
national character was sought to be imposed on the Church, cut- 


_ ting it away from the Holy See and from the Church in other 


countries, were too well known not to be avoided. 

Pope Pius [X., approving of the desire of the American 
bishops by his Apostolic Brief, In Apostolice Sedis fastigio, 
August 19, 1851, appointed the Most Rev. Francis Patrick Ken- 
rick, Archbishop of Baltimore, Delegate Apostolic to preside 
over the assembled prelates, recognizing “his remarkable know- 


ledge of ecclesiastical discipline, zeal for the Catholic faith, and : 4 
eminent fidelity to the Holy See.” . 
The Council met on the 8th of May, 1852, in the Cathedral 


of Baltimore. Besides the Most Reverend Delegate Apostolic, 
there were present the Most Reverend Archbishops Blanchet, of 
Oregon; Kenrick, of St. Louis; Blanc, of New Orleans; Hughes, 
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of New York; Purcell, of Cincinnati; the Right. Rev. Bishops 


Portier, of Mobile; Loras, of Dubuque; Miles, of Nashville; | 
__ Chanche, of Natchez; Whelan, of Wheeling; Lefevre, (Adminis. 
% _ trator) of Detroit; Odin, of Galveston ; O’Connor, of Pittsburgh ; 4 

_ Byrne, of Little Rock; McCloskey, of Albany; Reynolds, of © 
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of Milwaukee ; 


ae oe of Boston ; 


; Mexico : fin, of St. Paul ; Mibge (Vicar: A ealic, ie fds 
' Pe aestary : and Neumann, & Philadelphia. Each bishop and 
' archbishop was attended by theologians, and there were also 
5 -gummoned to the Council the Abbot of La Trappe, the Com- 
ye missary-General of the Augustinians, the Visitor-General of 
the Dominicans, the Sr ncnGts of the Benedictine and Francis- 
ean orders, the Provincial of the Society of Jesus in Maryland, 
the Provincial of Missouri, and the Superiors at New York 
and New Orleans, the Provincial of the Redemptorists, the Rec- 
tor of the Sulpitian Seminary, and the Lazarist Director of the 
Sisters of Charity. The sessions closed on the 20th of May, and 
issued twenty-five decrees, which were approved by a decree of 
_ the Congregation de Propaganda Hide, Sept. 26, 1852. The ee: 
acts and decrees of this First Plenary Council were published at as 
Baltimore in 1853. | en 
| The decrees of this Council were also promulgated in almost a 
all the provinces, and the beneficial results soon led to a desire 
for another general assemblage of the archbishops and bishops 
_ of the country, who had grown in number by the erection of new 
gees and the establishment of new metropolitan jurisdictions. 
2 The Letters Apostolic of Pius IX. Apostolici ministeric munus, 
Ae Feb. 16, 1866, appointed the Most Reverend Martin John Spal- 
ding to ain in a Second Plenary Council at Baltimore. It 
i a; Beppened on the 7th and closed on the 21st of October. The 
: Ha Fathers of the Council comprised the Archbishops of Baltimore, 
hal St. Louis, San Francisco, New Orleans, New York,the 
Bishop Administrator of Detroit, the Bishops of Milganken bee. 
, - Nesqually, Cleveland, Buffalo, Vincennes, Richmond, Santa Fé, et 
Brooklyn, Newark, Burlington, Covington, Monterey and Los 
Angeles, Natchitoches, Portland, Alton, Chicago, Natchez, Fort 
_ Wayne, Charleston, Hartford, the Vina Anos ohe of Nebraska, 
the Bishops of St. Paul, Mobile, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, the 
i ee noriolicns gf Reels the Rae: of Savannah, Galves- 
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ton, Louisville, Albany, Nashville, Boston, Dubean the Aux. 
iliar Bishop of Cincinnati, the Administrator of the diocese of 
Hrie, and a representative of the Vicar-Apostolic of Indian Terri- 
tory,” as well as the Abbots of La Trappe and St. Benedict. 
The Bishop of Galveston was absent from the country. 

There were also'Provincials or Superiors of the Dominicans, 
Reformed, Conventual, and Observantine Franciscans, the Capu- 
chins, the Society of Jesus, Lazarists, Sulpitians, Redemptor- 
ists, Passionists, Oblates, Most Precious Blood, Paulists, and Bro- 
thers of Mary. 

The decrees passed, instead of being confined to mere points 
of discipline adapted to this country, cover the whole field of the 
doctrines and discipline of the Church. The decrees, comprising 
532 sections, divided under fourteen titles, were approved by Pope 
Pius 1X., through the Propaganda, on the 24th of January, 1868, 
and were published in 1868, comprising a volume of 554 pages. 
It was at once adopted in the theological seminaries as a compre 
hensive manual of the doctrinal and disciplinary law of the 
Catholic Church in the United States. A volume of Notes ex- 
plaining many of the provisions was prepared by the Rey. S 
Smith, D.D., and published in 1874. 

The gathering of all the Catholic bishops of the world in 
an Oecumenical Council at the Vatican led to the discussion of 
mmany points‘of Church government and discipline which could 
not be passed upon by the Council, its sessions having been in- 
terrupted by the sacrilegious seizure of the Capital of the Catho- 
lic world. 

A third Plenary Council was soccrainele convened in pursu- 
ance of Letters Apostolic of His Holiness Pope Leo XIII., who 
appointed the Most Rev. James Gibbons, Archbishop of Balti- 
more, to preside over its deliberations as Delegate Apostolic. 
_ The matters to be treated of in the Council were on this occasion — 
first discussed at Rome by the Most Reverend Archbishops or 
their delegates, and a commission of theologians appointed by 
the Holy See. 

The Third Plenary Council was opened in the Cathedral at 


> 


* The Bishop of Vancouver’s Island attended as a suffragan of the Archbishop of Oregon, 
although his diocese was not within the limits of the United States. 


THe Carnonic CHorcH 


UNITED STATES. 


Lie f _Even in the territory now embraced in the United States 
_ this ancient Church preceded all other Christian denominations. 
_. As early as 1521 Ponce de Leon, seeking to plant civilization 
and Christianity on our shores, pided in Florida with Catholic 
priests and religious, and the liturgy of the Catholic Church 
was offered amid the evergreen glades. But while the Span- 
- iards were building their houses and chapel, the Indians kept up 
such constant war that the settlement was abandoned by the 
wounded commander. In 1526 Vasquez de Ayllon commenced 
oe 7. a settlement on one of the rivers flowing into the Chesapeake, 
and the Dominican friars who attended him reared a chapel on 
ES the James, where for months the rites of the Church were of- 
ip tered ; bit the commander died ae the settlement was aban- 
- doned. | 
_ The expeditions of Narvaez and De Soto had eres with My 
ee ae but no settlements were formed, and the pioneer ministers 
pe tigion who accompanied the konatnsbadores perished amid 
e hardships of the march. Impelled by the account of a 
survivor of one of these ill-fated expeditions, the Franciscan. pe) 
ather Mark, of Nice, in Italy, penetrated in 1589 to New © 
fexico, ioiar. followed and began missions, only to be mur- nn. 
red by the Indians. In 1595 the Sand occupied the 
intry and founded San Gabriel. The Catholic worship was). 
blished, and has’ continued almost uninterruptedly in that — 
ony fr any, three centuries, In an outbreak against the — 


ie Spaniards at Alp nae of the: srenteonth centut mM i 
missionaries perished. Some Dominican priests. ‘were ‘slain Bat 
- Florida in 1549 while trying to convert the natives ; and Tristan — 
de Luna, in 1559, had a Christian shrine at Poncacole, When © 
St. Augustine was begun, in 1565, a Catholic chapel was erected, | 
and fon that time the services of the Church were vogularly ae 
offered. At St. Helena, on Port Royal Sound, and later on the : 
banks of ,the Rappahannock, there were Catholic chapels as — 
early as 1571. For many years St. Augustine had its Franciscan 
convent and chapels within and without the walls. Missions 
were established among the Indian tribes by the Jesuits and 3 
i then by the Franciscans, and the Timuquans, Apalaches, ATA ies 
other tribes embraced Christianity. In 1699 Pensacola was. i 
founded and a Catholic church erected there; but the Indian — 
missions were finally almost extirpated by the Belial colonists — 
- of Carolina and Georgia. Many devoted missionaries were slain 
amid their pious labors to regenerate the aborigines. 
Texas was settled by the Spaniards, and a town grew up 
o at San Antonio, with church and convent, while missionaries 
planted the cross: among the Indian tribes from the Rio Grande 
te the Sabine. The. Gatholic Church was the only Christian 
body here for a century and a -quarter. 

Upper California was settled about the time of our Rew 
tion, and the Franciscans established a series of Indian missions 
| Cee names are still retained. They were finally destroyed by 
a the greed of the ‘Mexican government, just before our conquest — 

of the country. The Catholic Church in New Mexico, T exas, 3s 
and California, like that in Florida, has its lists of missionaries _ 
Beets: who held life less precious than the cause of Christ. | . 4 
North of our territory lie Canada and Nova Scotia, settled att . 4 
ae an early day by Catholic France. The worship of the Church 
of Rome was celebrated beneath rude temporary structures at 

- Boone Island, in Maine, and subsequently at Mount Desert, ice 
in the rover ieanth century. And soon after the GROHeNiT Fa- 
thers had missions from the Kennebec to Gaspé. The very © 
‘year the Pilgrim Fathers landed at Plymouth Rock a Fran. 

_ ciscan ae in sandalled feet crossed the an, River from 


We, 
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f Western New York. A few years later two Jesuits 
t e Chippewas at Sault St. Mary’s, by the outlet of the 
; remote of the Western lakes, and one of them, the gentle 
‘intrepid Father Jogues, returned to die by the tomahawk 
ile endeavoring to imbue the minds of the Mohawks with the. 
sweet spirit of Christ. In the latter part of the seventeenth — 
century there were Catholic chapels on the Kennebec and coast: 
’ of Maine, from the*Mohawk to the Niagara, at Mackinaw, Sault a. 
|) St. Mary’s, Green Bay, and Kaskaskia, Early in the last cen. 
"tury Detroit had a church. Kaskaskia, Cahokia, and Vincennes 
~ were the next seats of Catholicity. At the South New Orleans 


‘and Mobile were founded and Catholic churches were estab- ye 
lished, Capuchins laboring in the settlements, and Jeguits and 7 
Missionary priests among the Indian tribes. The Ursuline nuns i. 


, at New Orleans began to labor as teachers and nurses. ‘These 
churches and institutions, from Maine to Louisiana, were subject 
to the bishops of Quebec. Ne a 
+ In the English colonies Catholicity began its life in Mary- 
land coeval with the settlement, two Jesuit priests having 
_ formed part of the first body of colonists, taking up lands and 


_ bringing over men to cultivate them. By the leader of this 


' mission, Father Andrew White, Catholic worship was first of- 
fered on St. Clement’s Isle, in the Potomac, on the 25th of 
March, 1634. Catholic clergymen were for many years the only 
ninisters of religion in Maryland, and most of the settlers 
» attended their church. The conversion of the Indians was im- 
S ‘me diately undertaken, and the Piscataways and Potopacos, with 
_ their rulers, became Christians. 
Be Maryland was founded on the broad principles of religious — 
freedom, and Puritans expelled from Virginia found shelter 
re. During the period of the Commonwealth, however, the 
‘men who had sought an asylum in Maryland overthrew the 
shority of Lord Baltimore and passed severe penal laws 
nst the Catholics, sending all the priests as prisoners to 
and. In a few years they returned and resumed their 
eA under great disadvantages. Though a law of toleration a ae 
ssed in 1649, it was of brief duration. ‘In 1654 Catholics 
tiv there was a lull during 
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the reigns of Charles II. and James IL, the storm broke out with 
- genewed fury on the accession of William Ill. The Catholic — 
worship was forbidden by law, and could be offered only in — 
secrecy; Catholics were loaded with double taxes, deprived of | 
all power of voting or bearing arms. Yet most of the Catholics 
persevered, the Jesuits and Franciscans having chapels in houses, 
_ cwhich were attended by the people. A school was even estab- 
lished where boys were fitted for a college training in Europe: Wag 
During the control of James as duke and king over New 
York liberty of conscience prevailed and Catholics began to 
settle there. Several clergymen of that faith came over, and the 
settlers who adhered to it were thus enabled to enjoy the con-_ 


solations of religion. A Latin school was also opened, the first 
one in the colony. Leisler, on the fall of James, drove nearly 
all Catholics out of New York, and penal laws were passed to a 
punish any Catholic priest who entered the colony. : ‘ 4 
- When Pennsylvania began to be settled under the liberal . BY 
policy of Penn, Catholics gradually entered, and as the German 


immigration began a considerable number adhered to the faith 
planted in their fatherland by St. Boniface. As early as 1708 a 
the Mass was regularly offered in Philadelphia, and after a time 

St. Joseph’s Church, on Willing’s Alley, was begun by the aon 


A), 
s 


a Jesuit Fathers when they assumed the care of the mission. A | 
church was erected at an early period at Lancaster, and there. a 
were mission-houses at Conewago and Goshenhoppen. a 
_ In other colonies there were a few scattered Catholics, but — 
nowhere -in numbers sufficient to establish a church. The © 
Acadians, carried off by the British government from Nova 
Scotia in 1755 and scattered on the coast, were Catholics, but 
only at Baltimore and Philadelphia did they find a welcome. 
At Baltimore they were attended by a priest and founded the 
first Catholic church. | ? ee 
” -. ‘The Catholics in the British colonies were subject to a 
ae bishop in England, known as the Vicar-Apostolic of the London 
District. a | a 
_ At the beginning of the Revolution there was a strong feel 
ing against the adherents of the Church of Rome. Catholies 
oa however, without exception, rallied to fhe cause of freedom. — 
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Catholic Macicns' in Min, ics their ehioe Orono, took up 939 
pee’ of the colonies ; nee St. ae Indians, on the New Bi 


i: sii the Pivest for the United Sintes Two regiments of Canndien 
5 latholies fought on the American side during the whole war, 
i aie by their chaplain, a priest commissioned by the Con- 
| tinental Congress. | 
' The Continental Congress itself and the Constitutional Con- 
vention had Catholic members, who were honored by all. | 
_ After the close of the Regteeen the Catholics in the United. 
Bates could no longer be subject to the London vicar-apostolic. 
_ Some desired a bishop; others thought that the time had not 
— yet come. Pope Pius VI, in 1784, appointed as prefect-apostolic 
the Rey. John Carroll, a Maryland patriot-priest, who had, at the 
desire of Congress, gone to Canada during the Revol to try : 
and win over the inhabitants of that province. ae 
+ +The new prefect set to work to ascertain what scattered ca 
oa _ Catholics there were in the country. More were found in all 
__ parts than had been anticipated. The priests in Pennsylvania. — 
had before the war visited Catholics at the Iron-Works and at 
Bs relo. in New Jersey, and the Rev. F. Steenmeier (Farmer), 
a Fellow of the Royal Society and a distinguished mathema- 
ide quietly visited New York and gathered a little. onal he 


2 ne even in Boston, at points on the Hudson and Mohamee near 
‘ae  Pittsbureh, and in Kentucky. Other priests came over from 
a Burope, and these scattered bodies began to organize and as~ 
q a for worship. The total number of Catholics in the 


e forty thousand, including the French ed Indians. a, 

The reports of Very Rev. Mr. Carroll to the Pope satisfied | 
him that a bishop was needed, and he left to the clergy in the 
Ee 4 try the nomination of a Htble candidate and the selection 


Ae Bishop Carroll Se to England, and. was A Vonaecrated in, Ae . 
Ee ok ‘the chapel of Lulworth Castle, August 15, 1790. ‘The founder — 
of the American hierarchy is a ae ioe worthy of his time. 

His wisdom, learning, ability, and moderation were all required 
. to build up the heath, Soon after his return to the United 

States the Revolution in France drove into exile many worthy 
and learned priests, not a few of whom came to America and 
aided Bishop Carroll in his work. Churches were begun or 

completed at Boston, New York, Albany, Charleston, Greens- 

burg, and other points. Carmelite nuns came to found a con- 

vent of their order in Maryland; the Sulpitians established 
a seminary in Baltimore; a college was begun at Georgetown, 

goon followed by one at Ee ctabure. | 

see In 1791 Bishop Carroll gathered twenty priests in a synoa at 

- Baltimore, and rules were Adopied suited to the exigencies of the 
‘situation; but the duties of bishop were too heavy for one man. 
~ The Rev. Leonard Neale was appointed his coadjutor and con- 
secrated bishop in 1800. | 
This was, however, but a temporary relief, and in 1808 — 
bishops were appointed for Boston, Philadelphia, New York, and 
Bardstown, Ky. At this time his diocese contained sixty- etn a 
priests and eighty churches. Bishop Cheverus, appointed Bishop 
of Boston, a man of zeal, charity, and gentleness, had all New 
England as his diocese, nd won the affection of persons'of every 
-ereed. As the Bishop of New York died at Naples, his diocese oC 
languished, and many important works, a college, and a convent- ae 
academy were abandoned. Bishop Egan, of Philadelphia, had as ee 
his diocese the State of Pennsylvania and part of New Jersey. 
He met with difficulties in Philadelphia, which increased under 
his successor and were detrimental to all real religious life; but 
in other parts of the diocese religion progressed. ‘The dibecee of 
- Bardstown embraced Kentucky, with Ohio and all the Northwest. 

_ Here much was to be done; but the saintly Flaget, with coad- 

_ jutors like Nerinckx, Badin, Richard, Salmon, and the English 
Dominicans, soon. revived se in places where it seemed 
dying out. : 
a The United States were , then bounded by the Mississippi a 


Pain was pated 6 the United Se tes, in 1808, the bishenee 

as vacant, and the administration of the Cran in that vast 
rovince was also confided to Bishop Carroll. The Church there 
yas in a peculiar condition, organized originally under the Span- 
sh system, but long neglected. Great troubles ensued, but the — 
levation of Rt. Rev. William Louis Dubourg to the episcopate, 
nd the establishing of sees at New Orleans and St. ye gave a 
new impulse to religion. : | 
Hom, Lhe rapidly-increasing immier han after the fall of Napoleon | 
ty aded greatly to the number of Catholics, and priests were called 
‘i i for at many points. The first effort of the Catholic priest 1s to 


erect a church or churches in the district assigned to him, andin 
time to add schools. As a diocese is formed ane bishop aids: hig’: 9 


i clergy in this work, and endeavors to establish seminaries for ae 
- young ladies, orphan asylums, hospitals under the care of Sisters 
_ belonging to some religious order fitted to the work, and colleges, 
_ high-schools, and a theological seminary. The religious orders of 
men come as auxiliaries to the secular clergy and conduct many — 
‘S of the colleges. Each diocese thus becomes a centre of such in- 
m stitutions. The rapid increase of Catholics and their One 
_ poverty have made this work difficult and onerous, and aid has ~ 
Dion derived from organizations like the Association for the Pro- _ 
_ Pagation of the Faith in France, which was organized originally Hee 
to aid the struggling churches in America. a 
_ The original dioceses, with the erowth of the country, soon — 
Bired division. Out of that of Baltimore have grown those of 


4s Ri ichmond (1821), Charleston (1820), Savannah (1850), Wheeling © MS | 
850), and Wilmington (1868), and North Carolina has been _ 


med into a vicariate. The original diocese of Philadelphia _ 
been divided into those of Philadelphia, Scranton Sait 4 

arrisburg (1868), Pittsburgh and Allegheny (1843-76), and | 
e (1853). The diocese of Newark has been formed to embrace 

Jersey (1853), and Trenton (1881) has since been set off 


it. pes ‘York a the dioceses of New es Albany 
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i. ~ densburg (1872). Besides the see of Boston there are in New 
_ England sees at Portland (1855), Manchester (1884), Burlington =~ 
(1853), Springfield (187 0), Providence (1872), and Hartford = 
: (1844). In the West, Kentucky has bishops at Louisville and 
Covington (1853); Ohio an archbishop at Cincinnati (1822), and 
bishops at Cleveland (1847) and Columbus (1868) ; Indiana com- 
| prises two dioceses, Vincennes (1834) and Fort Wayne (1857); 
Michigan those of Detroit (1832), Marquette (1857), and Grand 
ie | Rapids (1882); Illinois has an archbishop at Chicago (1844), _ 
and bishops at Alton (1857) and Peoria (1877); Wisconsin 
an archbishop at Milwaukee (1844), and bishops at La Crosse 
and Green Bay (1868); in Missouri there is an archbishop at St. 
Louis, and bishop at Kansas City and St. Joseph (1868-80); in 
Arkansas a bishop at Little Rock (1848); in lowa bishops at 
Dubuque (1837) and Davenport (1881), in Minnesota at St. Paul 
(1850) and St. Cloud (1875), in Kansas at Leavenworth (1877), 
in Montana at Helena (1884); Nebraska, Idaho, Dakota, and 
Colorado are vicariates-apostolic, each under a bishop. In the 
South there is an archbishop at New Orleans; bishops at Nash- 
Oy ville (1837), ‘at Natchitoches (1853), Natchez (1837), Mobile 
(1824), St. Augustine (1870), Galveston (1847), San Antonio 
(1874), and a vicar-apostolic on the Rio Grande. Ancient New 
re Mexico has its archbishop at Santa Fé (1850); Arizona a vicar ; 
apostolic. California has an archbishop at San Francisco (1853), 
and bishops at Monterey (1850) and Grass Valley (1868). Ore 
gon has its archbishop (1846), Washington Territory a bishop 
(1850), and Indian Territory a prefect-apostolic. i 
The diocese of an archbishop and those of his suffragans form 
a province. In each province from time to time Provincial 
Councils are held, in which the archbishop presides and his suf 
the . fragans take part, with their theologians and the heads of the’ 
religious orders. In these assemblies decrees are adopted for the 
better government of the Church in the province. The first 
council was that of Baltimore in 1829, held by Archbishop Whit- oe 
et: ‘ field; a number of councils were subsequently held there, and 
ae - when other archbishoprics were erected councils were held at | 
New York, Cincinnati, New Orleans, St. Louis, San Francisco, — 
and in Oregon. Besides these there have been three Plenary — 
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Bisa opposition. Wane saw in ita danger to tepablican in- 
daca itutions, and violence has not been OS merely to words or 
me - publications Catholic institutions and churches have been de- 
/ stroyed by mobs. 

‘To advocate and defend their doctrines and polity the Caton 
lies have a quarterly review, several monthlies, and a large num- 


> ber of weekly papers in English, German, Beech: and Spanish. 


. y, 
UeaS 


a Their publishing houses issue in great numbers Bibles ‘Testae) 


if ments, Prayer-books, doctrinal and controversial as well as de- 
| -votional works, and books of a lighter character chiefly for the 


_ young. | | 
- The Catholic body is composed of the descendants of the 


- colonial settlers and more recent immigrants and their offspring, 


a with members joining them from other religious bodies; but 
- they have no missionary societies and no direct machinery for 
extending their doctrine among those unacquainted with it. 
_ Many of its prominent men have, however, been converts—Arch- 
bishops Whitfield, Eccleston, Bayley, Wood; Bishops Pelee 

7 ey thas, Young, Gane Roseeunse Orestes A. Brownson, the 

philosopher; Haldeman, the PRTalo sat: Dr. L. Silliman Ives, 


} bi Hecker, founder of the Paulists; Mother Seton, founder of the — 
“Sisters of Charity. 

| Among other distinguished men of the Catholic body must be 
named Cardinal McCloskey, the first American member of the 


pos 


~ Sacred College; Archbishop Hughes; Archbishop Kenrick, of 


rl 


Baltimore, a great theologian and Biblical scholar; Bishop Eng- 
land, of Charleston; Bishop Baraga, Father De Smet; the Abbé 
At vouquette and be A. J. Ryan, gifted poets ; Bho Du Bois, 


founder of Mount St. Mary’s; Bishop Bruté, of Vincennes ; Prince 
; z alitzin, Carroll of Carrollton, Commodore Barry, Célonels Moy- 


lan and Vigo, Generals Boteuans. Stone, and Newton. 
2 at Religious orders are numerous : ‘the ancient Benedictine and 
a CO; istercian monks; the Franciscan, Dominican, Carmelite, and 


"3 
7, 


4 


i : 
* 


pr. ay 


eos bishop in the Protestant Episcopal Church; Father 


Aug ustinian friars 5 Jesuits, Redemptorists, Servites, Giese 


Dp pelts of ihe Sale t Gn ae the Hoty Ghost, aie 

tion; Sulpitians, Brothers of the Christian Scho Is, | 

Mary ; Xaverian, Alexian, and Franciscan Brothers; | 3 : 
he Carmelite, Ursuline Visitation, Dominican. nun 5 Ladies of the 


4 At the Hose of the year 1885 the Catholic ae in the 
a United States comprised 12 archbishops, 62 bishops, 7,296 priests ; 
more than 1,600 young men studying for the priesthood ; 6,7 ae 
churches, some of them, like the cathedrals of New York in 
‘Philadelphia, magnificent structures ; nearly 8,000 chapels | and — 
‘stations, 36 ecclesiastical seminaries, 87 eollewey, 618 academies _ ae 
: _ for young ladies, 2,621 parochial schools with 500, 000 pupils, a 
449 asylums and hoapials and nearly eight million adherents. iS 
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RT. REV. INNOCENT WOLF. 
Born April 13, 1848. 


Entered St. Vincent’s College. Pa., 1854; made vows 
of the Benedictine Order, 1861; Ordained May 26, 1866: 
Professor of Theology in St. Vincent’s, 1870; elected 
ae of St. Benedict’s Abbey at Atchison, Kansas, 


RT. REV. B. WIMMER. 
Born in Thalmassing, Bavaria, Jan. 14, 1809. 


Ordained Aug. 1, 1831; joined the Order of St. 
Benedict, Sept. 13, 1832; came to U. S8., 1846; Superior 
of the monastery of St. Vincent, Pa., May 21, 1852; 
Abbot ad triennium, Sept. 17, 1855 ; Abbot for life 
and President of American Congregation, July 27, 1866. 
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VERY “REV. -LoehaHECKER: 
Born in New York City, Dec. 18, 1819. 
Became a Roman Catholic, 1845; joined the 


“Redemptorists in Belgium, 1847; Ordained 1849; 
released from the Order, 1857; founded the Con- 
gregation of St. Paul the Apostle, in New York City, 
1858. 


VERY REV. E. SORIN. 
Born in Ahuille, France, Feb. 6, 1814. 


Ordained 1838; entered Congregation of the Holy 
Cross, 1839; landed in U. S., May 2, 1842; founded 
University of Notre Dame, Ind., also institution of 
Sisters of the Holy Cross; Superior-General of the 
Congregation for life, 1868. 


# Ta Catholic Church He scenont the world 1s, dade the 3 
_ Sovereign Pontiff, governed by. bishops or archbishops, so that ae 
ae every part of the earth is under the spiritual care of one 
a of the consecrated successors of the Apostles. There are dioceses, i 
_ governed by archbishops and bishops; vicariates-apostolic, under 
' the charge of bishops assigned to the task; some places where 
the faith has developed less are committed % prefects-apostolic 
till the number of Catholics requires a bishop’s care. ee 
The British colonies which were formed on the Atlantic coast 
_ of North America in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, ex- 
tending from New Hampshire to Georgia, were, in regard to the 
_ Catholics dwelling in them, under the charge of the vicars-apos- 
- tolic in England. The first of these was Right Rev. William 
- Bishop, Bishop of Chalcedon, Vicar-Apostolic. of England and 
_ Scotland, consecrated in 1623. His successor, Right Rev. Rich- 
ard Smith, a native of Lincolnshire, who had studied at Oxford, 
- Rome, and Valladolid, was consecrated Bishop of Chalcedon and — 
_ vicar-apostolic January 12, 1625. He was in office when a com. | 
_taunity of Catholics settled in Maryland, but he was a fugitive 
_ in France and seems to have taken no part in regulating the 
he discipline of the Church in America. After his death no geen 
_ ment of a bishop as vicar-apostolic for England was made till 
+i 1685, when the Right Rev. John Leyburne was consecrated Bishop. i 
Se of Adrumetum and Vicar-Apostolic of England on peswands! | Uae 
‘i 9, 1685. He had been president of Douay College and vicar- 
i - general to Bishop Smith. He suffered imprisonment under 
William IIL, and died piously June 9, 1702. a 
i In 1688 Wnoland was divided into four vicariates, and Bishop Bea: 
Leyburne retained that of the London District. Hewassucceed- a i 
ed by Right Rey. Bonaventure Giffard, consecrated April 22,1688, _ 
% Bishop of Madaura and Vicar-Apostolic of the Midland District. ‘ 
% le was a native of Wolverhampton. Under William III. he, — 
too, was imprisoned for a year in Newgate. He took an active 
i nterest in the American mission, where the superior of ae J esuit Br 
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missions was his vicar- bees His regulations - in 1 regard to the Be 
2 Da oiiay: and fast-days of obligation to be observed in the colonies 
were followed till the erection of the see of Baltimore. Bishop | 
Giffard died at Hammersmith March 12, 17384. He was suc- 
ceeded by Right Rev. Benjamin Petre, Bishop of Prusa, who gov- 
erned the vicariate till 1758. For many years, however, the 
great burden fell on his coadjutor, the zealous Dr. Richard Chal. 
loner, Bishop of Debra, consecrated January 29, 1741. This 
great prelate, who prepared a new translation of the Bible for 
_ English Catholics, gave them the “ Catholic Christian Instructed,” a 
of Misditations,” and other works still prized, presided as vicar-apos- ~ » 
ee tolic for es years, and his care extended to this country down 
to the Revolution. In his later years he had as coadjutor Right 
Rey. James Talbot, consecrated Bishop of Birtha August 24, 1759. | 
Bishop Challoner died in January, 1781, aged nearly ninety. ae 
When the Revolution broke out Bishop Talbot ceased to hold 
intercourse with the Catholic priests and people in the thirteen : 
colonies. Accordingly, when peace was made and the indepen- © | 
dence of the United States acknowledged, the clergy in America 
applied to the Pope for the appointment of a prefect-apostolie. 
The attempt of the Anglicans to obtain a bishop in colonial days — 
had made the very name so objectionable that Catholics were 
afraid to ask that one should be appointed for America. . | | 
The Rev. John Carroll was appointed prefect-apostolie in 17 84, 
His jurisdiction did not extend over the whole territory of the 
United States, the settlements in Michigan, Indiana, [linois, as 
well as Indian missions in Maine, Ohio, and New York, being 
still under the charge of the Bishop of Quebec. At this time ~ 
- Florida and Louisiana, embracing all west of the Mississippi, be- a 
longed to the diocese of Santiago de Cuba. Texas was part of — - 
_ the diocese of Guadalajara, New Mexico of that of Durango, 
while California was governed by a prefect-apostolic. In 1789 
Pope Pius VI. erected the see of Baltimore, and appointed as its a 
first bishop the Right Rev. John Carroll, who had been selected 
ay by the American clergy, his diocese embracing the whole territory 
of the republic at that time—that is to say, the portion of the 
1a pUpited Biates of our er lying east of the ee with the 
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THE UNITED STATES. 


DIOCESE OF BALTIMORE. 


MOST REV. JOHN CARROLL, D.D, 


First Bishop and first Archbishop of Baltimore. 


aN Tux Most Rev. John Carroll is the origin of the American — 
episcopate, as first bishop and subsequently first archbishop 
of Baltimore, all dioceses east of the Mississippi having been 
- formed from that confided to his care, and all archbishops and — oa 
| bishops succeeding to some part of his authority. He was emi- 
| s a  nently worthy of the high position, and stands in history as a Me 
~ noble character, pial in all his acts the greatest Bee an 
© dignity al 
e John Carroll was born at Upper Marlborough, Maryland) : 
ee 1735, son of Daniel Carroll, a native of Ireland,and _ 
ene Darnall He began his stance at a school established at — 
- Bohemia, in Maryland, but was sent ere long to the great college os 
at St. Omer, in Flanders. During his stay at that seat of learning ~ 
oi oe resolved to devote himself to a religious life, and entered the vy 
Society of Jesus at Watton September 17,1753. After passing Pe 
eA some years as Reco he made his divinity course and was or- 
da ined in 1769. While at the College of Bruges in 1778 the es. _ a 
ot :blishment was seized by the Austro-Belgian government andthe 
‘Fathers expelled. On becoming a professed Father he had given 
up all his property to his brother, and was now thrown on the | x 
wc rld in in a re land. ees returned to America i in J une, ne 7 ‘ at 


; and Leen his noe as a anlar priest among the: Catholics 

_ in Maryland and Virginia. The claims of the colonists for their 

just rights were ignored by the English king and parliament, and 

‘ war was imminent. Carroll had feo the outset supported the’ a 
rights of America, and when Congress sent delegates to Canada — 
to win the co- operation, or at least “neéuiatine of the Catholic peo- 
ple of that province, the Rev. John Carroll accompanied Frank- 

lin, Chase, and Carroll to aid their mission by his influence as a 

Ae poet Biv in Congress defeated the mission, and the ‘Rev. 

Mr. Carroll resumed his labors at Rock Creek. 

LNs At the close of the war the clergy in Maryland and Pennsylva-. 
nia were anxious to be independent of the authorities of England, Aa 
fearing to give offence to their fellow-citizens. Accordingly in 

a ELT So they addressed a memorial to the Holy Father, not asking 

f _ for a bishop, but for a superior independent of the Vicar-A postolic 

of London. Benjamin Franklin at Paris strongly recommended = 

to the Nuncio the reverend gentleman whom he knew so well, 
and, as he was the choice of the American clergy, Pope Pius KA eee, 
fin June, 1784, appointed the Rev. John Carroll prefect-aposto. 

meee die In the United States. Before the tidings of the appointment a 

a or the documents imparting authority had reached him, the Rey. 

Mr. Carroll stood forth as the champion of the Catholic cause if 

in America by a convincing and learned reply to the pamphlet of 
an apostate priest which was widely circulated. ie 

As prefect-apostolic he had all to organize and supply ; Catho- oe ‘ 
lies were beginning to arrive and settle in the country, who were : 
anxious for-priests to offer the Holy Sacrifice forthem. Churches 
were to be erected, but the prefect had no clergymen and no 
funds at his disposal. The old missionaries in the country were 
sinking under age and infirmities. Rev. Dr. Carroll visited the — 
missions, one earnestly himself and doing all in his power to 

_ supply the wants of a flock scattered over the country. He began 7 

the erection of a college at Georgetown, now the oldest Cath- 

 olic institution of learning. A Jubilee was for the first time pro- . 

_ claimed and the sacrament of Confirmation administered. After: 
is visiting Maryland, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New York he — 

made a report to the Congregation de Propaganda Fide on the . 

ag cotton of the Chace in the Ce aie States. Aa was soon evi- 
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Dishop with full powers was needed, and in 1788 the 
vain addressed the Pope and solicited the erection of an 
pal see, asking to be permitted to propose a candidate, The 
oly See, guided by the Spirit of God, looked far into the future ; 
2see of Baltimore was erected by the bull of Pope Pius VL, 
dated N ovember 6, 1789, and the Sovereign Pontiff with great joy 
confirmed the choice of the American clergy and appointed as 
first bishop the Rey. John Carroll, whose virtue, wisdom, and pru- 
dence had become so well known. 

. _ On receiving his bulls the Rey. Mr. Carroll proceeded to Eng- 


land and was consecrated bishop by the learned Benedictine, 2 
_ the Right Rev. Charles Walmesley, then Vicar-Apostolic of the 44 
London District. The ceremony took place in the chapel of Lul. a 
worth Castle, August 15,1790. Before he returned to America he a 
was gladdened by a proposal from the superior of the Sulpitians, a G 
body devoted to educating young men for the priesthood, to send ee 
_ some of theirmembers to America. On his return he visited the hy 
cities and towns where Catholic congregations had risen up, ex- 
tending his episcopal journey as faras Boston, where he received _ a: 
an appeal from the Catholic Indians of Maine. His bulls made a 
his diocese co-extensive with the United States, and the French — ; 
_ settlements in the West, heretofore dependent on the Bishop of 
Quebec, now appealed to him for aid. Yet in all his vast dio- 
cese he had few priests and not a single institution of learning or 
charity. God, who in his providence allowed vice and irreligion 
to scourge France, made the time of trial beneficial to England 
and the United States. Bishop Carroll received a body of Sul. a 
 pitians, many pious and devoted secular priests from France, a) 3) 
colony of English Dominican Fathers, a community of Carme- — 
ite nuns, another of Poor Clares. 


_ seminary was opened, and one of the first ordained from it was 
- the Russian Prince Dmitri Galitzin, who became the apostle of | 
the Alleghanies. On the 7th of November, 1791, he convened a 
his clergy in a diocesan synod at Baltimore. Twenty-two priests, . 

_ American, English, French, Irish, German, met to concert 
_ plans for a uniform discipline in the services of religion, for the 
support of the clergy, and the establishment of new churches, 
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The statutes drawn up by Bishop Carroll and BeOibed in this i 
synod have ever since won admiration. The impulse given to 
religion by the appointment of a bishop was marked; but in the 
rapid growth of the Church came some sore trials to Right Rey. 
Dr. Carroll, At Philadelphia and Baltimore German congrega-_ 
tions defied his authority ; in other parts priests without faculties 
usurped churches, and some gave scandal instead of edification. ~ 
It was evident that so vast a diocese was beyond the power of 
any one. Bishop Carroll soon solicited the appointment of a — 
coadjutor and the division of the diocese; but the priest first i 
selected as coadjutor died in Philadelphia of yellow-fever, a vic. — 
Bs tim to charity, and Bishop Carroll received new responsibilities 
pees: in the charge of some West India islands, and a few years later 
- in the administration of the diocese of Louisiana. In 1800 the 
Right Rev. Leonard Neale was consecrated coadjutor-bishop, to 
x the great joy of the founder of the American hierarchy. Guid- 
a ed by this pious director, Miss Alice Lalor soon after founded 
at Georgetown the first monastery in the United States of Visi- 
tation Nuns. In 1809 Mrs. Eliza A. Seton, a convert to the faith, 
founded at Emmittsburg the first American house of Sisters of 
| Charity. The religious communities thus begun under the aus- _ 
pices of the great Bishop Carroll flourish to this day, the Sis- 
ters of Charity numbering more than a thousand. In 1809 the 
Rey. John Du Bois began in a log-cabin at Emmittsburg a new in- 
stitution of learning, Mount St. Mary’s, which as a_ theological 
seminary and a heuer: has sent forth for more than three-quar- 
ters of a century well-trained priests and accomplished laymen. _ 
In 1206 Bishop Carroll was so encouraged that he laid the foun. _ 
dations of the cathedral of Baltimore. ‘ne 
Great as was the assistance rendered by Bishop Neale, Bishop. ‘. 
Carroll was sensible that the interest of religion demanded a ~~ 
division of his diocese. Wherever a priest pauid be sent Catho- 
lics before unheard of gathered around the altar he reared. On 
his appointment as prefect Dr. Carroll estimated the Catholics ae 
in the country at 24,500, with twenty-four priests, some of them 
superannuated. In 1808 he could count sixty-eight priests, eighty 
churches, several religious orders, and three colleges. Pope Pius 
he by his brief of April 8, 1808, raised Baltimore to the rank 


3s oe: 


; fn by their zealous labors in America. Unable at once to 
 holda provincial council, Archbishop Carroll with his suffragans 
Z dopted a series of wise regulations which for years guided the 


i 5 _ bishops of the United States. 


The diocese of Baltimore, as reduced, embraced Maryland, 
Virginia, and the Southern States to the Gulf and the Mississippi. 
_Devoting his remaining strength and energy to build up the house 


ft of the Lord i in this field, Archbishop Carroll lived to see consoling 


hs fruits, He beheld, too, the Society of Jesus in Maryland reorgan- 
_ ized with the es of the Holy See, and the mission increased 
_ by a number of learned fathers from Europe, and had the joy of 
_ living to see Pope Pius VII. formally restore the Society, to which 


the close of the year 1815 the aged patriarch of the Church in 


_ America showed by his failing health that death was approaching. 
_ He calmly awaited the last struggle, fortified by the sacraments, 


and expired Sunday, December 3,1815. His pastoral letters show 
the bishop caring for his flock; his controversies with Wharton 


¢ a and. others his ability j in defendine the ae against assaults. 


Sa 


— + MOST REV. LEONARD NEALE, 
| Second Archbishop cf Baltimore. 


_ Lzonarp Nuazz was born at Port Tobacco, in Maryland, on 
“ia _ the 15th of October, 1746, of a family which had for more than 


4 a century maintained ae faith in that province. His pious 


- mother sent her children to Europe to obtain an education; and 


Leonard, after his course at St. Omer’s, resolved to NICs the 
3, religious life, as his brothers and sister had done. After study- — 
4 pus at Brages: and Liege he was ordained, and exercised the min- 


yr \ 2 
rar 


ahs till the pUbpreasion of the Society of Jesus. He then went 


he had so long belonged, by his bull of August 7,1814. Towards — 
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ess 86 THE CATHOLIC HIBRARCHY IN THE UNITED STATES. 
to England, but, hearing that priests were ewan in Demouna ee 
sailed to that province and labored there as a missionary among _ 
whites, negroes, and Indians. Returning to Maryland in 1783, he 
took charge of a mission at Port Tobacco ; but when the yellow- — 
me fever in 1793 carried off two priests in Philadelphia—Rev. Mr. — 
__ Gressel, who had been named coadjutor-bishop, and the able con- 
___ troversialist, the Rev. Father Fleming, of the order of St. Dominic, 
_ died amid their apostolic labors—Rey. Mr. Neale hastened to the - 
spot, and during that and subsequent visitations of the terrible 
disease labored with zeal and courage. He was notonly pastor in 
Pennsylvania, but also vicar-general for that and the other Northern — 
States. At Philadelphia Miss Alice Lalor became his penitent, 
and, under his direction and advice, in time founded the first com- 
ah munity of Visitation Nuns in America. In 1798 Bishop Carroll 
By appointed the Rev. Mr. Neale president of Georgetown College. 
i His experience in colleges of the Society of Jesus in Europe en- 
abled him to give the new institution a solid and tried system. 
De He was at last selected as the coadjutor of Bishop Carroll, and 
was consecrated Bishop of Gortyna, December 7, 1800. Retain- 
ing the position of president of Georgetown College, he was also 
director of the Visitation Nuns and of the Poor Clares. 
He took part in the meeting of the suffragans after the _ 
; division of the diocese, and in the wise statutes framed on that — 
can occasion. On the death of Archbishop Carroll, December 38, | * 


i 1815, he succeeded to the metropolitan see of Baltimore, and 2 
Me eed the pallium from Pope Pius VIL in the following — 
as year. One of his first steps was to solicit from the Holy See a: 


formal approval of the Visitation community founded under his 
direction. . ay 

The aged archbishop was not free from trials. The ae ve 
dition of the Church in Philadelphia and in South Carolina in. 
volved him in troubles that weighed heavily on him. Anxious 
to secure a successor, who might be better able to bear the bur- 
den of the archiepiscopate, he earnestly besought Bishop Cheverus, a 
of Boston, to become his coadjutor; but, yielding to the advice 
of that great bishop, finally selected a Sulpitian of learning and 
ability, the Rev. Ambrose Maréchal, who was appointed Bishop. 
of Stauropolis, July 24, 1817. Before the bulls arrived frox 


ae the venerable archbishop had expired in his residence 
| 1 the Visitation Convent at Georgetown, June 15, 1817. 
e Sisters claimed his body as a sacred deposit, and it was in- 
ed beneath the altar of their convent chapel, where it re- 
s to this day. , f 


/ 


- MOST REV. AMBROSE MARECHAL, 
: Lhird Archbishop of Baltimore. 


_ Ansrosr Martcnan was born in 1768 at a place called 
Ingre, near Orleans, France. His family were able to give him, ee 
he highest education, but, while all was tending to irreligion 
and impiety, young Maréchal resolved to enter the ecclesiastical re, 
_ state. He had studied his theology under the Sulpitians and = — vie, 
_ was ready for ordination when the blow fell on the Chureh. 30 
He, however, contrived to be ordained secretly at Bordeaux, and 
_ the same day embarked for America, reaching Baltimore June 
_ 24, 1792. He entered on his priestly career by missionary 
_ labors in St. Mary’s County and on the Eastern Shore, but on 
the organization of St. Mary’s College in 1799 became profes- 
sor of theology. In 1803 the superior of St. Sulpice recalled 
im to France, where he filled the chair of theology in several 
eminaries. In 1812, to his own joy, he was assigned to his old. 
position in Baltimore. He refused the see of Philadelphia, to 
_ which he had been nominated ; but when, at the urgent request 
_ of Archbishop Neale and Bishop Cheverus, he was appointed 


_ coadjutor of Baltimore, he yielded. The bulls arrived after the — os! 


death of the venerable Doctor Neale, and the Rev. Dr. Maréchal 
Was consecrated Archbishop of Baltimore by Bishop Cheverus, 


_ December 14, 1817. 
His great predecessors had suffered much from unworthy 
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misled by intriguing men, claimed the right to appoint priests, 


hired servants. The adjusting of questions as to the legal title ~ 
of property belonging to the old Jesuit missions also involved a 
difficulties of no slight moment. | i Si 

In 1820 the diocese of Baltimore was again divided, and an, 
episcopal see was erected at Charleston, the diocese embracing 
the Carolinas and Georgia, and another see at Richmond, with 
Virginia for its diocese. The newly-appointed Bishop of Rich: We 
mond found such scanty resources in Virginia that, after a year’s : 
struggle, he was translated to a see in Ireland. Archbishop Ma- 
réchal then governed the diocese of Richmond as administrator- 
apostolic. 

He completed and dedicated his cathedral in May, 1821, the 
fine altar being a gift from priests who had been his pupils ins) 
French seminaries. One of his great objects was to convene a 
Provincial Council in the United States, that by united counsel 
the bishops might give stability to the house of God. He 
drew up the plans for one, and, proceeding to Rome in 1821, 
took steps to secure so desirable a synod. Briefs regarding the. 
future council were issued by Pope Pius VII. in 1823 and by 
Pope Leo XIL in 1828, but Archbishop Maréchal did not live to 
see the council assemble. j 

A community of colored Sisters had been founded by the | 
Rev. Mr. Joubert, known as Sisters of Providence, and in 1825 
their association was approved, by Archbishop Maréchal. In — 
1826 he visited Canada in the interest of religion, and on his a 
return, while at Emmittsburg, began to disclose symptoms of 
dropsy of the chest. He at once forwarded to Rome the names — 
of three whom he recommended for the position of coadjutor, — 
The Pope, by bulls of January 8, 1828, appointed the Rey. — 
James Whitfield Bishop of Apollonia and coadjutor with the — 
right of succession. pre ae 

Archbishop Maréchal, feeling that the work of the diocese 

would be ably continued, dismissed all care and prepared for oe 
death. Fortified by all the consolations of religion, he expired 
ealmly on the 29th of January, 1828. 
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MOST REV. JAMES WHITFIELD, E 
fourth Archbishop of Baltimore. . 


ais WaHitFiIeLp was born in Liverpool November 3, 1770, 
and on the death of his father set out with his mother i Hale, 
‘in hope that the climate would benefit her health. While re- 
_ turning to England they were detained at Lyons by one of 
- Napoleon’s decrees against the English government. Here he 
_ formed the acquaintance of the Rev. Ambrose Maréchal, and, 
_ entering the seminary, was ordained priest in 1809, his good 
_ mother living to see her son minister at the altar. Returning 
_ to England, he served for some years as parish priest at Crosby, 
_ but, on the pressing invitation of Archbishop Maréchal, came to 
- America in the autumn of 1817. As one of the pastors of the 
Be cathedral he showed great zeal, prudence, and ability. In the 
care of the negroes he was especially interested. 
He was appointed, by bull of January 8, 1828, Bishop of 

_ Apollonia and coadjutor of Baltimore; but as the document did 
not arrive during the lifetime of Archbishop Maréchal, he was ae 
. consecrated Archbishop of Baltimore by succession on Whit- 
sunday, May 25, 1828, the venerable Bishop Flaget officiating = 
_ The pallium vot hed Wee. the next year. 
_ Archbishop Whitfield made a careful and strict visitation in 
- the diocese of Baltimore and in that of Richmond, of which he 
was administrator. He submitted to the Holy a his learned 
x Be descesors plan for a Provincial Council, and, on its approval, 
‘Os proceeded, in compliance with the instructions, to summon his 
a -sufiragans to meet him in the cathedral of Baltimore. 
of The first Provincial Council of Baltimore forms an epoch in 

the history of the Catholic Church in the United States. It 
% -was held a little more than half a century after the day which, 
ie by declaring the colonies free and independent States, liberated 
is the Catholics and their Church from the oppressive ies of Hng- 
land. During that half-century the Church, which, after the 
_ Peace of Paris, was represented by Dr. Carroll as Pee some 


twenty: -five thousand members and twenty- tive priests, ha risen 
hae ; 


ae a , 
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to a “body of half a million in a nooulenem of Hive amie 

In the limits of the original diocese of Baltimore there were 
seven bishops, one nen od and sixty priests, nearly as. many > 
churches, three colleges, eight convents, and three hundred and 


fifty thousand Gioia: while the dioceses of New Orleans, — 


St. Louis, and Mobile gave two more bishops, more than eighty 
priests, some ten convents, and one hundred and fifty thousand 


of the faithful. It was cone to adopt uniform regulations 
for the spiritual government of this large and rapidly increasing 
body, which had seminaries, colleges, schools, but could not ob- 
tain churches and priests for all who desired ees 

~The council opened in the cathedral of Baltimore on Sun. 
day, October 4, 1829. Beside Archbishop Whitfield, who pre- 


sided, there sat in this memorable synod the venerable Bish-_ 
op Flaget of Bardstown; the able and eloquent Bishop HEng- — 


land, of Charleston; Bishop Edward Fenwick, of Cincinnati ; 


: Bishop Rosati, of St. Louis, administrator of New Orleans ; sn 


Bishop Benedict Fenwick, of Boston. Bishop Du Bois! and 


Bishop Portier, of Mobile, were in Europe, and Bishop David, 


coadjutor of Bardstown, was unable from ill health to attend. 


Philadelphia was represented by the administrator, Very Rev. 
William Mathews. The superior of the Jesuits, the visitor of 
St. Sulpice, and several theologians attended. Eminent lawyers, 
called in to consult in regard to the tenure of church property ~ 
in the eye of the civil law, were struck by the grave and vene- 


rable assembly of the superiors of the Catholic Church, while to _ 


the people at large the pomp and ceremonial seemed to-revive 
the ages of faith and give earnest of future triumphs for the — 
Church. Thirty-eight decrees were adopted regulating the ap- 


pointment of pastors and other priests, the administration of the 4 q 


sacraments, the holidays and fasts of obligation, the tenure of © 


Church property, the establishment of schools, and the diffusion — 


of Catholic books and periodicals. The decrees were trans- ; | 


be the basis of the law for the Church in she United States. 


ethan that have been ceed at are e daily opened in my 


“ “a 
‘a The council was followed by consoling results. Archbishop _ a 
Whitfield wrote in 1832: “The wonders, if I dare so express 
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“diocese are a source of consolation to me amid the difficulties 
sastes inst which I have still often to struggle.” “A truly Catho- 
ie spirit distinguishes Maryland and the District of Columbia. 
Conversions of Protestants in health are also numerous, 
nd not a week, in some seasons not a day, passes without our 
riests being called to the bedside of some invalid who wishes 
to abjure error and die in the bosom of the Church.” 

_ The terrible Asiatic cholera in that year visited the United a 
States. Archbishop Whitfield, with his priests and Sisters, was 
untiring in devotion to the afflicted. The diocese lost two ae 
priests by death, and two Sisters died of cholera while attending 

"the sick in the hospital, and a colored Oblate Sister of Provi- 

- dence was another victim of charity. : 

The next year ‘the archbishop obtained of the Holy See a 
dispensation for the United States from the usual abstinence 
on Saturdays and Rogation Days, many of the poorer Catho- 
lies at service finding it difficult to obtain necessary food on 
those days. : ee Ae 
a On the 20th of October, 1833, Archbishop Whitfield opened. 
the Second Provincial Council of Baltimore, which was attend- 
ed by Bishop David, coadjutor of Bardstown, representing the 
aged Bishop F laget ; and also by Bishops England of Charleston, 

Rosati of St. Louis, Du Bois of New York, Portier of Mobile, 
Kenrick, administrator of Philadelphia, Résé of Detroit, and 
Purcell of Cincinnati, The two last were consecrated a few 
days before the session. of the council, Dr. Purcell succeeding 
Bishop Fenwick, who had died of cholera while visiting his 
diocese. The see of New Orleans was vacant, Bishop de Neck- | 
ere having died in September. In this council a plan was_ a 
adopted for the future appointments to the episcopate, and ay 
_ the boundaries of the dioceses definitely fixed. The council also 
took steps in regard to missions among the Indian tribes and 


R among the negroes in Liberia. The establishment of a theo- 
logical seminary in each diocese was advised, and a committee 
appointed. to revise books used in Catholic schools. The de- es 

 erees of the council were duly approved at Rome, and a see 
~ established at Vincennes, as requested by. the fathers of the i 


Zo AYE: 


girls, an orphan asylum, an infirmary, and several schools. 


the 27th of June, 1801, of parents belonging to the Episcopal 


| metropolitan. Arehbishop Eccleston came to his high duties — 4 


Archbishop Whitfield devoted his ee private oaenne ton 
the good of his diocese, completing the tower of the cathedfal 


_ and the archiepiscopal residence. He built at his own cost the 
-ehurch of St. James, laying the corner-stone May 1, 1833, and _ 
consecrating it on me first of May, 1834. His ean was then 


rapidly bale Visits to medicinal springs proved of no ayail, 
and he Pribd to his episcopal city to prepare for the close oft 
his well-spent life. Fortified by the sacraments and surrounded — a 
by his coadjutor and clergy, to whom he had been a father and a | 
model, he died piously October 19, 1834. 

At the time of his death the dioceses of Baltimore and Rich- 
mond contained sixty-eight priests, about sixty-four churches or 
chapels, three colleges, four academies or boarding-schools for 


MOST REV. SAMUEL ECCLESTON, 
Fifth Archbishop of Baltimore. 


SamurEL Eccieston was born in Kent County, Maryland, on 


Church, but, his widowed mother marrying a Catholic, he was 
led by the examples he saw to embrace the faith while a pupil 
of St. Mary’s College. He resolved, too, to devote his life to 
the ministry, and, having made his divinity studies in the semi- 
nary, was Seanad April 24, 1825. To ground himself still 
more in sacred learning he spent some time at Issy, and, after ee 
visiting England and Ireland, returned to his native country. i. 
He was appointed vice-president and soon became president of 
St. Mary’s College, and in 1834 was elected Bishop of Ther- | 


mia and coadjutor to Archbishop Whitfield, by whom he was a 
consecrated on the 14th day of September. In little more than 


a month he had the sad task of chanting the requiem for his 


in the vigor of early manhood, and gave them the energy of his 
life. Under his encouragement the Visitation nuns increased 
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_ the number of their academies, Brothers of St. Patrick came 
to direct parochial schools for boys, and the German Catholics 
were confided to the care of the sons of St. Alphonsus, the Re- 
 demptorist Fathers; the preparatory college of St. Charles for 
young levites was founded; soon after the Lazarists, in 1850, 
began their labors in the diocese of Baltimore, and the Brothers 
4 _ of the Christian Schools established a novitiate of their order ; 
' so that the diocese has ever since been the hive for the great 
missionary body of Redemptorists and that excellent teaching 
body, the-sons of the Venerable La Salle. 
= Nor was it only in his own diocese that his influence was. 
felt. It was the privilege of Archbishop Eccleston to preside 
in no fewer than five provincial councils as metropolitan of the 
Church in the United States. In the third council, which met 
April 16, 1837, eight bishops sat with the metropolitan; in 
| the fourth, which opened May 17, 1840, the number, by the 
increase of sees, had risen to twelve. This council addressed. 
letters of sympathy to the Bishop of Cologne and the Arch- 
bishop of Posen, who were suffering under the merciless iron hand 
of Prussian intolerance. This council provided for the trans- 
3 mission of property held by a bishop to his successor, the laws 
of the several States not recognizing the bishop as a corporation 
if sole. One of the important decrees of the fifth council, which 
opened May 14, 1843, was that which cut off from the sacra- 
ments any Catholic who dared remarry after obtaining a divorce 
~ under State laws. The memorable act of the sixth council 
_. was the decree by which the twenty-three bishops of the Catho- 


-__-without sin” as the patroness of the United States. 

When the revolutionary storms drove Pope Pius IX. from 
his sacred city, Archbishop Eccleston, in January, 1849, invited 
him to Baltimore to preside in the Seventh Provincial Council. 
That synod met May 6, 1849, and was attended by twenty-five 
bishops. It urged the definition of the dogma of the Imma- 
culate Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary. By this time 
the number of sees made a division of the proyince desirable. 
___ Archbishoprics were created at New York and Cincinnati. 


_ Archbishop Eccleston was stricken with a fatal illness in 
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; oe. 1851, nae toiaee at Ce oielone in Pa 89 aajoining 
the monastery of the Visitation. Here he died piously 4 
92, 1851. His body was removed to his episcopal city, honored 


: ae obsequies of an imposing character, at which even the Presi- 
dent of the United a attended. 


i MOST REY. FRANCIS PATRICK KENRICK, 
Third Bishop of Philadelphia, Sixth Archbishop of Baltimore. a 


Tue successor of Archbishop Eccleston was a bishop already | 
‘ world-renowned for learning and ability. Francis Patrick Ken- 
_ rick, born in Dublin, Ireland, December 3, 1796, received a sound 
and pious education under the care of a learned uncle, a clergy- 
2 man, and completed his studies in the College of the Propa- 
ganda at Rome, where he spent seven years. He was sent to 
_ Kentucky in 1821 on the request of Bishop Flaget for a priest — 
fitted to occupy a chair in a theological seminary. He was al- 
ready remarked for the depth and accuracy of his mind, and the | 
extent of his studies in dogmatic and patristic theology and in 
Holy Scriptures. As professor at St. Thomas’ Seminary, Bards- 
town, he trained many excellent priests, and, untiring in his 
labors, acted as professor in the college and discharged parochial 
duties. His health was really injured by his devotion to the 
- multiform work before him. Ready in disputation, he became an 
_ acknowledged champion of the faith. A Presbyterian clergyman 
assailed the doctrine of the Holy Eucharist under the title of  — 
Omega. Kenrick’s “Letters from Omicron to Omega” were an 
overwhelming reply that silenced the impugner of the words of 
_ Christ; other discussions ensued, in all which the learned pro- 
fessor pen dited new fame. While attending the first Provincial — 
a - Council of Baltimore as theologian of Bishop Flaget, Rev. Mr. | 
_ Kenrick was selected for the difficult post of Bishop- adminis: — 
trator of Philadelphia. He was consecrated Bishop of Arath, MY 
: - June 6, 1830, in the cathedral at Bardstown. On assuming shes 
2 : ee of ae diocese he foune the trustees of St. ohare s Chur h 
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) rane he déclare Nimuelt beer of that church; but, ee 
‘interdicting it, he rented a house and began within its walls a On 
theological seminary. Then he entered the pulpit of St. Mary's 
and broke the power of the trustees, permitting only the exer- ‘ 
_ cise of functions recognized by the Church. The trustees soon bi 
Iertempted to renew their rebellion; but he repressed their tur- : 
Ris - bulence and made it a rule to Aloe no church to be organized 
7 in the diocese under the trustee system. Having overcome that 
> great obstacle to Catholic progress and piety, Bishop Kenrick, by 
constant visitations of his diocese, made himself acquainted with 
his flock. Few of the parishes at first had resident pastors, but. 
his little seminary in his own house developed into the noble 
theological seminary of St. Charles Borromeo, which has given 
Pennsylvania so many excellent priests. The cholera called 
ry forth all the zeal of the bishop and his clergy, and the Sisters of 
_ Charity of the Blessed Virgin, a community instituted in Phila- 
delphia, were especially devoted. In 1834 Philadelphia had five 
churches and twenty-five thousand Catholics, and another church, 

St. John’s, was soon erected by Rev. John Hughes. 

_ In the ensuing years schools and charitable institutions were 
multiplied; but a new storm of persecution arose against the a 
Catholics, and in 1844 a blood-thirsty mob took possession of ne 
i Philadelphia. St. Michael’s and St. Augustine’s churches, with — 

a library of very great value, houses of devoted Sisters, and 
. many residences of humble Catholics were given tothe flames, 
b! eh the city authorities offering no protection. Many Catholics were 
' butchered. The State authorities at last quelled the riot, but — 
it was renewed oan in July and repressed only by decisive — 
_ measures. : oi: 
In 1848 the eae of Philadelphia was divided, that of 

_ Pittsburgh having been set off. Bishop Kenrick retained east- a 
ern Pennsylvania, Delaware, and western New Jersey. In this 
@ part had arisen the Jesuit college of St. Joseph and the Augus- 

 tinian college of St. Thomas of Villanova, the academies of the — oe 
Ladies of the Sacred Heart, Visitation nuns, and Sisters of St. 
Joseph, while Sisters of the Good Shepherd began their holy 
work. The Redemptorists and School Sisters of Notre Dame _ 
oF began to labor anos the Germans. When in 1851 Bishop Ken- 
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rick was promoted to the see of Baltimore the diocese of Phila- 
delphia contained one hundred and two churches and chapels, 

one hundred and one priests, and forty-six seminarians preparing 

to reinforce them. While Bishop of Philadelphia Dr. Kenrick 

_ published two works which rendered great service to the semina- 
- rians and clergy—his “'Theologia Dogmatica” and his “Theologia 
Moralis.” His “Primacy of the Apostolic See,” “Vindication of 
the Catholic Church,” and works on baptism and justification — 
were able and timely. Dis | 

On the 8d of August, 1851, Bishop Kenrick was promoted 
to the see of Baltimore, and was soon after appointed apostolic 
delegate to preside at a Plenary Council. It was opened May 
9 1852, and was attended by six archbishops and twenty-six 
bishops of the United States. Its decrees aimed to give uni- 
formity to discipline throughout the whole country. They re- 
cognized the infallibility of the Sovereign Pontiff, re-enacted the » 

decrees of the Provincial Councils, regulated the - Ritual and 
Manual of Ceremonies, the absence of bishops, the establish- 
ment of consultors and a chancery in each diocese, the fixing of 

limits to parishes, publication of banns, marriage and baptism, © 
catechetical instructions, the maintenance of theological semina- 
ries and parochial schools, took steps to prevent the reception of 
wandering priests, the usurpation of lay trustees, encouraged the 
Associations for the Propagation of the Faith and for the conver- 
sion of non-Catholics. | , 

In 1853 Archbishop Kenrick convened a diocesan synod, 
promulgating statutes in harmony with the council, and a year 
later attended the gathering of the episcopate at Rome when 
Pope Pius IX. solemnly defined the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception. On his return he held a Provincial Council and en-— 

couraged the establishment of several needed asylums in his 
diocese. Ever anxious to uphold the discipline of the Church, 
he convened another synod in 1857 and a Provincial Council in 
1858. He took an active part in placing on a firm foundation 
the American College at Rome, founded by Pope Pius 1X 
His life of active zeal and study had gradually undermined 
his health, and in 1863 general anxiety was felt, although there a3 
was no indication of immediate danger. Bishop O’Connor spent | 
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ae of the 5th of J uly with him, ee him in ap- 
i parently his usual condition; but during aN night he expired 
A gay by a sudden but not unprovided fea 

The last work of this studious prelate was a revision of the 
} Catholic version of the Bible, which, translated originally by 


ay jeu Challoner, tnd had undergone so many changes at the 
j hands of others as to be no longer creditable to the Catholic 
a Ba or safe as a translation. His epitaph says that “he adorned 
the archiepiscopal chair with the greatest piety and learning, as 
well as with equal modesty and poverty.” 


ij . MOST REY. MARTIN JOHN SPALDING, 
: Second Bishop of Louisville, Seventh Archbishop of Baltimore. 


Martin Joun Spanprne was born May 23, 1810, on the Roll- 
ing Fork, Kentucky, where his grandfather, Benedict Spalding, 


Maryland. Both his parents, Richard Spalding and Henrietta 


Bes studying the rudiments in the nearest log school he entered St. 
_ Mary’s College as soon as it opened in 1821, and so distinguished 
himself that at the age of fourteen he was the professor of mathe- 


_ twenty he was sent to Rome, and, though stricken down by a 
a _ dangerous illness, won his doctor’s cap i an able defence of his 
___ theses against some of the greatest men in the Catholic capital. 
Returning to his own diocese, he became pastor of the cathedral 


_ rature. The college journal soon gave way to the Catholic Ad- 


i Gregory Martin, of Douay College, had been revised by 


had settled in 1790 when he came from St. Mary’s County, 


Hamilton, were natives of that old Catholic county. After — 


a - matics. On being graduated in 1826 he resolved to become a — 
priest, and entered the seminary at Bardstown. At the age of 


and professor of philosophy in the diocesan seminary. He aided : 
in establishing the Minerva, and contributed to periodical lite-— 


as vocate, of which he was chief editor, as he soon became of the — 
4 United States ahaa indie He was also a contributor 


net sto the Cultiolie magazines, ae collected articles. formae a Sale i) 
able volume. In 1838 he became president of St. Joseph’s 
College, but was placed again at Bardstown when the bishop _ 
removed his see to Louisville, but soon, as vicar-general, followed _ 
Dr. Flaget. Averse to controversy, he gave lectures in defence of 
Catholic doctrines when a knot of Protestant ministers misrep-° oe 
resented and assailed them. On the resignation of Bishop Cha as 
brat, Doctor Spalding was appointed Bishop of Lengone and 
~ coadjutor of Louisville, and was consecrated by Bishop Flaget, 
- September 10, 1848. From this time the administration really 
devolved upon him, and on the death of the venerable bishop, 
~ February 11, 1850, he became Bishop of Louisville. He wrote 
the early history of the diocese in his “Sketches of Kentucky,” 
and the life of his predecessor apart in a special work. He re- 
- ealled the Jesuits to his diocese, and welcomed a colony of 
_ Cistercians who founded the Trappist abbey at Gethsemane. — 
In 1842 the Sisters of the Good Shepherd began their redeeming 

work in Louisville. By visitations of his diocese, retreats of the 

clergy, and missions among the people Bishop Spalding labored 

to keep alive the spirit of Catholic faith. He established orphan 
asylums, attended to the spiritual wants of those who did not 

speak English, establishing churches for the Germans. He com- 

pleted the cathedral, the corner-stone of which he had laid while 

coadjutor, and erected many new churches; but he felt that the 
_. diocese ought to be divided. The Plenary Council accordingly 
asked the Holy See to establish the see of Covington. After 
joining in the deliberations of the council he visited, Europe, — 
 obtained.a colony of Xaverian Brothers in Belgium, and took 
steps towards establishing a missionary college at Louvain—a_ ~ 
project which he afc weds with the aid of Bishop Lefevre, 
a _ carried out successfully. ee 
In August, 1855, Louisville was given up to a Know-Nothing _ 
Saas miob who britcholed or burned nearly one hundred Catholics 
and gave some twenty houses to the flames. The cathedral was os. 
menaced, but, by the providence of God, escaped. Bishop Spald- a 
ing took an important part in the councils held at Cincinnati in — ; 
1855, 1858, and 1861, the sua letters all emanating from his 


V. ile Pritant | in the care of his diocese, he was always en- 


= 
bg 


‘gaged ir in some literary work. He exposed the fallacy of Morse’s 
i pretended Lafayette motto, silenced Prentiss in regard to Catholic 


education, and gave a noble refutation of D’Aubigné’s “ History 
rot the Reformation.” When the civil war began his diocese be- 


Ay, ie a scene of military operations ; colleges closed and churches 
__were exposed to destruction. “TI must attend to aed he wrote, 
a « without entering into angry political discussion.” His priests 


and sisters of various orders were untiring in their devotion to 


the sick and wounded on the battlefield and in the hospital, 


eS: brethren in the faith. His own diocese was net neglected ; in 


_ several dying martyrs to charity. Amid all the turmoil of war, 
however, Bishop Spalding assembled his priests in synod to re- 
new their fervor in such dread times. 


On the 11th of June, 1864, he received the Papal Rescript 
which promoted him to the archiepiscopal see of Baltimore as 


‘successor to Archbishop Kenrick. He took possession of his new 
see on the 31st of July. One of his earliest acts was to found a 


House of the Good Shepherd in Baltimore, a colony of sisters 
coming from Louisville at his request. He then made a visi- 
tation of his diocese, urging the faithful to profit by the jubitee 
then granted by Pope Pius IX. In his pastoral on that occasion 
he explained and justified the famous Syllabus. In 1865 he 
convened the sixth synod of the diocese. As the war went on 
he was charged with the administration of the diocese of Charles- 


ton, to which the bishop was unable to return, and he made a 


successful appeal to Northern Catholics to aid their war-stricken 


1866 he began a boys’ protectory, confiding it to the Xaverian 


Brothers. A Plenary Council was again required, and Pope 


Pius [X., approving the plan, by letters of February 16, 1866, ap- 


pointed Archbishop Spalding to preside. He immediately set to 
work to plan out its whole work, and when, years after, a third 
council was called it was found that there was little to be done 
except to carry out such parts of his plan as had not been acted 


upon at the time. The great ecclesiastical assembly met in his 


4 cathedral on the 7th of October, seven archbishops, thirty-eight 
_ bishops, three mitred abbots, and more than a hundred theologians Be 
a | det part in its seu erates. It was the largest council smce 
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_ the general one held at Trent. Its decrees: covered the whole 
field of dogma and discipline. PONT ie a4 
| The great archbishop then devoted himself to his own diocese, i 
and gave especial attention to extending the ministry to Catholic — 
colored people and all who sought to enter the Church. He™ oy 
_ visited Europe, but even there was laboring for the good of the — a 
Church in this country. ee 
On the 20th of October, 1869, he took leave of his diocese int 
order to attend the General Council of the Vatican, summoned by _ 
. Pope Pius IX. At first he was one who deemed the definition of © 
the Pope’s infallibility when teaching ew cathedra opportune ; but 
when he found the rationalistic governments of France, Spain, 
| Bavaria, Austria, and Italy intriguing to prevent it, he declared 
that the definition was necessary. With the bishops from coun. 
tries where Catholicity was free, he insisted upon it. He labored 
incessantly during the eight months that the sessions lasted, and 
- -yemained in Rome till the fourth and last general congregation, 
July 18,1870. After the Constitution issued, Archbishop Spald- 
ing addressed a pastoral to his flock on the Papal Infallibility, 
treating the subject in the plain and simple style that carries 
light and conviction to the mind, He then visited Switzerland 
ay and Savoy, intending to return to the council when it reassem- My 
bled, but the wicked course of Victor Emmanuel in seizing Rome 
made its reassembling impossible. Archbishop Spalding re- — 
turned to his diocese. There he resumed his labors, though re- — 
a curring illness made all exertion at times impossible; he built ~— 
fine parochial schools near his cathedral, and began a church in — a 
on ‘honor of St. Pius V.. A visit to New York on matters relating © 
ie to the Church in the whole country brought on acute bronchitis. - 
On Christmas day he said Mass at a temporary altar in the hall — 
near his bedroom, and it was the last time he was to offer the a 
Holy Sacrifice. His sufferings became intense, and the remedies 4 
employed to relieve him were extremely painful, but he bore all 
with cheerfulness and resignation. He expired on the 7th of Aa 
February, 1812, Bishop Becker giving him the last blessing, © 
. and on the 12th his body was laid beside that of Archbishop 
Kenrick. ane | Pah 
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. First Beep of Newari High Archbishop of Baltimore 


_ James Roosrevert Bayney was the son of Dr. Guy Carleton 


8 Bayley and Grace Roosevelt, his father. being a brother of the 


holy Eliza Seton, who founded the Sisters of Charity in the 
United States. He was brought up in the Episcopalian creed, 
to which the family belonged, and early evinced a love of litera- 


ture and books. Aféer an early course at Mount Pleasant Aca- 


. gratify the wish of Archbishop Hughes, returned to New York i) 


all records of the past and insuring future regularity. When 


a dral, New York, by Archbishop Bedini. In his new diocese he 


demy he entered Trinity College, Hartford, and became a pupil 
of Rev. Dr. Samuel Farmer Jarvis, whose love of the Fathers 
and clear, logical mind drew himself and his pupils irresistibly 
towards Catholic truth. Under him he prepared for admission to 
the ministry of the Episcopal Church, and in time became rector 
of a church at Harlem. But his soul felt cramped in the cold 
formalities of that sect. Visiting the poor and often suffering 
Catholic huts in his district, he was impressed by the lively 
faith, piety, and resignation which he witnessed. He resolved 
to become a Catholic. An uncle, whose favorite he was, endea- 
vored to dissuade him and sent him abroad, certain that if young 
Bayley saw Catholicity as it was in Rome he would be cured of i. 
all such ideas. Renouncing the worldly prospects before him), 7733 
he was received into the Church in Rome in April, 1842. Pro- i 
ceeding to Paris, he entered the seminary of St. Sulpice, and, to 


to be ordained by him in 1844. Attached to the cathedral, he 


was zealous on the mission; and, as secretary of the archbishop, 


organized the chancery of the diocese, collecting and arranging a 


New Jersey, which had been part of the dioceses of New York ee 
and Philadelphia, was formed into a bishopric the Rev. Mr. 
Bayley was selected as the first Bishop of Newark, and was “on 
consecrated on the 30th of October, 1853, in St Paine Cathe. a 


established Seton Hall, a theological seminary and college of a | 
high order, introduced several religious communities, encouraged 
the building of churches, and above all of schools, formed as- 
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sociations to keep young men together and give them ac. be 


enjoyment. For nineteen years his influence was felt throughout 
the State, the bitterest enemies of the faith acknowledging that 


it was ever exerted in the cause of morality and good citizenship. 


His pastoral letters were read with reverence by his flock and 
with respect by all, and in the three councils of New York and 


the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore his learning, wisdom, 
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and practical methods carried great weight. He visited Rome 
in 1862 at the time of the canonization of the Japanese martyrs, 
and some years later to attend the centenary of the Apostles 
St. Peter and St. Paul. In 1872 he was, to his own regret, trans- 
ferred by, a brief of July 10 to the see of Baltimore as successor 
of Archbishop Spalding. His health was already impaired, but 
he twice visited his diocese and began a third visitation. He 
freed the cathedral from debt and consecrated it. In 1877 he 
was advised to visit Vichy for the benefit of his health, but, 
finding his disease increase, he sought only to die among his 
flock. He reached New York in a dying condition, and expired 
at Newark, among the clergy and people who loved him go de- 
votedly, October 3, 1877. After funeral services in the cathe- 
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dral of that city his remains were conveyed to Baltimore for a 


similar honors, and were finally laid beside those of his vene- 
rated aunt, Mother Seton, at Emmittsburg. 

Beside his pastorals ie published a “Sketch of the Onis 
Church on the Island of New York” and “Memoirs of Bishop 
Bruté, of Vincennes.” 


HIS EMINENCE JAMES CARDINAL GIBBONS, 


First Vicar-Apostolic of North Carolina, Fourth Bishop of 


Lichmond, Ninth Archbishop of Baltimore. 


JAMES GIBBONS was hore in the cathedral parish, Balter eB 


and baptized in that venerable church by the Rev. Charles I. 


White. He was taken to Ireland at the age of ten, and made his a 
earliest studies there, attracting the attention of Archbishop Mc- _ “4 
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a by his piety and diligence. Returning to his native coun-- 
- try, he entered the preparatory seminary, St. Charles’ College, and 
after his course there entered St. Mary’s College, Baltimore. - He: 
was ordained in March, 1861, and assigned to St. Patrick’s: 
Jhureh, but in a few months received charge of St. Bridget’s: 
Shurch, Canton, with the care of St. Lawrence’s at Locust Point,, 
as well as of the Catholic soldiers at Fort McHenry. The zeal! 
_ of the young priest in this laborious duty showed his merit, and 
Archbishop Spalding made him his secretary and assistant at the 
’ cathedral. The peculiar charm of his manner, the influence his 
| piety exercised, made him a marked man, and at the Second Plen- 
' ary Council of Baltimore he was selected as the priest best fitted’ 
to organize the new vicariate-apostolic in North Carolina, a State: 
where Catholicity had made least impression. He did not shrink 
from the difficult task. Everything was to be created ; the scat-. 
tered Catholics were fewer in the whole State than would be- 
found in a Maryland parish. He was consecrated Bishop of Ad- 
tamyttum in the cathedral of Baltimore, August 16, 1868, and 
proceeded to Wilmington, North Carolina, making St. Thomas” 
Church his residence. He found one or two priests in the State,. 
and seven hundred Catholics scattered in a population of a mil-. 
lion. He drew devoted priests to him, and labored in person: 
with the gentle zeal of a St. Francis of Sales, winning a way to. 
hearts that the profoundest erudition or the highest eloquence: 
failed to reach. He visited every part of the State, preaching 
and lecturing in court-houses, meeting-houses, any hall that could. 
be had, and everywhere presenting the unknown truth with ir-. 
© resistible power. His method can be best understood by his: 
_-wonderful little book, “The Faith of our Fathers,” a work that 
has been more effective than any other since Milner published | 
his “End of Controversy.” Little communities of converts be- 
gan to form, and the ministers of God began to feel courage. 
Churches sprang up in the larger cities, the Sisters of Mercy came: 
to open an academy, and the ancient order of St. Benedict pre- 
pared to found a monastery. On the death of Bishop McGill,. 
___ Doctor Gibbons was transferred to the see of Richmond, J uly 380,. 
_ 1872, retaining, however, the charge of his vicariate. His labors. 
in the larger field were even more fruitful, and the influence was. 
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precarious, asked that he should be appointed coadjutor of Bal- 4 ‘ 
 timore. On the 29th of May, 1877, he was made Bishop of J an- 


i \ opolis and proceeded to Maryland. He left with reluctance the 


flocks in Virginia and North Carolina to assume the charge of 
the ancient diocese of Baltimore, of which he became archbishop 

on the death of A:chbishop Bayley in the following October. 
The pallium was conferred upon him on the 10th of February, 


1878. His venerable mother, who had lived to see her son en- 


5 throned in the cathedral where he had been baptized, died soon 
after at the age of eighty. Raised thus ‘to the highest position 


in the American hierarchy, he enjoys the respect as all, and was oo 
- chosen by Pope Leo XIII. to preside in the Third Plenary Oeiine a: x 
cil of Baltimore in November, 1884, having been invited to — o 
- Rome with other archbishops and bishops in the previous year 


in order to deliberate on the most urgent matters to be con- 
sidered in that assembly. | ’ 
In the Consistory held by Pope Leo XIII. in a une, 1886, the 


Archbishop of Baltimore was created a cardinal priest, and the 


insignia of his new dignity were soon after borne to him across" 
the Atlantic. | 


DIOCESE OF BOSTON. 


RIGHT REV. JOHN CHEVERUS, 


| First Bishop of Boston, then Bishop of Montauban, Arch- 
bishop of Bae and Cardinal, 


JoHN Lovts LrresvrE CHEVERUS was born at Mayenne, 
France, J anuary 28, 1768, where his family held a high position. 
_ Trained by a pious HiSthen he received the tonsure at the age of 
_ twelve, and studied at college only to prepare himself for the 
altar. .He completed his studies at the college of Louis le 
_ Grand and the seminary of St. Magloire, and was ordained _ a 
_ priest December 8, 1790. He became curate of his uncle; a. ae 
parish priest in Maori. whom he soon succeeded, and was 
made canon of Mans. Refusing the constitutional oath, he was 
cast into prison, but escaped in June, 1792, and reached England. 
He had begun to labor as a missionary ce when his old friend, 
the Abbé Matignon, then the only priest in New England, im- 
BP plored him to come to his aid. He landed at Boston in April, 
_ 1796, and, receiving faculties from Bishop Carroll, set to work 
“ with Dr, Le to attend the scattered Gariotes: from the 

_ Penobscot Indians in Maine to the poor emigrants in Connecti- 
a cut. So bitter was the feeling against Catholicity that he was 
_ soon arrested in Maine and tried with criminals for marrying @ 
seal in that district, and narrowly escaped imprisonment with 
_ thieves and driniards. But his charity, learning, and piety soon 
_ made a deep impression on all, and the Catholic body found 
some of the still oppressive ee modified out of respect to him. 
The original church of the Holy Cross was rebuilt by him and 
_ dedicated by Archbishop Carroll in 1808. Other churches were 
_ soon erected by his zeal. When the see of Boston was erected 
‘S he was selected as bishop, though he sought to have the honor © 
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-cese. . He soon ioe his friend and coadjutor, but gathered other 
priests around him, laboring more abundantly than any of them 


the poor in his unbounded charity, and winning Protestants to 


-of Montauban, and urged him to return to France, he declined to ‘i 


church in all New England. Bishop Cheverus left a cathedral 


sphere was evidently soon to be his. On the death of the Arch. - 
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November 1, 1810, his whole thought was ‘deveren to his io 


in enduring all the hardships of a missionary priest, relieving — 4 


the faith by the example of his virtue as well as the clearness 
and force of his arguments. His health began to sink under his | 
arduous duties, but when Louis XVIII. named him forthe see 


abandon the poor diocese which had so long been the scene of 
his priestly and episcopal labors. He yielded only when physi- 
cians declared that he could not live if he spent another win. ~ 
ter in Boston. After giving away all he possessed to the clergy Ne 
and the poor he embarked for Europe in October, 1823. When 
Matignon and Cheverus began their labors there was one poor 


in Boston, St. Augustine’s in South Boston, a church in Maine, 
‘and one in New Hampshire. 

He had, too, seen many embrace the faith—the Barbers of 
New Hampshire, Dr. Green in Boston, Rev. Dr. Kewley, of Con- 
necticut. He could feel that the Church he had done so much 


- to found was destined, with God’s blessing, to thrive and prosper, 


As Bishop of Montauban Dr. Cheverus was soon known 
throughout France. Eloquent in the pulpit, full of learning, 
charitable and benevolent to the suffering and poor without dis- 
‘tinction, impressing all by the sanctity of his life, the fiercest 
of the old revolutionists acknowledged his power. A higher 


bishop of Bordeaux in 1826 he was promoted to that see and 
smade a Peer of France. Other honors flowed upon him : he was 
chosen to the Royal Council, created Knight Commander of the 
Order of the Holy Ghost. The fall of Charles X. and the acces- 
vsion of Louis Philippe did not alter the general esteem for 
Archbishop Cheverus, and all hailed his eee to the cardi. 
malate in 1836. He dia not long survive this exaltation, dyna 4 
in the midst of his labors on the 19th of July. a 

Each diocese that he had directed had some institution, some . 


good work, as a monument of his zeal. Al the early churches 


_ RIGHT REY. BENEDICT JOSEPH FENWICK, 
Second Bishop of Boston. 


- Bisnop FEnwick was a native of Maryland, born near Juonade 
Bbw, in St. Mary’s County, the cradle of Catholicity, September 
- 1782, descended from one of the earliest settlers under Lord 
~ Baltimore. No sooner was Georgetown College opened in 1792 
- than he and his brother were prepared for admission to it. His 
course there confirmed his vocation, and he was soon enrolled as 
~ a student in the Sulpitian seminary at Baltimore. When the 
- members of the Society of Jesus were permitted in 1806 to re- 
organize under the superiors in Russia the two brothers sought 
admission. Benedict was ordained by Bishop Neale at George- 
___ town, March 12, 1808. The difficult mission of New York was 
his first mission, and there, as assistant to the venerable Father 
Kohlman, he Pongered: the greatest service not only in the paro- 
 ebial oak but in establishing and dirécting “The New York 
Literary Institution.” He was in time administrator of the 
_ diocese in the absence and after the death of Bishop Coneanen, 


ii designs. After becoming vicar-general of Bishop Connolly he 
was made president of Georgetown College in 1817, but was 
sent the next year to Charleston by Bishop Neale to restore 


sion, he returned to the college and soon after resumed the presi- 
it “dency. On the 10th of May, 1825, he was appointed Bishop of 
a Boston, and was consecrated on All Saints’ Day by Archbishop 


_eese, comprising all the New England States, contained four 


_ churches, but on his arrival he found only two priests remaining. 
2 es at once assumed the peeoebil ue at the cee Be, 
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and began the erection of St. Patrick’s Cathedral from his own ) us: 


- peace to the Church. Having successfully carried out his mis- 


. ~ Maréchal, assisted by Bishops England and Conwell. His dio- 
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cares was to secure for the Ursuline nuns a caidas: pro- 
perty in Charlestown, which received the name of Mount Bene- 


dict, and where a fine convent and academy were soon erected. ; 
Priests were obtained and new missions opened, while his house 
became a seminary where young men were prepared to increase ‘a 


the clergy of the diocese. He made a visitation of his diocese 
and learned by personal observation the number and condition | 
of the Catholics, and selected spots for churches. He rebuilt 
that at Charlestown, and had the gratification of seeing others 
begun at Eastport, Orono, Saco, and Portland, Me. at Dover, N. 3 
H., Hartford, Newport, and Pawtucket. One of his earliest cares 


_ was to mark by a suitable monument the spot at Norridgewalk, 


~_ 
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Me., where Rev. Sebastian Rale had been killed in 1724. 

There was much to encourage Bishop Fenwick, especially 
after the first and second councils of Baltimore; but unprin- 4 
cipled men stimulated prejudice and hatred against Catholics, A 
and a book appeared full of calumnies against the Ursuline 
nuns. On the 11th of August, 1834, a mob attacked that house 


of defenceless ladies, drove them from it, and burned it to the i, 
ground, by the apathy if not the connivance of the authorities. 4 
It was a terrible blow to the bishop, who saw courts acquit the 


guilty. In 1842 he held the first synod in his diocese, and 
formally put in force the decrees of the Baltimore councils. 
The next year he obtained the erection of a see of Hartford, 
with Connecticut and Rhode Island as the diocese. In 18438 he 
founded the college of the Holy Cross at Worcester, confiding 
it to the Society of Jesus, but was never able to obtain a 
charter for it. The next year, finding his strength and health 
decline, he obtained a coadjutor in the person of the Rt. Rev. 
John B. Fitzpatrick. In the same year he received into the 
Church the distinguished philosopher, O. A. Brownson. Bishop 
Fenwick continued in the constant discharge of his duties, but 
in the summer of 1846 disease manifested itself in a fatal form, 
and he expired on the 11th of August. a 

Bishop Fenwick was one of the great bishops of the Church, 
learned and prudent in the council, eloquent in the pulpit, 4 
energetic and active in his episcopal duties, a father to his 
clergy and people. The diocese he found with two priests he 
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BP forty. five and. with a corresponding increase in 
s and institutions. 


RIGHT REV. JOHN BERNARD FITZPATRICK, 
Lhird Bishop of Boston. 


. -Joun Bernarp Frrzparrick was born in Boston, November 
1812, his parents having emigrated seven years before from 
Bia rore, Ireland. Their son received his early training in the 
5 best city schools, and in the famous Boston Latin School he 
won several avals. Bishop Fenwick, who knew his piety and 
i BE ilenis, saw and encouraged his vocation for the priesthood, and 
in 1829 he was sent to the Sulpitian college in Montreal. Here 
he so thoroughly mastered the French language in all its nice- 
ties that he was made professor of rhetoric and belles-lettres. 
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His studies for the priesthood were made at St. Sulpice, Paris, 


and he was ordained priest June 13, 1840. Returning home, 
_ he was assistant at the cathedral, and afterwards at St. Mary’s 
_ Church, Boston. Having been appointed to East Cambridge, 
_ he erected a substantial stone church. When the health of 
ee Bishop Fenwick required aid he chose Rev. Mr. Fitzpatrick as 
his coadjutor, aware of his sound theological learning, his zeal, 
and his administrative ability. On being appointed Bishop of 
Eye: - Gallipolis in 1844, he was consecrated at Georgetown on the 
es: (24th of March. He at once took up his residence with the 
a ‘ishop, laboring with his wonted zeal. In less than two years 


a Saad whole burden of the diocese devolved upon him, and he 


a ics several years. By his energy, by 1853 he had increased the 
_ - churches in Massachusetts from twenty-seven to fifty; but he 
saw the necessity of bishops for the more northern States, and 
in 1853 was rejoiced to relinquish Maine and New Hampshire 
Po the Bishop of Portland and Vermont to the Bishop of Bur- 
~ lington. Bishop Fitzpatrick encouraged the erection of a re- 
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The anti-Catholic excitement soon after saddened his heart. 
by other outrages like that of Charlestown. A church’ at Dor. 
chester was olen up, another burned at Bath, that at Manches- 
ter was attacked, and the houses of Gatholes wrecked. ‘The 
very legislature of the State stooped to infamy and appointed 

a committee to investigate the convents, and the Sisters of Notre — 

> Dame were grossly insulted by men appointed by the General - 

Court of Massachusetts; yet in a few days the papers rang with 

exposure of the notorious character of some of these very men. 

- _-In 1859 a Catholic pupil in the Eliot School was flogged for 

declining to repeat the spurious form of the Lord’s Prayer used 
by Protestants. A court acquitted the teacher, but Bishop 
Fitzpatrick addressed the School Board in a most masterly 
document, in which he showed the injustice of the enforced 
use of the Protestant version of the Bible, the enforced learning 
of the Ten Commandments in the Protestant form, and the 
enforced repeating of the spurious form of the Lord’s Prayer. | 
The bishop at once set to work to make Catholics independent 
of the State schools, which were conducted in such disregard 
of the rights of conscience. The Jesuit Fathers opened Boston 
College ; the Sisters of Mercy an academy and hospital at Wor. 
cester; parish schools were established in Boston, South and 
East Bowens Salem, and Lawrence. 

As business had grown around the old cathedral, Bishop 
Fitzpatrick, to his sorrow, saw that it must soon be removed. He 
purchased a fine site, and plans were prepared for a noble edifice ; 
but he deferred the Fone so many necessary churches and institne 
tions demanded the resources of the faithful. His health was_ 
never robust, and on the 14th of December, 1864, he was seized 

| with violent pains, and, though his condition became critical, 
vi he would not disturb the priests in the house. When one came 
at last the bishop was senseless on the floor, bathed in hisown 
blood. Extreme Unction was administered. He never regained 
health or strength, and expired on the 13th of February, 1866. _ 

Reduced as his diocese was in extent, he left it with 115 
churches, 110 priests, an asylum, an hospital, a reformatory, 
colleges, and schools. 
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ee OF BOSTON. 


Me MOST REV. JOHN JOSEPH WILLIAMS, 
| © Fourth Bishop and First ehhh of Boston. 


| Joun JoserH Witt1ams was born in Boston ‘on the 97th 
of April, 1822, his parents having emigrated from Ireland to 
that city. His first rudiments were acquired in the public 
primary school, but when a Catholic school was opened at 
Bee cathedral in 1827, under the Rev. Messrs. Fitton, Tyler, and 
_ Wiley, then young seminarians, the future ontinon was 
; 4 one of the first scholars at the opening of this humble seat of 
' learning. In 1833 he entered the College of Montreal, directed 
by the priests of St. Sulpice, and there was duly graduated after 
a course of eight years. Feeling called to serve God in his 
_ sanctuary, he went to the great seminary of the Sulpitians in 
Paris, where he made his theological course, and was ordained 
by onaiencar Affre, Archbishop of Paris, in 1845. | 
On his return to Boston he was By nea at the cathedral, and 
for ten years, from November 1, 1845, directed the Sunday-school. 
In 1855 he was appointed rector a the cathedral, and, after 
_ discharging the duties of that position for two years, became  —_ 
pastor of St. James’ Church, Boston, and vicar-general of the : 
_ diocese, His administration as parish priest had. shown his 
_ ability and discretion, as well as the possession of the highest 
__ sacerdotal qualifications. 
a As the health of Bishop Fitzpatrick became precarious, the 
_ Very Rev. Mr. Williams was elected titular Bishop of Tripoli 
and coadjutor, January 9, 1866, but before his consecration 
_ Bishop Fitzpatrick breathed Hie last. He was consecrated 
_ Bishop of Boston to which he had succeeded on the 11th of 


a _ March, 1866, Archbishop McCloskey officiating. , a 
Di tihider ff impulse the development of churches and i in 
stitutions went on. The Sisters of Charity of Madame d’You- _ “a 


. ville’s foundation, commonly called Gray Nuns, came from 
- Montreal in 1866 to labor in the diocese, as did the Sisters of 
the Third Order of St. Francis, Lowell had a convent with 
q : gente and schools; Chicopee had its convent; Boston saw 
fe: Bouse of the Good nes begun, Then came a convent 
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of Sisters of Mercy at Worcester. The secular ie 
aided in their labors by the Jesuits, Franciscans, Oblates, and n 
Augustinians, were Soon joined by the Redemptorists. Schools — 
marked the real progress. \ 

In 1870 the diocese contained 148 churches with 183 priests, ( 
and a division was deemed seasonable. A see was erected in 
June at Springfield, with a diocese embracing five counties ; and 


in 1872 the diocese of Providence took from Boston Bristol, 


Barnstable, and part of Plymouth counties. On the 12th of 
February, 1875, Boston was made an archiepiscopal see, and a 
new ecclesiastical province was instituted, Boston being metro- 
politan, and Portland, Burlington, Springfield, Hartford, and 
Providence being the suffragans. Archbishop Williams re- 
ceived the pallium from the hands of Archbishop McCloskey. — 

One of the great desires of Archbishop Williams was grati- 
fied in 1884—the opening of a theological seminary, under the 
direction of the sulpitians, in a fine building which had been 
for some years in progress. At this time his diocese contained 
about 320,000 Catholics, attended by 300 priests, and having 
167 churches. 


i 
* 


MOST REV. PATRICK J. RYAN, D.D. 
Born at Cloneyharp, Ireland, in 1831. 

Ordained in 1854; Consecrated Bishop of Tricomia, 

April 14, 1872; Promoted to Philadelphia, 1884. 


MOST REV. JOHN J. WILLIAMS, D.D. 
Born in Boston, Mass., April 27, 1822. 
Ordained in May, 1845; consecrated Bishop and Coad- 


utor of Boston, January, 1866; Bishop of Boston, March 
. ll, 1866; Archbishop, Feb. 12, 1875. 
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MOST REV. PATRICK A.. FEEHAN. 

Born in County Tipperary, Ireland, Aug. 28, 1829, 
Consecrated Bishop of Nashville, Noy, 1, 1865; Arch- 
bishop of Chicago, Sept. 10, 1880. 


MOST REV. WILLIAM HENRY ELDER, D.D. 
Born in Baltimore, March 22, 1819. 
Ordained in 1846; Bishop of Natchez, May 38, 1857; 
Bishop of Avara, Jan. 30, 1880, and Coadjutor of 
Cincinnati; Archbishop of Cincinnati, July 4, 1883. 


* DIOCESE OF CHICAGO. 


RIGHT REV. WILLIAM QUARTER, 
first Bishop of Chicago. 


: Bend, January 24, 1806, The piety of his parents can be judged 
f Bon the fact that three of their sons became priests. After pre- 
 himinary studies at Tullamore he was preparing to enter Maynooth 
when the wants of the mission in the United States, as described 
BY: by a priest from this country, induced him to come to America 
in 1822. He entered Mount St. Mary’s College, where, under 
the direction of Rev. MeSsrs. Du Bois and Bruté, he was formed 
for his priestly career. Following Bishop Du Bois to New York, 
he was ordained September 4,1829. As assistant at St. Peter’s 


of 1832 that his example led to conversions. Appointed the 
next year to St. Mary’s Church, he completed it, introduced 
_ Sisters of Charity, established a fo school and academy. For 
eleven years he was the devoted, wise, and careful pastor of his 
flock, keeping up the faith in their hearts, and receiving many 


a once set to work to organize the new diocese, beginning a cathe- 


able to maintain them, and when he convoked his diocesan synod 
Bs he could number forty-one. Bishop Quarter established con- 
es ay _ ferences’ and ae to maintain a true spirit in pe hed 


95 


‘Wii1am Quarrer was born in Killurine, Kings County, Ire- 


he was instrumental in introducing the Sisters of Charity into — 
that parish, and showed such devotedness in the cholera season — 


. converts—among others a Lutheran minister, Rev. Maximilian 
Chicago, he was consecrated on the 10th of March, 1844. He at 


_dral, college, and seminary, and introduced the Sisters of Mercy. | 
He made strenuous efforts to obtain priests for all congregations — 
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His health, however, failed rapidly, and he died rather suddenly ’ 
April 10, 1848, in full possession of his faculties, after receiving 
all the sacraments. a 


f oa 

: 

RIGHT REV. JAMES OLIVER VAN DE VELDE, 
Second Bishop of Chicago and Second of Natchez. ‘ ’ a 


James OLIVER VAN DE VELDE was born near Termonde, Bel- a 
gium, April 3, 1795, and was educated piously by a priest who 
escaped from the Reign of Terror in France. He entered the — : 
seminary at Mechlin, and was teaching there when the apostolic 
Mr. Nerinckx visited Belgium to invite young aspirants to . 
the priesthood to give their services to the American mission. 
Young Mr. Van de Velde at once volunteered, but he re | 
ceived an injury on the voyage, so that he had to be carried. 3 
to St. Mary’s College. On recovering he entered the novitiate = 
of the Society of Jesus, and was ordained September 25, 1827. : 
After some missionary labors in the rural districts of Maryland, 
he was made professor of rhetoric and mathematics in the Uni- 
versity of St. Louis. He became successively vice-president and 
president of that institution, and represented the vice-province at 
Rome and at the Sixth Council of Baltimore. As vice-provin- 
cial he erected several churches and extended the Indian muis- 
sions. Appointed to the see of Chicago in 1848, he yielded 
only when it was decided that the bulls were imperative. He 
was consecrated in the church of the university, February 11, i 
1849, and proceeded to Illinois. He made a visitation of his 
diocese, and founded two asylums to care for the orphans whose 
parents had been carried off by the cholera. The climate of 
Chicago proved very severe to Bishop Van de Velde, and a ~ 
factious opposition in the diocese caused him great pain. He 
wished to resign, but a new see was erected at Quincy, and alter im 
a visit to Rome he resumed his visitations and other episcopal a 


duties till he was transferred to Natchez, July 29,1853. He left a 


ee 
3 fhe 
4 


- where ae was hospitable and warmly welcomed. Here he a 
a P iatiged zealously for two years. On the 28d of October, 1855, 
phe fell, causing a compound fracture of the leg. Fever set in, 
; which took the character of the deadly yellow fever, and, after 
a receiving the last rites with great devotion, Bishop Van de ee 
BS pprpired on the 13th of November, 1855. 


RIGHT REV. ANTHONY O’REGAN, 
Third Bishop of Chicago. 


Rienr Rey. Antnony O’Reean was born in the parish of 
_ Kiltulla, Ireland, and, becoming connected with the diocese of = 
St. Louis, soon Ane eminent positions. He was vicargene- = 
We yal of that diocese, president of the seminary at Carondelet, filling 
also the chairs of theology and Sacred Scripture. 

NS After the transfer of Bishop Van de Velde the affairs of the 
diocese of Chicago fell into great disorder, and the position of 
bishop was declined by the clergyman first selected. The Rev. 
. Mr. O’Regan was nominated, but declined till what was almost 


a peremptory order in 1854 induced him to accept the burden, 
ie and he was consecrated July 25, 1854. Possessing great ad- ee 
ministrative ability, he set to Plea earnest, restored discipline 
and order. He introduced system into the affairs of the dio- . a 

_ cese, to which he gave much anxious thought. His methods : v 
st and. administration, however, excited some complaint, and, after 


ig _ spenping two years and a half in the diocese, Bishop ORéean pro- es 
ceeded to Rome, anxious to lay down a dignity which he had ~ 
ee _ ~never sought. His earnest petition for leave to resign was: yea 
_ granted, and he was transferred to the see of Dora, June 25, .. 
_ 1858. He never returned to America, but took up fe Peaidontte oe 
i in London, where he died November 13, 1866, leaving bequests — 

' for the Pditaion of clergymen for the atetous over which he 
Y ad presided and for erecting an hospital in Chicago, is ay 


- 
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RIGHT REV. JAMES DUGGAN, 
Ooadjutor-Bishop of St. Louis and Fourth Bishop of Chicago. 


Jawes Ducean was born in the diocese’ of Dublin, Ireland, a 
in the year 1825, and came early in life to this country. Hav- — 
ing attached himself to the diocese of St. Louis, he was ordained 
‘by dispensation, under the canonical age, when only twenty-two, i 
May 29, 1847, by Archbishop Kenrick. Notwithstanding his _ 
youth, he was made superior of the St. Louis Theological Semi- — 

nary at Carondelet, and subsequently acted as one of the profes- — 
a sors, In 1850 he was attached to the cathedral, and in 1854 was ‘ 
ne made one of the vicars-general of the diocese and pastor of the 
church of the Immaculate Conception. He was regarded as one a 
of the ablest and most eloquent priests in the diocese, and his 
- gelection to aid Archbishop Kenrick in his arduous duties was 
cordially approved. He was appointed Bishop of Gabala and 
coadjutor of St. Louis January 9, 1857, and was consecrated 
Bishop of Antigone May 38, 1857. He rendered efficient aid to © 
Archbishop Kenrick in the administration of the diocese; on the — 
retirement of Bishop O’Regan he was made administrator of — 
Chicago and finally bishop of that see. His health, never strong, — 
soon gave way, and, leaving his diocese, he proceeded to Europe. — 
While there complaints were made against his administration, on 
learning of which he returned to his diocese and removed some — 


ne 


2 | of the remonstrants. The matter was referred to the Archbishop — 


be uch aos, 


* 


RIGHT REV. THOMAS FOLEY, 


_ priesthood, He entered St. Mary’s Seminary, where he soon 
became one of the prefects. The rites and ceremonial of the 
: i PD Oharch were a favorite study, and this led to his selection as 
master of ceremonies at the Fifth Provincial Council. He was 

ordained by Archbishop Eccleston August 17, 1846, and was 
appointed pastor of Rockville. After being assistant at St. 
 Patrick’s, Washington, he was from 1848 connected with the 
 eathedral, Baltimore, and for some years was chancellor of the 
_ diocese. He acted as secretary at the first and second Plenary 
Councils, and from 1867 was vicar-general of the diocese. His 
merit and ability were widely known, and important duties were 
evidently in store for him. He was selected for the difficult 
__ task of restoring discipline and order in the diocese of Chicago, 
which Bishop Duggan’s acts, while his malady was unsuspected, 


Bishop of Pergamus and coadjutor of Chicago on the 19th of 


-more, February 27, 1870, by Bishop McCloskey, of Louisville. 


aad experience in diocesan aan enabled him to meet 


ie: his clergy with zeal and activity, and his financial ability kept 
the outlay for new churches within reasonable bounds and 


had involved in great sien iies Rev. Mr. Foley was appointed 


November, 1869, and was consecrated in the cathedral, Balti: pe 


4 2 Pabden churches no eo serviceable. Bishop Foley ar ne 


established a credit which made necessary loans easy. While | : 


Catholic ae was thus full of hope it was visited by the A 


a Rlbeiat Bastien an orphan asylum, the dase of Provi- 
es nee, St. rag eats Parte and Convent, and the select school 


Ge iiokeity 3 in ie city, was one of the puildiaeee ( | 
flames. The bishop and his clergy set to work mith energy to Mm 
repair this terrible loss, although the parishioners had been 
‘seattered far and wide by the conflagration; but as the city iy 
was rebuilt and spread Catholic churches and institutions kept 
pace with its progress. The cathedral of the Holy Name rose 
from its ashes by his energy. Hight years’ labor had given the 
diocese a new life and spirit. Under his administration the — 
priests in the diocese had increased from one hundred and forty- 
two to two hundred and six, and his churches from about two 
hundred to fully three hundred. Five new convents and seven 
academies had been begun, and he had erected a new cathedral. 
| Everything promised a season of needed rest for Bishop — 
Foley amid a clergy and people who had learned to admire him, Oy 
but while returning from a filial visit to his mother in Baltimore 
he contracted a heavy cold and was stricken down by pneu- a! 
monia in February, 1879. His strength, exhausted by his years 


noe 


of labor, could not resist the disease, and he expired on the 19th. 
During his administration the diocese of Chicago was again 
divided, and a new see established at Peoria, its diocese being 
increased, after Bishop Foley’s death, by the addition of some 
counties taken from that of Chicago. 


MOST REY. PATRICK A. FEEHAN, 
Third Bishop of Nashville, First Archbishop of Chacago. a 


a Parriok A. Fernan was born in the County Tipperary, Ire _ 
M ie land, and was educated at the celebrated Seminary of Maynooth. — 

_ Having resolved to devote himself to the American mission, he _ 
came to St. Louis in 1852, and was appointed superior of thes 
seminary at Carondelet. iN pastor of the church of the Im. | 
- maculate Conception in St. Louis, which position he filled for, 
i or Yours he acquired So aa as a devoted ah eae re 


Aa to fill the vacancy on the 7th of July 1865. The pro- A 8 
ss of Catholicity in Tennessee has never been rapid, but un-- : 
r the energetic impulse given by Bishop Feehan progress was: 4 
» very marked. He was consecrated on the 1st of November,, 
is 1865, and proceeded. to the State of Tennessee, which had been : 
one Ms the battle-grounds of the war, many of the inhabitants fe 
being arrayed on each side. Amid the din of arms religion had. 
uffered greatly, and Bishop Feehan found not more than twelve 
priests or churches in his diocese. By the year 1879 the diocese 
‘ of Nashville reported twenty-seven priests, twenty-nine churches, 
& a college under the Christian Brothers, academies and parochial 
a ‘schools under Dominican Sisters, ee of Mercy, of St. Joseph,, 
_ Sisters of Charity, and Riots of the Most Precious Blood. =~ 
_ There was, too, a convent of the Sisters of the Good Shepherd. 
with its usual Refuge, and two orphan asylums. Yet the diocese 
had been visited by the terrible yellow fever at Memphis the 
_ year before; nine priests and thirteen Sisters died there attend-. 
_ ing the sick, among them the vicar-general of the diocese, the. 
4 gs Rey. Martin O’Riordan. 

_ The death of Bishop Foley left Chicago unprovided; and as. 
the lapse of years had shown Bishop Duggan’s malady to be. 
‘ incurable, the Holy See created Chicago a metropolitan see,, 
_ making Peoria and Alton its suffragans, and promoted Bishop. 
- Feehan to the newly-erected archiepiscopal throne September’ Goa 
Et e 10, 1880. The archbishop has more than maintained the Catho- 
i lic interests in Chicago ; indeed, the growth is said to exceed 
| that at any former Beviod, In three years nine new parishes 
; _ were established in Chicago alone. He has placed on a solid 
basis St. Mary’s Training School for Boys, an excellent institu- 
_ tion in charge of the Christian Brothers. 
| i. On the 25th of May, 1883, the archbishop and his flock cele- 
brated the Catholic semi- aa the fiftieth anniversary of 
th he founding of St. Mary’s Church, the oldest Catholic church 
1 n the any ae Mt before ae in what 1 18 NOW iss 
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300 adherents. Aleve years ‘later, in 1844, rc 

- five priests and very few churches. In 1884 the 10ce 

ing only a portion of the State, contained. 936° “priests, - 

churches, two colleges, eighteen academies, four hospitals, ie 

3 - asylums a Catholic population of more than a quarter of © 

—anillion, more than one-tenth being pupils in. Catholic schools 
In November 1884, Archbishop Feehan attended the grar 

convention of the episcopate in the Third Plenary Council of — 

Baltimore. 


DIOCESE OF CINCINNATL. 


RIGHT REV. EDWARD FENWICK, a 
first Bishop of Cincinnati. ’ 
3 Epwarp D. Fenwick was born in St. Mary’s County, Mary- : i 


land, in 1768, of a pious Catholic family which had adhered to- : * 
the faith from the colonization of the colony, and which in his 
_ person gave a second of its descendants to the young episcopate. a 
of the United States. Having been sent at the age of sixteen. eo 
to the Dominican college at Bornheim, in Flanders, he went ay 
Ms _ through his studies with distinction, and, feeling called to the ree 
ligious life, entered the order of St. Dominic as a novice. He: ae 
_ ‘Spent several years in the quiet seclusion, discharging the du- 
; ce ties of professor and procurator, till the armies of revolutionary ne 
__. France overran the Low Countries. The convent was seized and. 
Father Fenwick and his brethren were thrown into prison as 
“a Englishmen. Procuring his release as an American citizen, he 
_ joined the Dominicans of his province in England; but, as he 


i 
tor 


__was desirous of laboring in his native land, he obtained from — s 
_ the general of the order permission to conduct a colony of Fri-  _ 
_ ars Preachers to the United States. He was chosen superior of 
_ the new mission and sailed for this country with three fathers. 
_ Bishop Carroll welcomed them earnestly and assigned them to 
_ duty in Kentucky. There Father Fenwick purchased a farm im 
_ Washington County in 1805, and founded St. Rose’s convent in. 
the following year. Their missions soon extended to Ohio, 
_ where many scattered Catholics were found. — Resigning the of- 
fice of provincial to another, Father Fenwick devoted himself’ 
entirely to the Ohio mission, and was constantly rewarded by 
c 5( vering little communities of Catholics, who hailed his ad-— 
SSN aera 108 boy as 
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_ gouls. While thus devotedly performing the duty of a good 
1 ai shepherd he was struck down wk the cholera at Saut Ste. Mar 


vent with joy. Missions were Bo Naben at Sonnet: Dayton, 
and Cincinnati. Mr, Peter Dittoe presented him a aoe in Perry a 
‘County, on condition that he established a convent of his order 
‘upon it, and Father Fenwick took up his residence there with ve 
another religious, their numbers being soon increased. From | 


this centre the missions in Ohio were regularly attended, and 
churches were gradually erected at different points. Bishop 
Flaget, whose diocese embraced that State, urged the erection 
of a new diocese north of the Ohio River. In 1789 there had 
‘been an attempt to colonize the Scioto country with emigrants 
from France, and it was proposed to give them a separate supe- 
rior, subject, however, to Bishop Carroll; but the settlers were 
not earnestly devoted to their faith and never even had a priest. 
‘On the 19th of June, 1821, Pope Pius VII. created the diocese _ 
of Cincinnati and appointed Edward Fenwick the first bishop. 
Receiving consecration at the hands of Bishop Flaget, January 
18, 1822, Bishop Fenwick proceeded to Cincinnati, where he — 
hired a little house and sent out to purchase a meal. The city — 
possessed a little frame church about a mile from the limits. 
Removing this into the city, Dr. Fenwick made it his cathedral, _ 
but in the course of two years it was too small for his congrega- _ 
tion. The wants of his diocese, which he estimated as contain-— ye 
ing then eight thousand Catholics, appalled him; he borrowed a 
hundred dollars and set out for Rome to ask the Pope to relieve 
him of his episcopate. Pope Leo XII. consoled and encouraged _ 
‘the pious bishop, and many charitable persons contributed to aid 
the cause of religion in Ohio. The Association for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith, recently established at Lyons, joined in the 
good work. Bishop Fenwick returned to his diocese with fresh +f 
hopes; he erected a cathedral and began a series of missions, es- 
‘tablishing churches and, where possible, schools, confiding them — on 
to the Poor Clares, Sisters of Charity, and Dominican nuns. In a : 
his laborious visitations, which extended over Michigan and Wis. Y 
consin—then called Northwest Territory—-he visited the Catholic P 
Indians, whose faith he revived. After attending the first coun- — 
cil of Baleions he resumed his apostolical journeys in search of A 


vf ta ; a ‘ Heres H Ne ee ‘ a phony \ } 


ie sufficiently to visit Arbre Croche and Detroit. At | 
1 he was again seized with the cholera, but heroically kept 
mly to die the next day, September 26, 1832, at Wooster, 
io. This apostolic bishop, thus prematurely cut off, left twenty 
urches and thirty priests attending the large Catholic popula- 
_ tion whom his untiring labors had united in zealous congrega- 
" tions, in a State where he had been the pioneer priest. | 


MOST REV. JOHN BAPTIST PURCELL, 


Second Bishop and First Archbishop of Cincinnati. 


_ ‘um successor of Bishop Fenwick was for many years one 
of the most notable and influential members of the American 
hierarchy. John Baptist Purcell was born at Mallow, Treland, 43 
on the 26th of February, 1800. After making a successful ae 
course of study he came to the United States at the age of 
eighteen, and soon became engaged in teaching. But his wish ni 
was to enter the priesthood, and, having secured admission into 
~ Mount St. Mary’s College, he evinced such talent that he was sent (Sip 
_ to St. Sulpice, in Paris, to complete his course. On his return 
he became president of Mount St. Mary’s College, acting also as 
professor. The institution flourished under his direction. He | 
was appointed to the see of Cincinnati and consecrated October — 
18, 1833, his diocese comprising the State of Ohio, with Coving- 
ton, in Kentucky; Michigan and the other portions of the diocese ‘ 
_ having been placed under a bishop at Detroit. The State of oe 
- Ohio contained about six thousand Catholics, who had sixteen — 
churches, attended by fourteen priests. He entered on his work 
with zeal, and to an advanced age performed all the duties of a ae 


3 anissionary priest. The institutions were the Dominican con-  _ 
vent and seminary at Somerset, and an orphan asylum and 
school in Cincinnati conducted by the Sisters of Charity, with 
the Atheneum, the nucleus of a college, at Cincinnati. By the — 
yal; his zeal new churches and institutions arose, exciting 
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fanatical alarm, which was ne by men “like hee and 
Morse. Challenged to a controversy by the Rey. Mr. Campbell, | ‘ 
Bishop Purcell refuted him and established a name as a theolo- — 
gian and polemic. He drew religious orders in to aid his work: — 


er i the Jesuits took charge of the Atheneum, the Sisters of Notre 


Dame from Namur an the Brothers of Mine opened academies — 
and schools, the Priests of the Precious Blood began mission la-— i 
bors among the Germans, while the Ursulines founded their pros- “4 
‘perous convent in Brown County. In 1846 Ohio boasted seventy 
thousand Catholics, with seventy churches and seventy-three 
priests. Bishop Purcell obtained the erection of a new bishop’s — 
see at Cleveland, the diocese being that part of the State north 
of 40° 41’, In 1850 Cincinnati was made an archiepiscopal see 
by Pope Pius IX., and the bishops of Cleveland, Detroit, Louis: 
ville, and Vincennes became suffragans of Archbishop Purcell. 
His next great step was the establishment of a theological semi- 

nary, Mount St. Mary’s of the West. The suffragan bishops — 


and their metropolitan held the first Provincial Council of Cin- - bal 


cinnati in May, 1855, and a second council was held three years. 


later, after Covington had in 1853 been placed under the care 


of a resident bishop. It was attended by the bishops of De- 
troit, Cleveland, Louisville, Covington, Saut Ste. Marie, and Fort 
Wayne. The decrees of these councils show eminently how 
fully Archbishop Purcell understood the wants of the Catholic . 


community. The necessity of giving a thorough religious edu- 


cation to the young was paramount in his mind. He prepared i 


the first series of Catholic school-books; he urged the erection 
of Catholic schools, and introduced religious to guide them. To 
create churches and schools rapidly enough to meet the wants. 


of the thousands pouring into his diocese was a problem. The . 


new congregations, composed of people who had all to acquire, 
were unable to meet the cost. Borrowing became necessary. 1) 
~ In an evil hour, as it proved, Archbishop Purcell permitted his Ae 
_ brother, the vicar-general, to accept deposits of money. Unac- — 


% quainted with nee rath no financial capacity, keeping no 


records or accounts, fy official voce ruin in time to ee 
archbishop and the ) diocese. Ce 


“ 


r n ae Bishop of oigeio poli wad setae Bicker of 
ae on March me 1862. But though religion received 


1 E Bishop Pa eeeerans, was made the Pe phi After ae 
y. division the once extensive diocese of Cincinnati comprised only © 
a that part of the State lying south of 40° 41’, being the counties — 
south of the northern line of Mercer, Allen, aad Hardin counties, 
~ and all west.of the eastern line of Marion, Union, and Madison 
_ eounties and all west of the Scioto River to the Ohio. Even 
thus restricted the diocese contained 139,000 Catholics, 115: 
~ churches, with 7 in course of erection, 13 bhapele and 42 stations, 
a Po ionded by 135 priests. There were 76 tte, schools, with 
9 academies and 3 colleges, me 
In 1869 Archbishop Purcell attended the CEcumenical Conte ca 
cil of the Vatican, and was prominent in its debates on the ae 
question of defining the infallibility of the Sovereign Pontiff 
_when deciding questions of faith and morals ex cathedra—that is, 
__ when formally and distinctly brought before him as the supreme 
__ judicial authority in the Church. Archbishop Purcell, like some 
others, was averse to a distinct declaration on the question. 7 
: 7 On the 23d of May, 1876, the golden jubilee of his ordina- 
Bs tion was celebrated by his flock with solemn services in the 
. a cathedral, attended by societies in processions, and crowds of — 
Priests ae laymen, Catholic and Protestant, who came to offer — 
_ their congratulations. It was the bright an brilliant prelude 
; of a sad and terrible affliction. 
_ Early in 1879 financial affairs which had been managed 
by the Very Rev. Edward Purcell ended in bankruptcy. How 
eit all came about must ever remain a mystery. The venerable 
ay Bacchbishop, as ignorant as a child of the system and its extent, ja 
at once came forward and assumed the whole responsibility e: * 
his brother’s operations. This only complicated matters and 
‘raised a host of legal questions as to his ability,in character = __ 
# of trustee for the Catholic Church 1 in his ore to. assume an C u a 
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in conscience to pay. This extreme view no vous or can 
onist was found to take. : : 

The debts were at first supposed not to eereed a quarter of at i 

million of dollars, and attempts were made to meet or reduce it _ 
- materially by subscriptions; but when it was found that the 
indebtedness reached nearly four millions of dollars the attempt 
- was abandoned as hopeless. The Very Rev. Edward Purcell — 
_ died broken-hearted. The archbishop made an assignment of all — 
property in his name, and long litigations began. The courts 
ultimately decided that the inane congregations were not 
liable except for moneys actually advanced to them. | 

The venerable archbishop asked to be permitted to resign — 
the see which he had so long occupied, but when this was _ 
refused he obtained the appointment of a coadjutor. The choice 
fell upon the Right Rev. William H. Elder, then Bishop of | 
Natchez, who in May, 1880, assumed the administration of the 
diocese. 

Archbishop | Purcell then retired to a house near the Ursuline 
Convent in Brown County. Here early in 1881 he was struck — 
with paralysis and lingered till July 4, 1883, when he expired 
calmly and full of hope. His career had been humble, zealous, 
and active. In the great trial of his life all acknowledged that | | 
no money had been spent for his own purposes or extravagantly. 
He had been a prelate of great influence, forming many of the 
best bishops and clergy in the country, conseerating in his long 
administration eighteen bishops and ordaining hundreds of 
priests. 
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| vind 1 Bishop of Natchez, Second Apohbishan oe Cincinnate. 


Ki PW risa Henry enone was born in Baltimore 4 in the year 
Mik 1819, and, corresponding to the pious wish of his parents, early in 

- life teaked forward to the priesthood as the work of his life. 
fo theological course for three years in the College of the Propa- 
ze ganda at Rome. He was ordained in 1846, and, returning to the 
~ United States, was for several years pics and professor of 
» theology at Mount St. Mary’s. In this quiet field of labor he 
_ had impressed many bishops with his singular abilities. On the 
9th of January, 1857, he was selected for the see of Natchez, 
and received episcopal consecration on the 3d day of May in _ 
the cathedral of Baltimore, the consecrator being the Most Rev. — 


He began his studies in Mount St. Mary’s College, but pursued © a 


i Francis P. Kenrick, assisted by the. Right Rev. John McGill, of © oy 
- Richmond, and Rt. Rev. James F. Wood, coadjutor of Phila — 
delphia. He was the twelfth bishop that Mount St. Mary’s had _ 


given to the Church in the United States. Bishop Elder was ty 
actively laboring for his flock in Mississippi when the civil war 


began. In time the State became the scene of battle, and the 


i bishop, with his few priests and the communities of sisters, did all 
in their power to alleviate suffering and to prepare men for a — 
Christian death. One of his priests died amid his charitable ue 


int [ Asbors In 1864 the post commandant at Natchez, one of those 
| ¥ - fanatics who confound their Protestantism and their citizenship, — an 
a issued an order requiring all clergymen to insert in their public hie 


ea a prayer for the President of the United States. 


A Bishop Elder remonstrated, showing how nobly he and his 
" clergy had acted, but taking the broad ground that Congress 


< 4 ‘itself could not make alterations in the form of the Mass as of- _ 
- fered by Catholics throughout the world, and that no Catholic — 


ie priest could obey such an order. The brutal Colonel Farrar — : 


Beto Bishop Elder and sent him out of his diocese to Vidalia, me 

Louisiana. It was one of the most daring and outrageous in- nt 

ae ingements of liberty of ppepacienge ever perpetrated 1 in the \ 
ia Be i ahh sen ss yeti: Ok < . y 
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tiated “tates, and was committed by an offic of tiie general 
government. General Brayman soon revoked the order, but | 
manifested his own bigotry by the use of terms of grossest in- : 
sult to the noble Catholic bishop. : 
When peace was at last restored Catholicity in Mississippi 
was in a wretched condition; flocks had been scattered, priests — 
were gone, institutions peated churches in ruins. Bishop _ : 
Elder went zealously to work to restoré all; but when pros- 
_ perity was beginning to dawn the yellow hos of 1878 visited. % 3 
the diocese. Bishop Elder showed his wonted zeal and was: 
stricken down ; the report even spread that he was dead, as three 
of his priests and many sisters were. But he lived to resume his 
labors and to decline in the following year the position of coad- — oH 
- jutor to the Archbishop of San Francisco. He yielded, indeed,. es 
on the 30th of January 1880, to the command that he should 
proceed to Cincinnati to assume, as Bishop of Avara, a duty be- 
fore which many had quailed—the administration of the diocese 
amid its financial wreck. ‘The diocese of Natchez was endeared 
to him by his missionary labors and his patient care; he left it — 
with a population of 12,500, attended by twenty priests, who oe 
' offered the Holy Benes in 41 churches scattered through they 
State. The Catholic body was gaining by natural increase and 
by conversion, nearly one-fourth the baptisms being of adults, — 
and there were several religious orders laboring by good ex- 
_ ample and sound instruction to diffuse the gospel of truth. Still 
retaining the administration of Natchez, Bishop Elder took up 
his residence in Cincinnati. Difficulties beset him, but his wise,. 
temperate, and prudent course soon restored order and rallied 
around him the best elements in the diocese. In February, 1882, 
he presided in the Fourth Provincial Council of Cincinnati,” 
_ where decrees were adopted based on the necessities of the time. 
_ By the-death of Archbishop Purcell, July 4, he became ‘Avehie Bh 
bishop of Cincinnati, and soon easel the iene Archbishop 
i . Hider took a prominent part in the work of the Third Plen- 
ary Council of Baltimore, the sessions of which were continued Be 
ptoueh nearly the aol month of November, 1884, | 


DIOCESE OF MILWAUKEE. 
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MOST REV. JOHN MARTIN HENNI, 
First Bishop and bsp of Milwaukee. 


© Joun Martin Hewnr was born of a faly in comfortable — 
at Beircumstances at Obersaxen, in the Swiss canton of the Grisons, 
PS. the year 1805. After studying at St. Gall and Luzerne he 
__ proceeded to Rome to complete his course; thére he and another 
young Swiss, Martin Kundig, moved by the appeal of Bishop 
- Fenwick, of Cincinnati, for priests to aid him, volunteered to join 
his dene it hey ee in Baltimore in 1829, and, completing 
their theology in the seminary at Bardstown, were indeed Mey ears 
Bishop Fenwick February 2, 1829. The Rev. Mr. Henni took _ 
charge of the Germans in Cine aise who. then attended St. Pe 
__ter’s Church, giving them instructions in their own language. _ 
4 a He also taught philosophy in the Atheneum. His next field of | 
labor was in Northern Ohio, extending from Canton to lake Erie. 
_ Bishop Purcell recalled han to Cincinnati in 1834, making him 
_ vicar-general and pastor of the German church of the Holy 
Trinity. The next year he visited Europe and published there © 
an Interesting account of the state of religion in the Valley of | 
a, _ the Ohio, in order to stimulate interest in the missions. Return. 
Bi. ing to Cincinnati, he established in 1837 the Wahrheits Freund, 4 
By the first German Catholic paper in the United States. He also ‘ 
; organized the St. Aloysius’ Orphans’ Aid Society. Among his 
_ projects was a seminary for the education of priests to toe oe | 
_ among the Germans in this country. His plan was laid before : ae 
2 _ the Provincial Council in Baltimore, but that body, soliciting the om 
“ erection of asee at Milwaukee, recommended him as admirably 
- fitted by learning, piety, sacerdotal zeal, and experience for the 
mew mitre. On the feast of, St. Joseph, March 19, 1844, rst was a 
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consecrated in St. Xavier’s Church, Cincinnati, by Archbishop — 
_ Purcell, assisted by Bishops Miles and O’Connor. The diocese 
_ of Milwaukee was just the field for his zeal. The only church in 
_ his episcopal city was a wooden one, thirty feet by forty in size. 

Indeed, Mass had been said for the first time in Milwaukee only 

seven years before in the house of Solomon Juneau. A stone — 

church had been begun at Prairie du Chien, but the few other — 
churches in the dioceses were log structures, and the Catholics, 

estimated at from eight to ten thousand, had only five priests. — 

to attend them. Bishop Henni found his old friend, Rev. Mr. 

_ Kundig, at Milwaukee, and had brought with him a learned Mf 
young priest, Rev. Michael Heiss: He began a visitation of his 
diocese, borrowing money to pay his expenses, and soon found 
_ that his flock was nearly double what had been supposed. To 
supply them with priests and churches was his urgent task. By 
the end of the first year he had nine priests, eighteen churches, 
and six more going up. The activity of the Catholic body under 
i _ the impulse of their bishop excited the hostility of fanatics, who 
began their usual misrepresentations. A Rev. Mr. Miter was 
especially active in endeavoring to excite violence against Catho- 

lies, but Bishop Henni, in a pamphlet entitled “Facts against 
Assertion, by Philalethes,” placed them so clearly in the wrong 
_ that a better feeling soon prevailed. : . 
iy In 1847 he began the erection of a new cathedral and intro- 
duced the Sisters of Charity, who took charge of a hospital. 
_ The next year he visited Rome to report the condition of his dio- 
-_ eese and obtain aid of various kinds. On his return he suspended _ 
_ work on his cathedral in order to build an orphan asylum; he a 
‘introduced the School Sisters of Notre Dame, and, by giving _ 
_ them a thorough: system of training, made the order one of the oa 
- most successful bodies of teachers in the country. Meanwhile 
_ churches and institutions were increasing, the Dominicans opened 
Ne college at Sinsinawa, Brothers of St. Francis and Sisters of the 
_ same order at Nojoshing, Dominican nuns at Benton. Some zeal- aa 
ous priests organized a Capuchin convent, reviving that order in rf 
this country. At the end of his first ten years his flock was one 
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hundred thousand and his clergy numbered seventy-three. i Reel 
| The very year after his arrival ,he opened a little theologic 
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Peder the diese of the: Rey Mr. ‘Heiss, and main- 
i oy preparing to place it on a solid basis. After 


est on of tents on A he feast of Hae saint. This seminary, sue 
the able management of Rev. Messrs. Heiss and Salzmann, be- 
came one of the best in the country. By the year 1868 the State 
‘t ontained three hundred thousand Catholics, and at the request 
of Bishop Henni it was divided into three dioceses. His Holi- 
" ness Pope Pius IX. established the sees of Green Bay and La 
| Crosse, yet the portion of the State left in the diocese of Mil- 
' waukee contained two hundred and forty- three churches and one 
hundred and forty-three priests. Bishop Henni had won the 


i 


esteem and attachment of all men, and his silver jubilee in 1869 
was a spontaneous ovation. The eloquent sermon preached on 
_ that oceasion by the Rev. Father Garesché, 8.J., was long re- 
membered. | 
In 1875 the Holy See created him an archbishop, giving him 

‘as suffragans the bishops of Green Bay, La Crosse, Marquette, 
and St. Paul. .The golden jubilee of his priesthood in 1879, when 
Bethe sermon was preached by Archbishop Purcell, who Ha cons) 41 
- secrated him, evoked the most enthusiastic expressions of respect. 
| a the aged archbishop was ready to lay down his burdens. _ 
i The death of his old friend, Very Rev. Mr. Kundig, was a severe 
y blow. to him, and a visitation during the summer, in which he _ 
- gave confirmation in several places, completely ani: his 
‘ ; Di eniecbled frame. 

‘“¢ On the 14th of March, 1880, the Right Rev. Dr. Heiss was 
made coadjutor and aietan Archbishop Henni of much of the 
care of the administration. The aged archbishop soon became — 
e oo weak to perform any official act, though he retained all his 
g faculties. He died on the 7th of September, 1881, at half-past 
eleven, having received the sacraments in full possession of his 
Psenses. . 
- 
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MOST REV. MICHAEL HEISS, 
First Bishop of La Crosse and Second Archbishop of sa 


Tuer successor of Archbishop Henni, the Most Rev. Michaals “a 
Heiss, was born in Pfahldorf, Bavaria, April 12, 1818, and, enter- q 
ing the Latin school at the age of nine, was Sade on dis: a4 
tinction- from the gymnasium of Newburg in 1835. He first — 
studied law, but, feeling called to the service of God, went — 
through a theological course in the University of Munich, where — 
Goerres, Moehler, and Déllinger were his professors. He then: | 
entered the ecclesiastical seminary at Eichstadt, and was ordained _ 
by Cardinal Reisach October 18, 1840. He received a curacy, 
but came to the United States in 1848, and was appointed to the - 
church of the Mother of God in Covington, Ky. On the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Henni to Milwaukee Rev. Mr. Heiss accompanied 
him, acting as secretary, and doing mission work for fifty miles 
north of the city. He founded St. Mary’s Church in 1846; but 
his health failed, and he spent two years in Europe. On his re- — 
turn he became president of the Salesianum, and by learned 
theological works showed his ability and erudition. On the di- 
vision of the diocese he was selected for the see of La Crosse and 
consecrated September 6, 1868. The diocese, which embraces the 
portion of the State north and west of the Wisconsin River, had — 
an early French settlement at Prairie du Chien about 1689. In 
the present century it was first visited by a priest in 1817, and — 
the corner-stone of a church was laid in 1839. Under the ad- 
ministration of Bishop Henni religion had made such progress — 
in this part of the State that the new diocese of La Crosse con: 
tained forty churches, attended by fifteen priests. Bishop Heiss — 
proceeded to develop the good work; he established Franciscan _ 
Sisters at La Crosse, and their ee house soon supphed teach. — <9 
érs for twenty-five parochial schools and two asylums. The | 
Christian Brothers opened St. John’s College at Prairie du Chien, a 4 
_and the School Sisters of Notre Dame had excellent schools - un- 
der their care. At the ones of ten Miao ee diocese of La Crosse a 
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c MOST REV. MICHAEL HEISS, D.D. 
| Born in Pfahidorf, Bavaria, April 12, 1818. 

Ordained Oct. 18, 1840; Consecrated Bishop of La 
Crosse, Sept. 6, 1868; Bishop of Adrianople and Coad- 
$i jutor of Milwaukee, March 14, 1880 ; Archbishop of 
Milwaukee, Sept. 7, 1851. 


MOST REV. FRANCIS X. LEeRAY,..0.D, 
Born near Rennes, France, April 20, 1825. 
Ordained March 19, 1852; Consecrated Bishop of 
Natchitoches, April 22, 1877; Bishop of Janopolis and 
Coadjutor of New Orleans, Oct 23, 1879; Archbishop 
of New Orleans, Dec. 27, 1883. 


MOST REV. MICHAEL A. CORRIGAN. 
Born in Newark, N. J., Aug. 18, 1839. 
Ordained Sept. 19, 1863 ; Consecrated Bishop of 
Newark, May 4, 1873; Archbishop of Petra and Coad- 
jutor of New York, Oct. 1, 1880; succeeded to the See 
of New York, Oct. 10, 1885. 


MOST REV. C. J. SEGHERS, D.D. 
Born at Ghent, Belgium, Dec. 26, 1839. 
Ordained June, 1863. Consecrated June 29, 1873, 
Bishop of Vancouyer’s Island; Coadjutor of Archbishop 
Blanchet, Dec. 10, 1878 ; succeeded as Archbishop of 
Oregon City, Dec. 12, 1880; resigned 1884; appointed 
Archbishop of Vapcouver’s Island, 1885. 
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ited, forty ae and I forty five Ringeand Catholics, 


of a more vigorous amie Bishop Heiss was promoted to 


“ ) see of Adrianople, Mareh 14, 1880, and appointed aa 


: -* theologian Dr. Heiss took an active part in the councils 
if: St. Louis and the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore. He 
attended the Vatican Council in 1869-70, and was appointed by 
or Pius IX. a member of one of the four ca commissions, — 


ae “The Phar was conferred on Archbishop Heiss, in his ca- 

B ahean on the 28d of April, 1882. On the 3d of June in the 
following year he laid the corner-stone of a new cathedral, a 
“due to be worthy of the’great and flourishing diocese. He 
attended the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore in November, 
1884. } 


DIOCESE OF NEW ORLEANS. 


MOST REV. LOUIS IGNATIUS PENALVER Y CAR. 
DENAS, 


Hirst Bishop of Lowisitana and the Lloridas, Ar of 
Guatemala. 


Don Louis Ianattus PrNarver y CarpENas was born in 
Havana, on the island of Cuba, on the 3d of April, 1749, and at — 
an early age was placed in the college which the Fathers of the 
Society of Jesus maintained for nearly half a century in that city. 

His higher studies were pursued in the University of St. Jerome, 
and, feeling that God called him to the ecclesiastical state, he in 
time received the order of priesthood. His learning, ability, and 
charity made him a remarkable man, and in 1773 he was ap- 
pointed provisor and vicar-general of the diocese of Santiago de — 
Cuba.. His functions as ecclesiastical judge made him familiar 
with the whole diocese, and especially with that portion situated 
on the mainland, Louisiana and Florida, to which the ancient 
jurisdiction was extended once more between 1776 and 1784. 
He was thus aware of the state of religion, and especially of the 
difficulties which had embarrassed Bishop Cyril. His exemplary 
and austere life, and the immense liberalities in which he expend. a 
ed the wealth he had inherited, made Dr. Penalver beloved and ~ a 
respected in his native city. He was the first director of the Pa- 
triotic Society, and the founder of the Casa de Benificencia, pur- 
chasing the ground and expending nearly twenty-six thousand 

dollars on the buildings. _ When thé Holy See erected the diocese 
of Louisiana and the Floridas Dr. Pefialver was chosen as the 

first bishop, and was consecrated in 1793. | He reached New Or- a 

leans the following year, and proceeded to organize a chapter for, 
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h » diocese, appointing two canons. The cathedral had just been: 
- completed by Don Andres Almonaster. He found religion at: 
a very low ebb and many of the clergy unfit for their positions. 
_ Immorality prevailed ; not one-fourth of those able attended Mass. 
Sundays, and there were not more than three or four hun- 
dred Easter communions in New Orleans out of a population of 
~ 11,000; days of fast and abstinence were utterly neglected. The 
infidel doctrines of France were finding in such a soil a rapid and. 
have set an example of virtue and morality, sanctioned by their 
own lives what they should have prevented. The good bishop 
set to work, however, to repair the evils and recall the people, as 
Be far as possible, to a life of Christian duty. He found this no 
_ easy task, and parishes that had maintained some sense of re- 
____ligion were gradually yielding to the torrent of evil caused by 
the influx of adventurers of all kinds. The bishop’s charity and 
_ zeal to relieve the poor and afflicted were exerted in vain ; they 
_ failed to win the attachment of the flock confided to his care. 
He became discouraged, but on the 20th of July, 1801, he was 
_ promoted to the see of Guatemala, and he left the colony. On 
his voyage from New Orleans to Havana his vessel was pursued 
by an English man-of-war, and he narrowly escaped being made 
_ aprisoner. In Guatemala he founded a hospital and established 
several schools; but, finding the burden of the episcopate too 
_ great, he obtained leave to resign the mitre, and did so March 1, 
me 1806. Returning to his native city, he devoted the remainder of 


 queathed to pious institutions and to the poor. 

‘ On the retirement of Bishop Pefialver the Rev. Francis Porro, | 
of the convent of the Holy Apostles in Rome, is said to have 
been nominated to the diocese of Louisiana, but, according to the 
_ accurate Benedictine Gams, he was never consecrated, the pro- 
_ bability of the speedy termination of Spanish authority in the 
province having doubtless prevented the bishop-elect from at-. 
tempting to assume direction of the diocese, where there would 
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3 - dangerous growth. Hven the officers of the colony, who ought to | 


his life to charity, and died July 17, 1810. His property he be- 
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MOST REV. WILLIAM LOUIS DUBOURG, 


Second Bishop of Louisiana, First Bishop of New Orleans, hi 
| _ Bishop of Montauban, and Archbishop of Besancon. 


‘Lrxz his predecessor, William Louis Du Bourg was a native 

‘of the West Indies, having been born at Cap Francois, Saint Do- 
- mingo, February 14, 1766. He was sent to France for his edu- 
cation. There he embraced the ecclesiastical state, and after his 
ordination joined the Society of St. Sulpice. He was superior of 
the seminary at Issy when the French Revolution declared war 
on religion. He retired at first to his family at Bordeaux, but 
when he saw that there was no hope of change he resolved to 
come to America. He arrived at Baltimore in December, 1794, 
and joined Rey. Mr. Nagot in the new Sulpitian house. He was 
president of Georgetown College for three years; he then with 
some other Sulpitians visited Havana to found a house in that 
city; and, though the project failed, he obtained pupils for St. 
Mary’s College, Baltimore, of which he became president. His 
Jabors as missionary priest were never abated, and in the French 
refugees from the West Indies he and his associates found anew 
field for their charity and zeal. He was the first to persuade — 
Mrs. Seton to found a religious community in this country rather a 

_ than go to Europe, and he not only aided her in the great work, i 
but was appointed by Archbishop Carroll the first ecclesiastical 
superior of the Sisters of Charity. He showed ability as a con- a “ft 
troversialist in his able replies to attacks on the Church. aa 
The diocese of Louisiana and the Floridas had, after Bishop 
_-Pefialver’s departure, fallen into complete anarchy. It had been 
in time placed under the administration of Dr. Carroll, but the “3 
vicars-general appointed by the Archbishop of Baltimore found 
their authority defied. In 1812 the Rev. Mr. Dubourg was — 
5 , elected apostolical administrator. It was during our war with 
_ England, and soon after reaching New Orleans he found it men- 
aced by a powerful English army. He aroused the patriotism 
and piety of his flock, and offered prayers for the success of the 
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, fo with Florida and the strip on the Gulf of Mew: 
if ico, he proceeded to Rome, where he was consecrated September 
> 24,1815. Returning to France, his appeals for aid led to the 
Fe _ foundation of the great Association for the Propagation of the 
B: Faith. He returned in 1817 with several Lazarists and other 
; @ | priests, and, proceeding towards St. Louis, took possession of his 
"diocese near St. Genevieve on the 28th of December. He made 
St. Louis his episcopal residence, deterred by the experience of 
_ his predecessor and the administrators, during the vacancy of the ~ 
a ‘see, from attempting to settle in Now Orleans. He founded a : 
_ theological seminary and college at the Barrens, which he con- 
fided to the Lazarists ; the Sisters of Loretto came from Kentucky 
____to open schools, and the Ladies of the Sacred Heart founded their 
PS first American convent at St. Louis, soon followed by a second at: ; 
3 Plorissant. Religion in what was known as Upper Louisiana 
received a great impulse from these institutions, and the bishop, | 
aided by the Association for the Propagation of the Faith, was. 
rapidly increasing churches, priests, and schools. New Orleans 
_ and the lower part of the diocese he visited annually, gradually ai 
a overcoming all opposition to his jurisdiction and authority. In 
1828 he obtained as coadjutor the Right Rev. J oseph Rosati, and. 
a plan was formed for dividing the diocese. He then took up 
his residence in N ew Orleans, the old Ursuline convent becom- 
ing at once the episcopal residence and a college. After labor- 
ing zealously and judiciously he proceeded to Europe in) 1896 ny 
for affairs of the diocese, but there resolved to resign the see,con Me 
u i vinced that another Buea would effect more good. By the i+ (oes 
} de vision of the diocese Bishop Rosati became Bishop of St. Louis, 
and the Right Rev. Dr. Portier Vicar-Apostolic of Alabama and 
the Floridas. Dr. Dubourg was too well known and esteemed 
- to be left in retirement; he was transferred to the see of Montau-_ 
4 ban, and in 1833 was Wncied to the archiepiscopal throne of 
a Me both Ogescs he elicited the warmest and ee 
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RIGHT REV. LEO RAYMOND DE NECKERE, 


Second Bishop of New Orleans. 


Lzo pre Nzcxere was born in Wevelghem, Belgium, June 6, 
1800, of a pious family. He pursued his classical course at the ~ 
‘College of Roulers, and was in the Lazarist Seminary when he — 
was selected as one of those who were to go with Bishop Du- 
bourg to America. He spent some time at the seminary at Bards- 
town and in that at the Barrens, and was ordained October 18, 
1822. He was soon made a professor, and in time superior, 
at the Barrens, combining mission labors with his other duties. 
The excessive labor began to tell on a frame never vigorous, and 
he was placed for atime at New Orleans. In 1827 he visited 
‘Europe, hoping to gain relief, but while resting at Amiens was 
‘summoned to Rome, where, notwithstanding his remonstranee, 
he was elected Bae of New Orleans August 4, 1829. He re- 
turned to his native Belgium, but for a time his Health was such 
that his recovery seemed miraculous. As soon as his increased ~* 
strength permitted a sea-voyage Bishop Neckere returned to oa 
America, and a day was fixed for his consecration at New Or. : 
leans; a new attack of disease, however, deferred it till June 24, “— 
1830, when he was consecrated by Bishop Rosati, assisted by 
Bishop England and Bishop Portier. He took up the duties of 
the episcopate with all the zeal his feeble strength permitted, 
aided greatly by the Very Rev. Anthony Blanc, whom he made 
his vicar-general, and who was appointed Boab eis but refused 
the dignity. In the summer of 1833 Bishop Neckere was at St. 
Michel when the yellow fever appeared at New Orleans. He 
~ at once set out for that city, although all his friends endeavored _ 
to dissuade him. It was, he felt, his post of duty, and he a 4 : 
assiduously among his afmicked people for their spiritual and Cor. iM 
poral relief until he was himself seized with the disease. “ He | ee, 
died,” says Archbishop a “the death of a saint,” Septem. F 
ber 4, 1833. we 
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‘MOST REV. ANTHONY BLANC 


— 3©6hird Bishop and First Archbishop of New Orleans. 
a S 3 Tuts prelate was born at Sury, in France, October 11, 1792, 
ir and was ordained at the age of twenty-four, coming ie next 
year to the United States as one of the young priests who volun- 
_ teered to accompany Bishop Dubourg. Having been stationed 
at Vincennes, he extended his labors to a considerable distance, 
building log chapels where Catholics were numerous. He hed 
joined Bishop Dubourg and was employed in New Orleans, 
Natchez, Pointe Coupée, and Baton Rouge. In 1831 he was 
made vicar-general of the diocese, and the next year sent back 
to Rome the bulls which arrived appointing him coadjutor to 
Bishop de Neckere. On the death of that prelate he became 
administrator, and, yielding at last to the decree appointing hin 
to the vacant see, he was consecrated Bishop of New Orleans No- 
vember 22, 1835, by Dr. Rosati, assisted by Bishop Purcell and hy 
Bs Bishop Portier. The labors of Bishop Dubourg and his succes: 
sor, and the zealous priests whom they called around them, had 
greatly changed the diocese. Communions, instead of being 
numbered by tens, could be counted by thousands. In 18388 
Bishop Blanc established a diocesan seminary, under thedirection = 
of the Lazarist Fathers, in the parish of the Assumption. It = 
y was subsequently at Jeffersonville and then removed to New Or- ‘h 
leans. The Society of Jesus also came to his aid, founding col 
__leges at Grand Coteau and New Orleans. At a later period the © oe 
_ Redemptorists began their work among the Germans. On the 
death of the rector of the cathedral of New Orleans the trustees 
_ refused to recognize the priest whom Bishop Blane appointed, — oa 
and it was not till after long litigation that his rights were re- i 
- cognized. In the rest of his diocese he saw a better spirit, and 
churches and institutions increased. 


a a The State of Saranpmeg had, from the time of Bishop Du- : oe 


aes At the te of the last of these ae Orleans was, 
on the 19th of July, 1850, made an archiepiscopal see, Mobile | 
Natchez, Little Rock, and Galveston being the suffragans. ; 
ie In 1855 ee Giese Blane was one of the hierarchy hd 
attended the definition of the dogma of the Immaculate Concep- _ 
tion in Rome. The following year he held the first Provincial 
Council of New Orleans, which was attended by the four suffragan 4 
bishops and their theologians, with the superiors of several bodies 
of regulars. In 1858, while hastening to the relief of sufferers 
by yellow fever, he Hep ped into a hole in the wharf and broke 
both bones of his leg. This did not prevent his activity in the — 
subsequent discharge of his duties, but it caused a shock from 
__ which he never fully recovered. In June, 1860, he made visita- 
tions, giving confirmation at a distance from wee Orleans. He ~ 
returned from Thibodeauxville on Monday, and on Wednesday 
offered the Holy Sacrifice and began his usual duties of the day, 
seeing several persons. While alone for a moment he was seized _ 
with fatal illness and had just time to ring his bell before throw- — : 
ing himself on his bed. The servant who came called Vicar- — 
General Rousselon. He arrived just in time to administer Ex- 
treme Unction and the last absolution. Archbishop Blane died. a 
June 20, 1860. During his active career the churches in Louisi- 
ana indreheedl from twenty-six to seventy-three, and his clergy — 
from twenty-seven to ninety-two. He left his diocese with a 
seminary, two colleges, eight academies, thirteen orphan asylums, 
Brothers of the Christian Schools, Sisters of Charity, of Notre 
Dame, of the Good Shepherd, and of the Holy Cross, as 5 well, as 
Carmelite nuns, all introduced by his zeal. } 
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“MOST REV. J OHN MARY ODIN, 


Orleans. 


_ Joun Mary Opin was born at Abierle: France, February 25, 
1801, and in early life was received into the Congregation of 
the Reason, At the age of twenty-two he was sent to the Barrens, 
“Missouri, where he continued his studies, while acting as teacher 


a year after his arrival, he made a visit to Texas with the Rev. 
Mk. Timon, performing missionary duties throughout the journey. 
After Dr. Rosati’s elevation to the episcopate he became pre- 


vince. In 1836 he became for a time pastor at Cape Girardeau, 
but he was soon recalled to the seminary. 


In 1840 the Very Rev. Dr. Timon, who had been spponnieen : 


_  Prefect-Apostolic of Texas, selected Father Odin as vice-prefect, 
and despatched him to that field. Rev. Mr. Odin acted with 


energy; he freed the Prefecture from scandals, and on the arri- 


Among other important services which the two Lazarists render- 


is to religion at this time was their forecast in securing from i 
the legislature of the Republic a confirmation of the right of ONY 


vat 


the Catholic Church to the old ecclesiastical property in Texas. 


_ Summoned to Missouri, Father Odin reached New Orleans fairly — 
In rags, and there ieleied bulls appointing him coadjutor of — 
Pecct: but by the advice of his superior he declined the nomi- nf : > 


nation. Pope Gregory XVI. erected Texas into a vicariate-apos- 


~ tolic in 1841, and Rev. Mr. Odin was appointed Bishop of : i 


¢ ae and invested with its direction. - Vere maak to a 


[ iret Te hop of Callan and Second Archbishop of New 


- gident of the college at the Barrens. He attended the Second | 
___ Provincial Council of Baltimore as theologian, and subsequently ne 
made a voyage to Europe for the benefit of his health, but he de- — 
 yoted the time to obtaining aid for the Lazarist establishments in _ 
the United States, which were at this time constituted into a pro- | 


i; val of the prefect co-operated with him in his missionary labors, 


i of logic and theology. Having received sacerdotal orders about — a: 


at New Orleans, March 6, 1842, and entered on the ohare of 
his new duties. He soon preted churches at Galveston, Houston, — 
-§t. Augustine, Nacogdoches, Lavaca, and Fort Bent, and restored — 
those which dated from Spanish times and were not utterly 
ruined. He visited Europe in 1845 to obtain priests and means, — 
and returned with several missionaries. Two years after the 
- Ursuline nuns at his request began a convent of their order in 
Galveston, which was that year made a bishop’s see. Bishop — 
Odin soon introduced the Sisters of the Incarnate Word and the 
Brothers of Mary to conduct schools, and received in the Oblate — 
Fathers a community of zealous missionaries. His visitations of 
his diocese, accomplished at great personal fatigue and danger— 
for he was nearly drowned in 1857—were apostolic missions, as 
he performed all the duties of a priest in many parts where none 
had been seen. me 
On the death of Archbishop Blanc the oeneral voice of the | 
bishops of the province nominated Dr. Odin for the vacancy, and 
he was promoted to the see of New Orleans on the 15th of Feb- 
ruary, 1861. The Church in Texas was in a manner his own 
work, and he left it with regret. He had found it without a 
priest, or aught but ruined churches; he left it with fifty churches — 
attended by forty priests, with a thriving college and four aeade- 
mies. He assumed his new duties with his usual zeal, although 
advanced in life and broken by mission work. The civil war 
called forth his zeal and prudence, and the services of his clergy 
in the field and the hospital were most consoling. Though a 
constant sufferer from neuralgia from the period of his arrival in 
New Orleans, Archbishop Odin gave himself no relaxation ; in 
his nine years’ occupancy of that see he nearly doubled the num. — 
ber of priests and churches, and notably increased the religious 
institutions. In 1869 he set out to attend the General Council of 
the Vatican, and at Rome obtained the appointment of the Rev. 
Napoleon J. Perché as coadjutor. He was soon after compelled — 4 
to leave Rome by the state of his health, and reached his native 
_ place only to die there, after having endured most intense pain ‘ 
with all the serenity a piety of a martyr, on the feast of the oe 
eae May 25, 1870. i 
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MOST REV. NAPOLEON J. PERCHE, 
Third Archbishop of New Orleans. 


'  Navorron Josrrn Prrcu# was born at Angers, in France, 
_ January 10, 1806, and was so precocious that he could read and 
_ write at ie age of five, and began his philosophy at thirteen, 
j a actually teaching it as professor five years later. Completing ie 
i . studies at the Seminary of Beaupreau, he was ordained Septem- 
ber 19, 1829. His first charge was Murr, near Angers, a difficult 
Paiscich, where he conquered the good-will of all. As parish priest 
| of Turquand he effected great good among the convicts, and did 
much to reorganize the Dames du Bon Pasteur. He came to the 
- _ United States with Bishop Flaget in 1837, and took charge of 
Portland and its missions, laboring with his wonted zeal. Hav- 
ing visited New Orleans to appeal for aid in building a church, 
he received every encouragement from Archbishop Blane, but 
was urged by that prelate to come to Louisiana permanently, 


y consented. In Louisiana the eloquence of the young priest soon 
acquired for him both fame and influence. In the schism of the 


_ the want of a truly Catholic organ in the diocese, he founded Le 
_ Propagateur Catholique, which still exists, and of which he was 
_ for many years editor. He also founded a Catholic society to 
give those who loved religion a mutual support. For twenty- 
eight years he remained chaplain of the Ursuline convent, seek- 
ing no advancement, ever ready to preach when summoned. 
When Archbishop Odin, in Europe, felt that he might never 
_ return to his diocese, or Bate do so only an invalid, he requested 
om - the appointment of Rev. Mr. Perché as his coadjutor. Having 
_ accepted his bulls, the Abbé Perché sailed to Europe, and was 
consecrated Bishop of Abdera May 1, 1870, succeeding to New 
at Orleans before the close of the month. 


a a _ He returned to America as archbishop and assumed ne direc- 
Bit i ax? : 


as a field where he could accomplish more than he was likely 
to effect in Kentucky. To the change Bishop Flaget reluctantly 


trustees he supported the bishop with pen and voice; but , feeling | 


i OS See ee aS ee a 


tees, who had on several occasions shown, probaly from igor. 
‘ance of real Catholic principles, an open hostility to the discipline — 
and life of the Church. Repeated litigation resulted from their — 
: resistance to episcopal authority and their attempts to manage 
ne _ the church and cemetery according to their own fancy. Arch- 8 
i ‘ bishop Perché, who had already nae part in the controversy, 
5 not only with ability but with the gentleness of a St. Francis de a i 
Sales, had gained much, and had at the same time retained the ~ @ 
good-will of the party in opposition. By his influence the war- 
a dens of the cathedral at last transferred that edifice and other 
ecclesiastical property standing in their name to him and his © 
-_ eoadjutor. He endowed his diocese with a contemplative com: ae 
Oe munity—Carmelite nuns of the reform of St. Teresa, a filiation of 
the convent in St. Louis; and one of his latest acts was an ap- — 
i peal in their behalf on the occasion of the centenary of the eteay a 
Spanish Carmelite nun. ‘ae 
fe Under his zealous direction Thibodeaux College and St. i 
Mary’s Commercial College were opened ; the Ladies of the Sa-— a 
cred Heart established a third academy; three other academies — : 
and thirteen parish schools were opened in his time; the Lite 
tle Sisters of the Poor founded an Asylum for nea colored 
women. ‘Ten new churches and as many chapels marked the | 
erowth of the diocese, and the number of priests increased one- 
fifth. . His energy, sound judgment, and an eloquence which 
ated Pope Leo XIII. to compare him to Bossuet, as well as his — 
unbounded charity, endeared Archbishop Perché to the people of 
- Louisiana. Towards the course of the year 1883 his vital powers — a 
began to fail, and, though a removal to the country seemed to in. 
vigorate his PES he grew weaker on his return to the city. In — 
December he saw that the end was at hand; fortified by the 
sacraments, he died of old age on eseeN Theceeston 27, bat a 
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Second Bishop of Natchitoches and Fourth Archbishop of 
5 New Orleans. 


Thy 


|‘ Prancts Xavier Leray is a native of ernie! : born in a 


E ctablo family, eats one of thirteen children. THe va sent to 
‘school at Rennes at an early age, and pursued a classical course, 
ae under the Eudist Fathers, and partly at the university 
but still under their guidance. When the Eudist Fathers began 
‘a mission of their order in the United States, Mr. Leray came to 
PWincennes with them in 1848, and during his two years’ stay in 
_ Indiana knew some of the pioneer priests of the West, like the 
3 venerable Badin. In 1845 he was sent for a short time to Spring Bs 
a Hill College, near Mobile, and subsequently made a journey on — a 
t horseback trom Vincennes to St. Louis. Recalled thence, he i 
was sent to St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, where, after his 
many wanderings and changes, he was allowed to complete his : 
theology, and was ordained priest at Natchez, Mississippi, by the 
os Rey. J. J. Chanche, on March 19, 1852, fully prepared by 

a _ his intercourse with the hard-working missionaries for the labors 

ae before him. After the death of Bishop Chanche he was sent. to 

\ izekion the capital of the State. Here he labored with Rev. J. 
_B. Babonneau, a priest of great talent and zeal, till his brother. | 

® priest was struck down by yellow fever in the autumn of 1858. 
“4 ~The young Breton priest deemed that his associate was ripe for 

is _ heaven, but that he was not. Left in charge of a district more 

mS extended than the diocese to which he was ultimately appointed, 
ihe labored to the best of his power and ability, travelling on 

ae horseback wherever the wants of scattered Catholics required it, 

~ When the yellow fever returned in 1854 he attended Jackson, 
ps Brcko, and Brandon. The next year the State was agitated 
by the Know-Nothing movement, and the Rey. Mr. Leray, on — 
a. whom devolved. the task of ae the faith in public, was 
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fully than words. During the fall of that very. ‘year the eed . 


low fever came to wash away the stains of Know-Nothingism and — 


he obtained from Baltimore, in 1860, a few Sisters of Merey to 
begin an establishment of their order, and everything betokened 


‘was summoned by the voice of the successor of St. Peter to 


130 


to put to the test the necessity and truthfulness of the Catholic ; 
priest. The result was that many were converted to the faith, 
and others, filled with respect for a Church which could produce .. 


such results, apologized amply for their ignorant assaults. ‘The ae 
‘illustrious oh os says, indeed, that “the times of epidemics 


have been for me the times of the most abundant harvests.” In — 
1857 Bishop Elder sent the Rev. Mr. Leray to Vicksburg, where 
he found a large Catholic population sadly in need of a priest to 
organize and instruct them. Obedience alone induced him to 
undertake the difficult duty. To meet the wants of his parish 


a prosperous result, when the war broke on them. The Sisters, 
with their superior, went to share with the clergy the misfor- 
tunes of the war. Meanwhile Vicksburg endured all the horrors. . 
of a long siege, and when in 1865 the Rev. Mr. Leray returned 
to his sorely-tried parish he had to seek his scattered flock and — — 
restore the house of God. The next two years the city was 
visited by the cholera, and no epidemic in the long missionary 
career left a deeper impression on his mind than the scenes of this 
time, which exceeded anything that he had witnessed. “I have | 
read,” ‘he says, “of many pestilences and plagues in Europe in 
past ages, but I think, without exaggeration, | have seen worse 
in Jackson, Vicksburg, Yazoo City, Canton, and Greenville.” 
While laboring in this toilsome and Gineeraun mission he 


assume what he regarded as a much more onerous burden—that a. 
of the episcopate. Having been selected to succeed the Right 
Rey. Dr. Martin, he desired to receive the episcopal character In 
his own native province, and on the 23d of April, 1877, he was 
consecrated Bishop of Natchitoches in the cathedral of Rennes q 
by His Eminence Godefroy Cardinal Broussais Saint-Mare, 
Archbishop of Rennes, assisted by the Right Rev. Celestine de ae 
la Hailandiere, formerly Bishop of Vincennes, and Mer. Nout a 
Bishop of Quimper. ey: 

The diocese to which pienoe Teray was called ona the: ag 


3 Ee iitered over it, ‘but with age a priests to 
the sixty-eight churches and chapels. Two religious com- 
nities, the Daughters of the Cross and the Sisters of the 
der of Mercy, conducted a number of schools. The new 


: he was summoned to a new atk The temporal affairs of the 
locese of New Orleans were in a difficult position. The losses 


et a and Ee Atinad a aaa and Pen. hand to control. Bishop 
Leray was accordingly transferred to the see of Janopolis October 
_ 28, 1879, and made coadjutor of New Orleans. He was to retain 
_ the care of the diocese of Natchitoches as administrator-aposto- 
Pe lic. In the extraordinary burdens thus imposed he evinced all 
_ his energy, and on the death of the Most Rev. Archbishop Perché 
- in December, 1883, became apostolic administrator of the dio- oy 
__cese of New Orleans, and was thus charged with the care of the 
whole State of Louisiana. He was soon after appointed Arch. 
bishop of New Orleans, and was one of the most honored of the 
fathers who assembled at Baltimore in the Third Plenary Coun- 
cil in the month of November, 1884. 
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il 


RIGHT REV. RICHARD LUKE CONCANEN, O.8.D., 
First Bishop of New York. : 


Ricnarp Luxe Concanen was a native of Ireland, and at an 4 
early age entered the Order of St. Dominic in the Irish convent 
of the Holy Cross in Lorraine, and was soon after sent to Santa 
Maria sopra Minerva at Rome. He became distinguished for his 
learning and virtue, and after his ordination was prior of the 
Trish Dominicans in Lisbon and at Rome, and in the latter city 
was professor at St. Clement’s and director of the famous Casa- 
nate Library. His merit led to his nomination to an episcopal : 
see in Ireland, but the humble religious steadily refused to ac- 3 
cept the honor. 
one As agent for the Irish bishops in Rome during those troubled _ 
times he had rendered essential service to the Church, and his 

merit was so well known that when, at the request of Bishop — 
Carroll, the diocese of Baltimore was divided and new sees , : 
erected, Father Concanen was selected for the newly-created see 
of New York. He was consecrated in Rome, April 24, 1808, oe a 
Cardinal Antonelli, Prefect of the Congregation de Propaganda: a 
Fide. The Catholics of New York looked forward to his speedy af 
arrival, and he obtained from friends donations of every kind for & 
his diocese, and prepared to reach it at once. | My 

The French, however, were then in full sway in Italy, and ile 

British subjects were liable to arrest. Bishop Concanen pene i 
time and money at Leghorn in ineffectual efforts to obtain pas: 
gage to America. The anxiety and difficulty brought on a dan- 

es gerous fit of illness, and on his recovery he returned to Rome 
i? and wished to sence a dignity Pe it seemed the will of Pro 


he should never assume. His courage was, however, re- 
, and from information given him there was a hope that he 
; securé a passage to America by visiting Naples. Once 
he made the attempt to reach his diocese; but the offi- 
of King Murat at Naples were even more eine than 
those at Leghorn,‘and the Bishop of New York was held virtu- 
ally as a prisoner. Again was time lost in appealing to higher 

thorities. His constitution, enfeebled by age and recent illness, 


: 810, in the Rey otticth year of his age. en the sad tidings ar- 
i rived of his death a solemn requiem was offered for New York’s 
first bishop at St. Peter’s Church on the 7th of October, 1810. 


7 


RIGHT REY. JOHN CONNOLLY, O.S.D., 


Second Bishop of New York. 
1750, and, like his predecessor, entered the Order of Friars 


ee bishops. In this latter capacity he showed great ability and 
Be courage in saving the property of the English and Trish insti- 
tutions from the hands of the French. After the decease of 
- Bishop Concanen the trials which befell the Holy See  pre- 


vacant see, and it was not till 1814 that Father Connolly re- 
ceived bulls making him Bishop of New York. He was conse- 
) “erated in Rome, November 6, 1814, but did not arrive. at his 


four clergymen to receive him. The institutions which had 
been begun had all been abandoned. His flock, scattered over 
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Joun CoNNOLLY was a native of Pe beds tlend: born in | 


! 4 Re otcrg at an early age. After holding other positions he 
_ became prior of St. Gintienes at Rome and agent of the Irish 


vented the Sovereign Pontiff from appointing a bishop for the 


A episcopal city till the same month of the following year. He. 
- brought with him some priests, and found in his diocese only | 


‘State, Runbered seventeen | thousand, but was in great spirit- 
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his diocese and began churches at Utica and Rochester. Priests 
were sent to remote points in New York and New J ersey to 


‘usual admiration. In 1824 he solicited the appointment. of a co- | 


ber 22,1787. The young priest at once received the ca q 


ual want. Bishop Connolly bravely began be tale 0} 
building up religion. Many difficulties beset him, but he visited. 


collect the Catholics. In New York City he founded an Orphan of 
Asylum, for which he obtained from Mother Seton some mem- Ge 
bers of the Sisters of Charity. He assisted in the consecration ie 
of Archbishop Marechal, and was highly esteemed for his learn- ; 


ing and virtue. His eal during the yellow fever excited un- ‘ 


adjutor, but during the winter ensuing the diocese was deprived h 
by death of two priests.. While officiating at the funeral of one a 
of them Bishop Connolly caught a severe cold, which, at his age, ey 
proved fatal. He died at his residence on the Bowery, February 

6, 1825, and was laid under his cathedral. 


RIGHT REV. JOHN DU BOIS, 


Third Bishop of New York. 


Joun Dv Bors was born in Paris, August 24, 1764, of a a 
family blessed with a spirit of piety and a competency which © 
they used in a Christian spirit. The training of a pious mother — 
led the youth to séek to serve God in his sanctuary. He studied — 
at the college of Louis le Grand, where Robespierre and Camille 
Desmoulins were also pupils. Borne’ for the ecclesiastical life — 
in the seminary of St. Magloire, he was ordained priest Septem- 


of assistant at the great church of St. Sulpice, Paris, and was 
also made chaplain to a large asylum. The Revolution had al- 
ready begun its war on the clergy, and the Abbé Du Bois ere 
long resolved to leave France. He arrived at Norfolk, Va. in” a 
1791, and, having been received into the diocese of Ballina op 5 
Bichon Carroll, exercised the ministry at Norfolk and Richmond, | a 
then at Predera Maryland, making this last a centre whens me 
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ne the remote points at imminent danger in all seasons and 
ye thers. 
do so, and in 1805 began a brick church at Mount St. Mary’s. 


40 lege was succeeded by a stone building, Nahich was burned to 
; ground just as 1t was ready for use. When Mother Seton 
ar ted the first house of her community of Sisters of Charity 
ear the college, the untiring priest added to his duties the di- 
tion of that community. His college was also a theological 
| seminary, where some of the greatest bishops and priests of the 
country were formed. 

: _ From this scene of labor so productive of good he was sum- 
_ moned by the voice of the Vicar of Christ to assume the direc- 
- tion of the diocese of New York. He was consecrated October 
29, 1826, in Baltimore. He found but few churches in his dio- 
Z _ cese; yet, with all the energy of youth, the sexagenarian bishop 
4 set to work. Six other churches soon rose on New York island 
_ alone, and others in various parts of the State. 

' A college on the plan of Mount St. Mary’s was one of the 
_ great projects of Bishop Du Bois, and he began such an insti- 
_ tution at Nyack; but in this, and in the establishment of paro- 
y chial schools, he failed to ala a hearty co-operation among the 
“people. A eo cnae arrayed itself against him, the centre of the 
“opposition being in the board of trustees of his own cathedral. 
He visited Europe in 1829 for the benefit of his diocese, and at 
the Second Council of Baltimore aided by his experience and ad- 
“vice in framing regulations for the benefit of religion. Cramped 
and hampered as he was, Bishop Du Bois obtained many zealous 


clergymen for the congregations that were beginning to form in 


€ 


5 
a 


the Propagation of the Faith and other sources, aided the congre- 
g tions i in erecting churches. When, in 1836, his failing health 
required the aid of a coadjutor, Bishan Du Hes had forty-three 


? 
a 


p ests in the diocese, where he found only a few; there were 


twenty-six churches, a college, two academies, five saelnma and — 


e aa parish schools. The next year the Rey. John Hughes, 


Wy gists extended to Emmittsburg and Winchester, vis- 
He built churches where all deemed it impossible 


e, too, he opened a school, which soon developed into Mount 
Mary’s College, of we he was long president. His log 


a: 1 parts of his diocese, and, by the alms from the Association for. 


remains of his predecessor. 
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of Philadelphia, was appointed his coadjutor, Ba a few ond 
later the venerable Bishop of New York was struck with ] para: 
lysis while walking in the street. He never recovered his health 
or vigor, and, by he counsel of the Sovereign Pontiff, resigned e 
the adminsuration of the diocese into the hands of Bishop ~ 
Hughes. His life of active usefulness for God and his people — 
was thus brought to a close. He lingered a few years in retire- 
ment, eine, himself to devotion and good works, till his — 
death on the “90th of December, 1842. His body was laid in © 
one of the vaults under the cathedral, but after the completion i 
of the new cathedral was transferred to it, together with the — 


MOST REV. JOHN HUGHES 
Fourth Bishop and First Archbishop of New York. 


Joux Hvucuss, born at Annalogan, County Tyrone, Teslandl 4 
June 24, 1797, was one of the greatest bishops of the Church in a 
the United States. Emigrating with his family to America in 
1817, he applied for entrance to Mount St. Mary’s in order tog a 
receive the theological instruction to fit him for the priesthood, 
There was no vacancy, but he took charge of the garden to be — 
able to remain and study. He was soon guiding and directing | 
others as teacher and prefect, employing his pen even then in — 
defending his faith against newspaper assailants. After having 
been ordained priest October 15, 1826, he was stationed at Bed- { 
ford, but was soon removed to Paden where his abilities — 
were displayed at St. Joseph’s and St. Mary’s. A populang 
preacher, an able writer, the Rev. J ohn Hughes was ere long a 
notable man. He founded St. John’s Orphan Asylum, attend: | 
ed the First Provincial Council as theologian, erected St. J ohn’s” i 
Church, and by his singular skill and learning in an oral cor 
troversy with a Presbyterian minister, Rev. John Breckenridge § 
acquired a national reputation. Res 
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THE MOST REV. JOHN HUGHES, 
FIRST ARCHBISHOP OF NEW YORK. 
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t Bet 1837 ae was selected as coadjutor to Dr. Du Bois, by 
whom. he: was consecrated to the see of Basileopolis on the 26th 
{ of November, Bishops Fenwick of Boston, and Kenrick of Phila- 
 delphia, being assistants. The churches, under the unwise man- 
: agement of trustees, had generally become loaded with debt, and 
i the very men who so abused their trust were active in arraying 
the weak and ignorant against their pastors and bishop. Nyack 
‘College was destroyed by fire. Everywhere a firm and energetic 
hand was needed. When Bishop Hughes was appointed to the 
‘ sole direction of the diocese as administrator he broke the 
_ power of the trustees, restored the credit of the Catholic congre- 
"gations, gave a new impulse to the erection of churches, and 
- founded St. John’s College at Fordham. For higher cunebae 
. of young ladies he introduced into the diocese the Ladies of the 
Sacred Heart, who opened an academy at Astoria, subsequently 
transferred to Manhattanville. 

After a visit to Europe for the good of his diocese Bishop 
Hughes took an active part in a movement of Catholics. to re- 
cover State aid for their parochial schools, such as had been 
given till a fraud practised by a Baptist church brought de- 
nominational schools into disfavor. Bishop Hughes defended 
the rights of Catholics before the New York common council 
_ against an array of eminent lawyers and clergymen whom the 

Protestant sects sent to prove that a system under which they 
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themselves had received thousands of dollars was a very im- - 


_ proper one, simply because Catholics advocated it. The common 
council rejected the claim, and both political parties took ground 
a against it. The Gaehwiieg thereupon ran a ticket of their own, and 
_ developed such strength that the bigoted Public-School Society 
_ gave up its schools, and the State organized a series of schools 
4 from which all offensive religious matter was to be excluded. 
: In 1842 Bishop Hughes held the first diocesan synod of New 
York. It was attended by sixty-four priests. At the close of 
the year he became, by the death of Dr. Du Bois, Bishop of New 
York. The cineaie comprised the whole State af New York and 
half of New J ersey—a territory in which there were seven bish- 
_opries in 1884. The increase of churches and institutions made 
this vast field too much to govern unaided, and in 1844 Dr, 
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lie schools to be anything but a weapon in their hands against ‘q 


ever made. To give the educational institutions of the diocese — 


to the rank of archbishop and erected new sees at Brooklyn and | 
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Hughes obtained as eoadjutor the Rioht Rev. J an MeCloskem 4 
That same year Bishop Hughes, by he firmness and decision, 
saved New York from scenes of arson and murder such as had 
been beheld in Philadelphia, where Catholics were shot down, © 
their houses and churches given to the flames. Finding that the 4 
public mind, debauched by fanatics, would never allow the pub-— 


the faith of his flock, Bishop Hughes declared that the time had — 
come when Catholics must build the school first and the church — 
afterwards. Under his impulse schools started up in all parts, 
erected and sustained by sacrifices such as no other body has ~ 


every efficiency he invited the Jesuit Fathers to assume the 
direction of St. John’s College and of St. Joseph’s Theologi- — 
cal Seminary, which he had founded near it. He reorganized — 
the Sisters of Charity as a body distinct from those of Emmitts- 
burg, who had abandoned the rule of Mother Seton, Eee the 7 
ea in New York adhere to it. " 
In time he obtained Brothers of the Christian Schools, sat 4 
other teaching orders for both sexes—Sisters of Mercy, Sisters. | 
of the Good Shepherd, and for the increasing German Catholic © 
body the Redemptorist Fathers. Bishop Hughes took a promi: — 
nent part in the deliberations of several of the Provincial Coun- — 
cils, and in the sixth obtained the recommendation of a division ~ 
of his diocese. A see was accordingly erected at Albany, of — 
which Bishop McCloskey took possession, and another at Buffalo. a 
He was a keen observer of the public mind, and when religion 
was assailed or misrepresented his keen, clear, vigorous words | 
came forth like clarion notes, and were echoed through the press — 3 
over the whole land. He was recognized as the leader of Cath- = 
olic thought. When war broke out with Mexico our govern: — 
ment tendered him a diplomatic appointment with a view of re- — 
storing peace. On the 3d of October, 1850, Pope Pius IX., on | 
the recommendation of the Council of Balers promoted him — 


Newark. Soon after he held the first Provincial Council of New | 
York, which was attended by his seven suffragans, the eto of 3 
New England, New York, and New Jersey. 


" ve ; * w 


I 34 he visited Rome on the occasion of the definition of 
e Dogma of the Immaculate Conception by the great Pope, 
ek | s IX. Soon after he saw the legislature propose an act to 
_ wrest the Catholic Church property from the hands of the bishops. 
~ Ina controversy with Hon. Erastus Brooks he refuted the false- 
yods on which the proposed legislation was based, and placed 
on record evidence of the iniquity and unconstitutional character 
” of the law; the legislature yielded to public clamor fanned by 
ran | fanatics, but soon cancelled its own weak work. ‘The care of the 
"diocese and the burden of responsibility began to weigh heavily 
on the archbishop ; he even begged the Holy Father for permis- 
a “sion to resign his see. Yielding, however, to the encouraging 
_. words of the Sovereign Pontiff, he set to work to begin for his 
- diocese a grand cathedral worthy of the Catholic Church and of 
the great city. St. Patrick’s Cathedral had for nearly half a 
century owned land on Fifth Avenue, which had now become 
the most fashionable street in New York. On this site the arch- 

_ bishop in 1858, with great pomp, laid the corner-stone of a noble 
i cathedral, for which Mr. Renwick had prepared the plans. Work 


was immediately commenced, and continued till the civil war 
made it impossible to proceed. 


bs 
. 


had prophetically foretold, reminding the people that the Catho- 
lic clergy and people had had no share in producing the angry 
_ feelings which had engendered and precipitated it—he gave his 
___ earnest support to the national government, and went to Europe 
on a diplomatic mission with a view to counteract the feeling 
unfavorable to the United States which envoys of the seced- 
‘ing States had excited in more than one European cabinet. 
“While in Europe he visited Rome and took part in the canonl- 
gation of the Japanese Martyrs. He held a second Provincial 
Council after his return, and continued his plans for the increase 
of religion in his flock ; his pastorals, addresses, and writings, as 
ee well as his oral discourses, being stamped with vigor, manliness, 
_asense of the greatness and dignity of the Catholic Church, that 
infused itself into his people, making them proud to be Ameri- 
__¢an Catholics and eager to live so ‘as to maintain that high char- 
acter with credit amoug their fellow-citizens. During the ter: 
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When that great struggle came on—which Archbishop Hughes : 
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rible Draft Riots, Abate Hughes, then in feeble 5 halts 
dressed the ante from his AG and did all in his power to. be 
allay the excited feelings. It was his last publie appearance; 
disease was sapping his vital powers, and at last he was even " 
unable to offer the Holy Sacrifice. He felt that the end was 
approaching and calmly prepared for his last moment. He died a 
on the 3d i, January, 1864. % 
| No man ever exercised greater influence in the Catholic ay 
Church in the United States than Archbishop Hughes; on all im- ; 
portant occasions his words were awaited by the faithful — 
throughout the country,and the public at large as the exposition 
of the Catholic view. The archbishop had attained this in- 
fluence without an effort, held it without envy, and used it only 5 : 
for the highest ends. | ) 
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HIS EMINENCE JOHN CARDINAL McCLOSKEY, 
First Bishop of Albany, Second Archbishop of New York. 


| a 
Joun McCroskey was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., March 10, | 
1810, and was baptized in St. Peter’s Church, New York, then a8 
the only Catholic church in or near the city. At the age of 
twelve he was sent to Mount St. Mary’s, where he was honorably 
graduated in 1829. Deciding to become a priest, he returned to 
Emmittsburg, and, after completing his divinity course, was or- 
dained by Bishop Du Bois, January 12, 18384. After spending a 
few years in Rome for more thorough study, he became pastor of 
St. Joseph’s Church, N. Y., in 1838, and in 184% assumed also the | 
office of director of St. J Aseph s Ph sidcical Seminary, Forthae a 
When Bishop Hughes sought a coadjutor the Rev. Mr. McClos- 
key, the choice of the bishop and clergy alike, was consecrated _ 
Bishop of Axiern, March 10, 1844. Beene at St. Joseph’ aey e 
Bishop McCloskey assumed much of the labor, visiting remote 
parts of the State to confirm, examine, and adjudicate. ‘When a 
the diocese ¥ was divided he was, in May, 1847, transferred to the, pi 
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diocese and its Pie he set to work Doeekatiie and infused 


‘p into’ his flock a spirit of faith and sacrifice. Schools, academies, 
ic asylums, and churches sprang up in all parts. Every year be- 


held new progress. In 1864 the diocese of Albany had one hun- 
dred and thirteen churches, eight chapels, and fifty stations, at- 
tended by eighty-five secular and regular priests, the latter em- 
bracing members of the Augustinian Order, Minor Conventuals 
_ of St. Francis, and Oblates of Mary Immaculate. The Ladies of 
_ the Sacred Heart directed a fine academy at Kenwood; Sisters of 


Mercy devoted themselves to works of charity; Brothers of the 
Christian Schools, Sisters of Charity and of St. Joseph, Gray Nuns 


_ from Montreal, a Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis 
- controlled Aaitols and asylums. From this flourishing diocese, 


which owed so much to his zeal, he was, on the death of ‘Avole 
bishop Hughes, summoned to fill the archiepiscopal throne of 
New York. 


As Bishop of Albany his great theological learning, as well | 
as his experience and prudence, had been manifested in the 
Seventh Council of Baltimore in 1849 and in the Plenary Coun- 


cil of Baltimore in 1852, as well as in the Provincial Councils 
held in New York in 1854 and 1861. In his own diocese he 
convoked synods in 1868 and 1882, and adopted wise regula- 


tions for its better administration. 


On his return to New York the Catholic Protectory felt his 
fostering care and grew to be an institution of immense benefit to 


the State. He felt the want of church accommodation in New | 


York City, and after creating new parishes, in which he placed 


active priests to build up church and school, he resumed the 
work on the cathedral, which had been suspended during the — 


war. After the Second Plenary Council, which he attended, in 


1866, he promulgated its decrees in the synod which he held at. 


New York in September, 1868, 
The next year he attended the General Council of the Vati- 
ean, where his piety and learning won general esteem. In 1873 


-he dedicated his diocese to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. The 


young Church of the United States had never been represented 
in the Sacred College, and there was universal joy when Pope 
Pius nae in the Consistory held March 15, 1875, created Arch- 
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bishop McCloskey Cardinal Priest of the Holy: ee Church ‘ 
The insignia of the high dignity were despatched to him, and the 
beretta was formally presented to him in St. Patrick’s Cathedral. © 
The cardinal soon after proceeded to Rome, where, with the usu- 
al ceremonies, he took possession of the church of Santa Vane 
supra Minervam, of which he bears the title. (a 

On the-death of the great Pontiff, Pius IX., Cardinal Me 
Closkey was summoned to attend the Conclave. He set out for 
Europe in obedience to the call, but before he reached the Kter- i 
nal City the voice of the Sacred College, guided by the Holy 
Ghost, had elected ae Pecci, who assumed the name of 
Leo XIII. 

Religion was progressing in his diocese. The Dominican 
Fathers came at last to open the church of St. Vincent Ferrer; 
the Capuchin Fathers took charge of German churches; the 
Reformed Franciscans founded an Italian church, while Bro- 
thers of Mary, Franciscan Brothers, Presentation Nuns, Sisters of 
Christian Charity, and Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
came to aid the communities devoted to education and works of 
mercy. The Sisters of Charity met a want that New York had 
long felt, by opening a Foundling Asylum. The Little Sisters 
of the Poor opened houses for the aged poor; the Rev. Mr. 
Drumgoole founded a great institution for. homeless boys, the 
Mission of the Immaculate Virgin, for which in time an imposing” 
building was erected in the city and a farm acquired in the 
country. The Bon Secours Sisters came from France to nurse 
the sick in their homes, and soon found that the calls for their 
services demanded numbers of Sisters. Meanwhile the Catholic 
Union and its vigorous branch, the Xavier Union, united and 

strengthened the Catholic laity. 

_ he magnificent cathedral of St. Patrick was at last com. 
pleted, the finest ecclesiastical structure in America; it was dedi- 
ceated on the 25th of May, 1879, by His Eminence Cardinal Mc. 
_ Closkey, assisted by forty-two archbishops and bishops, with a 
__ pomp such as never had been witnessed in the United States. Ne 
ane The advanced age and Increasing infirmities of the venerable 
-_ eardinal called for the services of a coadjutor, and on the Ist of = 


October, 1880, the Right Rev. Michael A. Corrigan, ae Oh 


“hy 
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> to the ioe of New York. In Novem. 
- ber, 1882, Cardinal McCloskey held a synod of his diocese, and 
: soon after presided in a Provincial Council., When the Third 


ue 


4 Eminence, owing to his advanced age and infirmities, was not 


on in the cathedral church of a Carroll, a Marechal, and a Spalding. 


 Tast time on the feast of the Ascension, 1884, the exertion even 
for that solemn rite having become Seale too much for his 
waning strength. After that he was unable to read or write or 
take a single step without assistance. Sinking slowly, he bore 
with serenity the utter helplessness, looking patiently to the end, 
never murmuring or complaining. With the Hail Mary on his 
lips he expired October 10, 1885. 


thedral, and no more impressive sight was ever witnessed in New 
York City. 

In person Cardinal McCloskey was nearly six feet high, 
straight and thin; his features were regular, his brow lofty, his 
eye keen; his countenance calm and serious, inclining to stern- 
ness, but relieved by a pleasant expression which it almost 
always wore. ‘The sensitiveness of his eyes gave portraits taken 
by the strong light of the camera a frown-like contraction be- 


notoriety and parade, and sought to accomplish his high duties 
simply ‘and thoroughly. 


/ 


| summoned, and all regretted the absence of one hoe long 
' experience would have been so useful to the hierarchy gathered 


Cardinal McCloskey offered the sacrifice of the Mass for the 


The funeral obsequies foe crowds which filled the vast ca- 


tween the eyes that was not habitual to him. He avoided all 


Plenary Council assembled in Baltimore in November, 1884, His — 


MOST REV. MICHAEL A. CORRIGAN, 


~ 


Second Bishop of Newark and Third Archbishop of New York.. 


_ Micuarn Aveustins Corrigan was born in Newark, New 
Jersey, of Irish parents, August 13, 1839. While prospering in 
life, the family retained such piety and love for religion that 
_ three of the sons became priests, and a daughter a nun at Meaux,, 
in France. Michael was sent in 1855 to St. Mary’s College, Wil- 
-mington, but four years later entered Mount St. Mary’s at Em- 
te mittsburg, where his ability and studious character won a high. 
rank. When the American College at Rome, which had been 
founded by Pope Pius [X., was opened -for students, Michael A. 
_ Corrigan was the first seminarian chosen and the first to enter. 
He was ordained in the Lateran Basilica, September (>, 1863, by 
Cardinal Patrizi, but prolonged his residence in Rome in or der to 
pursue special studies and win his doctor’s cap. On his return 
to Newark in July, 1864, Bishop Bayley, who had the high- 
est esteem for his learning and piety, appointed him professor: 
_ of dogmatic theology and Sacred Scripture in the seminary at. 
Seton Hall. He soon became director of that institution and: 
vice-president of Seton Hall College, and its president after the — 
elevation of Dr. McQuaid to the see of Rochester. In his de- . 
_yotion to the cause of education Dr. Corrigan bent all his ener- 
gies to render Seton Hall a college of the highest rank. oF 
, During the absence of Bishop Bayley at the een Council 
@1n' 1870 Dr. Corrigan was vicar-general and administrator of the: 
_ diocese, discharging thé onerous additional duties with singu- 
lar prudence. When Bishop Bayley was promoted to the see of 
- Baltimore Dr. Corrigan was elected Bishop of Newark on the 
14th of February, 1878, and on the feast of Patronage of Saint. 
Joseph (May 4) was Shap erated in his own cathedral by His. 
- Grace Archbishop McCloskey, of New York, seventeen bishops 
Me being present, and was at once enthroned. He was the youngest 
_ member of the American hierarchy, but showed the maturity and _ : 
: ~ experience of years. eee the a ie of the cole io 
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h te “was so eee Pitached, he devoted his mind to the 
Bf Inher sase of religion. His diocese was already a flourishing one, 
Ae with 121 churches and mission stations, 116 priests, 57 parochial 
schools. He introduced the Jesuits, Mo a teane. and Conven- 
_ tual Franciscans; established a Catholic Protectory for Boys at 
_ Denville, under the care of the Franciscan Brothers, a House of. 
_ the Good Shepherd at Newark, and an hospital in charge of 
- the Little Sisters of the Poor of St. Francis. Besides these 
orders engaged in active works of mercy, he wished to endow 
the diocese with a contemplative order, convinced that it would 
draw down blessings on all. The Dominican Nuns of the Per- 
‘petual Adoration from Lyons, France, came to fulfil his wish. 

A. diocesan synod held in 1878 renewed and extended the 
statutes previously promulgated by Bishop Bayley for the Church 
under his care. Meanwhile the Catholic schools recelved an im- 
ae pulse, so that towards the close of 1880 there were in New 
_ Jersey one hundred and fifty-three, with more than twenty-six 
_ thousand pupils. The churches had increased to one hundred 
a and fifty, with forty stations, and the priests to one hundred and ~ 

bin minety-two. | a 

The advanced age of Cardinal McCloskey made the appoint- — ; 
ment of a coadjutor a necessity, and, to the regret of the Catholics a 
of New Jersey, Bishop Corrigan was, on the 1st of October, — 
1880, promoted to the see of Bore and made coadjutor to the : 
ichbishop of New York with the right of succession. _ na 

In his new position the active part of the episcopal work soon 
wn devolved upon him—the visitation of the diocese, ordinations, 
confirmations, dedications. The Fourth Provincial Council ‘ 
| and Fourth Synod of New York, were mainly directed by him, — 
and for the use of such assemblies he prepared a useful manual. — 
He was summoned to Rome as one of the archbishops whom | | 
ithe Holy See wished to consult in regard to the work of the pro- 
posed Plenary Council, and when that body met in November, 
1884, he represented the diocese of New York. ae 

On the death of his Eminence Cardinal McCloskey, Avabe he 


bishop Corrigan became, on the 10th of October, 1885, third Me. 
OE ae of the Heaeiire of New York. | ee 
mee 
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DIOCESE OF OREGON. — - 


MOST REV. FRANCIS NORBERT BLANCHET, 
Hirst Bishop and First Archbishop of Oregon. 


Francois Norpert Buanower was born in Canada, in the 
parish of St. Pierre, Riviere du Sud, on the 8d of September, 
1795, and was educated at the Petit Seminaire, Quebec. After 
passing through the course of the Theological Seminary he was 
ordained priest by Archbishop Plessis, July 18,1819. He spent 
some years on the mission at Richibouctou, and in 1828 was ap- 
pointed curé, or parish priest, of Soulanges. He was parish priest _ 
of Les Cédres, in 1838, when Archbishop Signay, of Quebec, ask- 
ed for priests in his diocese to undertake a mission in Oregon. 
Canadians, led to the shores of the Pacific by the great fur 
companies, had settled in Oregon, and after applying to Bishop 
Provancher, of Red River, for a priest, had, at his’ advice, as he 
was unable to help them, appealed to the successor of Laval. 
Rey. Mr. Blanchet responded to the call, and, having been ap- 
pointed vicar-general for Oregon, set out with one priest, Rev. 
Modest Demers. They reached Fort Vancouver on the 24th of 
November, and Rev. Mr. Blanchet began the labors which were 
to occupy the rest of his life. He found Canadians to be at- 
tended, Indians ready for instruction to embrace the faith—a field 
not for one priest but formany. Other priests soon arrived, many 
Indians were converted, a college opened, and Father De Smet 
arrived from Europe rik Jesuit Fathers for the Indian mission, 
and Sisters of Notre Dame from Namur to establish a school. 
By this time Oregon was a vicariate-apostolic, erected Decem- 
ber 1, 1848, and Rev. Mr. Blanchet, who at this time received his — 
_ bulls, returned to Canada and was consecrated Bishop of Drasa, 
_ July 25, 1845, by Right Rev. Dr. Bourget, assisted by Bishops 


- Gaulin and Turgeon. He then proceeded to Rome, where he eX 
150 _ : 
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: cot i. which ane certain, Pore Pius [X. resolved to 
erect an archiepiscopal see with suffragans. Oregon City was 
made the see of the archbishop, and Wallawalla and Vancouver's 
“Island, with six other places, established as bishoprics or districts. 
Thus Dr. Blanchet became in July, 1846, Archbishop of Oregon. 


_ several ecclesiastics. After the consecration of Bishops Blanchet 
~ and Demers the First Provincial Council of Oregon was held in 
_ February, 1848. The diocese of Oregon had then ten secular 
® priests, two Jesuits, and a community of Sisters. The discovery 
of gold in Dali oviia diverted emigrants from Oregon, and even 
drew away much of the population of that Territory. Indian 
wars also tended to check emigration, a Protestant missionary 
having been killed, and another saved only by the heroic inter- 
ference of a Catholic priest, whose only reward has been the most 
unblushing calumny from sectarian writers. Under these cir- 


_ ___ diocese, and in 1855 Archbishop Blanchet visited South America, 
___and subsequently Canada, to solicit aid. He attended the First 
____ and Second Plenary Councils of Baltimore, but most of his life 
_. was spent in his diocese as a zealous missionary, building up 
_ __ slowly the Church confided to him. In 1865, as Oregon City had — 


weaken him in 1878, and the Right Rev. Charles J. Seghers, of 
Vancouver's Island, was made coadjutor. The diocese of Oregon 
had by this time grown. It had twenty-three priests, twenty-two 
churches, a college, nine academies, a hospital, an orphanage, and 
_ schools for a population of 20,000. The venerable archbishop 
soon after resigned the see and announced his retirement in a 
_ touching pastoral on the 27th of February, 1881. The patriarch 
of the Northwest remained at the scene of his lifelong labors, 
preparing for his last end. His strength gradually failed him, 
and he passed away painlessly on the 18th of June, 1883, closing 
a holy life with a most edifying death. As he had desired, he 
was interred in the cemetery of St. Paul amid the oldest Cana- 
a dian settlement in Oregon. 
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cumstances Oregon languished, religious communities left the. 


made no progress, he removed to Portland. Teaiities began to 
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MOST REY. CHARLES JOHN SEGHERS, 


Second Bishop of Vancouver's Island, Second Archbishop of : 
Oregon. i | | is 


Guartes Joun SecHurs was born at Ghent, Dec. 26, 1839. 
Like many devoted men of that truly Catholic country, he re- — 
solved to devote himself to the American mission. The poorest ny 
and most laborious diocese on the northern continent was his ay, 
choice. Bishop Demers, of Vancouver's Island, placed him in ¥ 
his cathedral as one of the assistant priests, and till the death of 
that zealous pioneer prelate, Rev. Mr. Seghers labored with the 
utmost devotedness among the white and Indian population. 
He was finally made vicar-general, and became, on the death of 
Bishop Demers, administrator of the diocese. To fill the va- 
cancy the choice of the Holy See was soon fixed on the hum- 
ble and laborious priest. He was elected Bishop of Vancou- 
ver’s Island, and was consecrated June, 29, 1873. He assumed 
charge of the diocese, extending his missionary labors to the 
bleak Territory of Alaska. 

When the. veteran of the Pacific, the Most Rev. Dr. Blanchet, 
found that his advanced age and infirmities announced the close 
of his long labors, he selected Bishop Seghers as his coadjutor, 

and in 1878 that prelate was transferred to the archbishopric of 
- ‘Emesa and made coadjutor. He reached Portland on the Ist of 
July, 1879, and was received by the venerable founder of the 
diocese. He aided him so acceptably that in February, 1881, 
the aged archbishop resigned the see, and the whole burden 
devolved on Mar. Seghers. He was soon called to officiate on 
the funeral of his predecessor, whose zeal and virtues he imi. 
tates. He went to Rome in 1873 and remained in Europe for. a 
the interests of his diocese. When Bishop Brondel was trans- 
ferred to Montana, and none of the clergymen selected for the _ 
vacant see seemed willing to accept that laborious and straitened 
position, Archbishop Seghers applied to the Holy Father to be 
— restored to the diocese of Vancouver's Island, as another could — 
be more readily found for the see of Oregon. . Boa 
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Fifth Bishop of Savannah and Third Archbishop of Oregon. 


~~ -Wirtrax H. Gross was born in the city of Baltimore on the 
12th of June, 1837, his parents being also natives of that city. 
On his father’s side he was descended from an Alsatian family 
who came to this country while Maryland was still a British col- 
ony; on his mother’s side his family was Irish. Their son was 4g 
_ for many years a student in St. Charles’ College, the preparatory _ 
- seminary of the diocese of Baltimore. Feeling a vocation for the _ 
____ religious state, he entered the novitiate of the Redemptorist order 
at Annapolis on the Feast of the Annunciation, 1857. Afterhis 
novitiate and theological course he was ordained priest by Archi? 
bishop Kenrick, March 21, 1863, in the Redemptorist church, 
_ Annapolis. The young priest was immediately employed by his 
_ ‘superiors in attending the numerous wounded soldiers in the 
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| In 187 3 he was elected to the see of Savannah, r 
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a ‘stalled by his predecessor. | 


Bishop Gross has done much to ae ine ky among yo 
colored population, the Benedictines and Priests of St. Joseph 
having come to labor in a field which has not yet gladdened the 
patient missionaries with remarkable results. Deeming schoo 3 
almost the only successful means of saving the poor colored pe 
ple, he bent every effort to establish them wherever possible. - i 
When Archbishop Seghers resigned the see of Oregon in 1884 | 
Bishop Gross was promoted to the vacant metropolitan throne. B. 
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DIOCESE OF PHILADELPHIA, 


RIGHT REV. MICHAEL EGAN, 


First Bishop of Philadelphia. = as 
sz Micnant Ecan was born in Ireland, an 
entered the Franciscan Order. 


td 


dat an early age 
He came to the United States 
P ‘In 1802, and was received into the diocese of Baltimore by Bish 
-. op Carroll, who stationed him at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, ag as- 
_ ‘sistant to the Very Rev. Mr. de Barth. He soon became pastor 
: OR of St. Mary’s Church in Philadelphia. Dr. Carroll had recog— 
ba nized in him a learned, modest, and humble priest, who main-. _ 
5). tained, though alone and far from a convent of his order, the © : 
wm, ttue spirit of St. Francis. One. great desire that animated 
him was to establish the Order of Friars Minor in the United te 
States, and on the 29th of September, 1804, he obtained an Ae 
apostolic rescript authorizing him to erect here a Francis- 
my can province. On the division of the diocese of Baltimore 
and the creation of the see of Philadelphia Father Egan was. 
recommended for its first bishop, and was appointed Aprils 
» 1809. The bulls did not arrive till late in the following year, 
and it was not till October 28, 1810, that he was consecrated in 
the cathedral of Baltimore. Archbishop Carroll had as a pre-- . 
liminary step required that a suitable income should be secured. 
to the bishop, but Dr. Egan, soon after arriving and selecting St. 
a ary’s Church as his cathedral, found himself at the mercy of a 
trustees, who made his life a martyrdom. His diocese contained — oF 
fourteen priests, eleven being Jesuits and Augustinians. He 
labored to increase the churches and clergy, but his infirm 
health and the constant opposition of factious men paralyzed his. 
efforts and hastened his end. He died on the 22d of July, 1814. 
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1560 THE CATHOLIC HINRARCHY IN THE U: 
RIGHT REV. HENRY CONWELL, 
Second Bishop of Philadelphia. — 


Henry ConwEir was born in the diocese of Armagh, Ireland, - ~ 
about the year 1748, and, full of the spirit of faith, studied for 
the priesthood amid all the dangers of the penal laws. He was_ 
ordained in 1776, and as curate and parish priest labored in his — 

native diocese with all zeal. His merit raised him to the post- ” 
tion of vicar-general, and on the vacancy of the see his name — 
was one of those sent on to Rome. When experienced priests de- 
clined the appointment to the see of Philadelphia Dr. Conwell 
was nominated, and, accepting the bulls, received consecration ae 

in London in 1820. He came immediately to Philadelphia, and, 
notwithstanding his advanced age, began a visitation of his dio. 

cese. At St. Mary’s Church, Philadelphia, he found a priest who 3 

had been received during the vacancy of the see. This clergy- 
man’s credentials were not satisfactory to Bishop Conwell, but 

his attempt to remove him was resisted by the trustees of the he 
church, who opposed the bishop even after the unfortunate priest 

had apostatized. Philadelphia became rent with a schism that 

was fatal to religion and caused many to lose the faith. After 

ag ears of strife Dr. Conwell relinquished the control of the dio- 
_ cese to the Very Rev. William Matthews, who had been ap- ae 
pointed administrator, and proceeded to Rome, to which city he | 
had been summoned in 1827. He was urged, for his own peace — 
and that of the diocese, to resign the see but declined and re- 
turned to Philadelphia. When the First Provincial Council of — 
-- Baltimore met in 1829 Bishop Conwell attended, but took no — 
active part. By the judgment of that body a coadjutor was re- a 
commended, and the Holy See appointed Right Rev. Francis — 
Patrick Kenrick, who assumed the administration. Bishop Con- | 
well gradually lost his sight, and was thus prevented from per: Ki 
forming any episcopal duty. His life was prolonged, however, 4 
for many years, and he died at St. Joseph’s Church, April 22 
—-1842, at the age of Hinety Ounce nee ee ie 
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JOHN NEPOMUCENE NEUMANN, | 


Third Bishop of Philadelphia. 


i Joun Neromucens Nuumann was born in Prachatitz, Bohemia, 
~ March 28, 1811, his father, Philip, a native of Obernburg, in 
Bavaria, ae Daten and settled there. Trained by a pious 
mother i in devotion to Mary, John lost none of his fervor in his 
‘studies there and at Budweis. A solid rather than a brilliant : 
Plax: he entered the seminary at Budweis and completed his 
- course at Prague. Resolved te devote himself to the American 
_ mission, he left his home in February, 1836, to offer his services 
” to the Bishop of Philadelphia, little ed that he was him- 
self to die in that office. Circumstances, however, led him to He 
~ New York. Having been received by Rishon Du Bois, he was 
ordained in New York and sent to Williamsville, in the western 
part of the State. <A parish of fifty miles here aeecleed on him, 
but he discharged his duties with scrupulous fidelity. He had — 
ve yearned to enter the religious state, and at last, with the 
consent of Bishop Hughes, joined the Roemer | in 1840, < Ti 
_ Baltimore, New York, Philadelphia, and Rochester his labors 
bore fruit. He becae superior at Pittsburgh, and in 1846 pro- — 
_vincial of his order. On the promotion of Bishop Kenrick to — 
the see of Baltimore Father Neumann was appointed Bishop OD 
Philadelphia, peremptory orders requiring him to accept the — 
bulls. He was consecrated on Passion Sunday, 1852, by Arch- — 
_ bishop Kenrick. The diocese of Philadelphia had, ides theable 
‘h ‘a ‘Tule of his predecessor, attained great prosperity. Although the 
--western part had been assigned to the new see of Pittsburgh, the 
- diocese of Philadelphia contained more than a hundred churches — 
“a a and priests. Bishop Neumann made ‘visitations, encouraged the — 
Han’ erection of churches, stimulated the establishment of parochial — 
Schools. He held synods to give his clergy strength, renewing _ 
. a constitutions already in force. In the councils of Baltimore 
in 1852 and 1855 Dr. Neumann edvticd his brethren in the epis- 
Rs copate by his learning and sound, practical experience. After ay 
3 iting | come at the time of the definition of the See of the : iy 
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158° 
Immaculate Conception he asked to resign e. Se aT 
to the religious life, which was his choice. The Rev. James J 
Wood was appointed coadjutor, and Bishop Neumann, submittin 
to the will of the Pope, retained his see. He set out to attend 
some business on the 5th of January, 1860, but was struck down 
in the street; he sat down on the nearest steps and expired. His” 
native city ee a statue of him, the inscription styling him ; 
“ Servant of Mary.” His virtues were of so extraordinary chae | 
ae that he was invoked by many after his death, and in 1884 “a 
‘steps were taken to introduce the proves of his canonization. | 


m, 


MOST REV. JAMES FREDERIC Wer 
Fourth Bishop and first Archbishop of Philadelphia. 


_ James Frepertc Woop was born in Philadelphia, April 27, 
1818, of a family which had adopted the belief of the Unitarians. | 
His parents came from England in 1809, and, after he had ac- 
quired the rudiments in Philadelphia, sent him, at the age of 
twelve, to the school of St. Mary de Crypt in Gloucester, where 
‘he remained five years, completing his education in Philadelphia. e 

| In November, 1827, he became clerk in the United States Branch 
- Bank in Cincinnati, and rose to important positions. In 1833 he | 
entered the Franklin Bank in that city, of which, three years sy 
subsequently, he became cashier. During this period his mind 

i turned to more serous is things than finance. The truth of the 


Archbishop Purcell, April 7, 1886. In September of the ensuing _ 4 
year he resigned his position and entered the College of the 
Propaganda at Rome as a student. After seven years of serious am 
_ astudy he was ordained, March 25, 1844, by Cardinal Fransoni, 
Prefect of the Propaganda. On iis return to Cincinnati i in Oc: om 
ae tober he was app aeted assistant at the cathedral, nee ioe nea ye 


ancial affairs of the Philedaipiva diocese were soon redwesa to 
¢ der by him, and the great works of the diocese placed on a 
safe footing for their speedy completion. By the death of Bishop 
~ Neumann in January, 1860, Bishop Wood succeeded to the see 
and to the whole burden of the episcopate. He completed the 
cathedral of St. Peter and St. Paul, which was dedicated, No- 


the Church has given in this country. To meet the wants of edu- 


the Good Shepherd, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, 
_ Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis, the Little Sisters of 
the Poor, and developed the work of the Sisters of the Holy 


i ie | PP Orphan Girls and enlarged St. Vincent’s Orphan Asylum. 

uo In 1862 he attended the canonization of the Japanese Martyrs 
in Rome, and in 1867 the centenary of St. Peter. He was present 
at the opening of the Vatican Council, and took part in its sessions 
till a severe illness compelled him to return home; he left his 


vember 20, 1864, with great. Solent a medal struck to com- — 
' memorate the event being the only fine numismatic work of art 


cational and charitable institutions he introduced the Sisters of 


Child Jesus. He established a Catholic Home for Destitute 


q ‘ . recorded vote in favor of a distinct declaration of the infallibility — ey 


of the Sovereign Pontiff when defining ex cathedra. In 1868 the 


diocese of Philadelphia was reduced by the erection of the dio. ‘ : 


ceses of Harrisburg, Scranton, and Wilmington. On the 15th of 


Beiictriary 1875, Dr. Wood was made Archbishop of Philadelphia, 


and a new ecclesiastical province was formed, the Bishops of 


_ Pittsburg, Harrisburg, Scranton, and Wilmington being his suf ie 


ot | fragans; Allegheny, which ay a bishop in 1876, being then 


q added. After taking part in the Second Plenary Council of 


Baltimore he celebrated in 1882 the silver jubilee of his episco- Bs) . 


cal consecration. One of the great acts of his later life was the — 


erection of the fine seminary of St. Charles Borromeo at Over. 
_ brook, formally opened September 16, 1871. 


a In the early part of the year 1883 the aged archbishop Was ie 
eg attacked with that fatal malady, Bright’s disease of the kidneys, 


se Ae ¥ 
ee a) 


id i Sa June HOS became critical. He at once appointed 


s en of faith | in ne presence of hs obtee an ‘members 
the clergy, moving all to tears, he received the last sacraments an | 
prepared to meet his end. He expired on the 20th of | id ra ny 

oy after eleven o’clock at night, Se 
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MOST REV. PATRICK JOHN RYAN, . 
"4 ae: Second Archbishop of Philadelphia. 


Pe ee Joun Ryan-was born in Cloneyharp, near Thurles 
in the county of Tipperary, Ireland, in 1831, of a pious and 
: worthy family of farmers. He lost his futher Jeremiah, at an 
early age, but his mother placed him at the school of the Chris- 
2) tian Br oeherss in Thurles, where he studied diligently. Showing — 
a decided vocation for the priesthood, he was sent to a classical — 
school in Dublin, where his talents and industry soon ate . 
attention, and he was selected to read the address of the school 
to Daniel O'Connell, then in prison. Young Ryan entered Care 
low College to study for the priesthood as an ecclesiastic of 
the diocese of St. Louis, to which he had offered himself. In his q 
- eourse of philosophy, theology, and canon. law he showed more a . 
than ordinary abilities, and essays which he contributed to peri+ — 
odicals attested his talent in presenting the knowledge he had 
acquired in an attractive form. Having received deacon’s orders, 
he came to St. Louis in 1858, not having yet attained the age 
requisite for the priesthood. After a short stay in the seminary 
at Carondelet he was ordained by the archbishop in 1854 and — 
stationed at the old cathedral, He was made pastor of the i 
church of St. John the Evangelist, and vicar-general of the diocese 
- some years later. Accompanying the archbishop to Rome in 1868, 
he preached the Lenten sermons in that city, winning the highes Z 
i _ admiration for his learning and eloquence. When the venerabl 
_ archbishop sought a coadjutor the Very Rev. P. J. Ryan w we 
‘ The PnP G oP eo See att 1, ‘187 2, and was 


ont. ae ba Pi feon Cohen ne. for twelve | 
lt of the diocesan work at St. Louis, and. che ah : 


vy 


@« oa He attended the Third ay Council of Baltimore. 
| November, 1884, preaching with his wonted eloquence the 


-. June 12,1816. They reached Baltimore after a voyage of six 


ese the appointment, preferring to remain at fe ee. in Missouri. 
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DIOCESE OF ST. LOUIS. 


RIGHT REV. JOSEPH ROSATI, 
First Bishop of St. Louis. 


Josrpn Rosatt was born at Sora, in Italy, January 30, 1789, 
of a respectable and pious family. After his studies he entered 
the novitiate of the Priests of the Mission at Rome, and made his 
theological course at Monte Citorio under the apostolic Father 
de Andreis, and after his ordination was fr equently his com- 
panion. When Bishop Du Bourg visited Rome in 1815 to ob- 

tain priests for the diocese of Louisiana, Father de Andreis was 
- gelected as one of the missionaries. He at once wrote to Father ~ 
Rosati, asking him to join them if he wished. Father Rosati at 
once resolved to go; he made the journey to Toulouse, and, ace 
companying Father de Andreis thence to Bordeaux, embarked om 


weeks, ine preceeded to Bardstown, where they set to work to 
learn English. Father Rosati the next year began his labors by 
a mission at Vincennes, and then proceeded to St. Louis. When 
the first log seminary of the Lazarists was established at the 
Barrens, Father Rosati was made superior, manfully meeting all 
_ the poverty and hardships incident to a new institution on the 
frontier. In 1820 he became superior of the Lazarists in this 
country, and three years afterwards opened a college, never ceas- 
ing constant missionary work amid all his other respenst a a Ne a 
With thei Increasing community under his direction, Dr. Rosati 
did much to give Catholicity order and life in Missouri. “Rishon ae 
oy OU. Bourg, seeking a division of his diocese, proposed Father _ 
Rosati as vicar-apostolic of Florida; but the Lazarist declined — 


aad" Pistlior at St. Louis, Bishop Du Bourg to select 
_ preferred, the other to be filled by his coadjutor. Fa- 


cag “Bis was consecrated for New Preoans: Able ae last to devote 
“himself to the diocese of St. Louis, he aided the Jesuit Fathers in 
Bi cis good work and the Ladies of the Sacred Heart, introduced 
| ~ the Sisters of Joseph, Visitation Nuns, and Sisters of Charity, 
' thus endowing Missouri with communities for education and 
' works of mercy. He began a cathedral, and by his energy soon 
had a large and elegant edifice, which was dedicated with great 
pomp in October, 1834,five bishops taking part in the ceremony. 
Bishop Rosati held a synod of his clergy in 1839, adopting wise 
statutes. Though not in the province of Baler: he took part ‘i 
in the first four Provincial Councils held in that city. After the 
flose of the fourth council, in 1840, he visited Rome, and the 
Sovereign Pontiff then ean ridod to nh a mission to the republic pe 
; of Hayti to arrange for the re-establishment of episcopal sees in 
a that island. Meanwhile he had obtained the appointment of the 

_ Rev. Peter Richard Kenrick as coadjutor, and, returning to the © ce 
4 United States, consecrated him at Bpvadel shin. Bishop Rosati 
f° then preceded to Hayti, where his negotiations were most suc- 
' __ cessful, and the terms of a concordat were agreed upon, which 
__-was to be signed at Rome by a Haytian envoy. After confirm- 
. ang a great number in Hayti he set out for Rome to make his re- 

_ port to Pope Gregory XVI. He was seized with aserious illness 
in the Eternal City, but, recovering, set out for his diocese bythe 
_ way of Paris. There his disease returned, and his physicians 
counselled a return to Rome. He reached it only to die on the 
Fe 25th of September, 1843. Bishop Rosati was eminent for his 
holy life, his zeal as a priest, his successful administration as a — Ra 
bishop, his learning, his eloquence. He built up the diocese from 

4 a very slender beginning, organized the Indian missions, and ex- 
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the diocese he had given an impulse to all good works. — He en- 


Second Bishop and first Archbishop of St. Louis. | 


Tue Most Rev. Peter Richard Kenrick, a younger brother 
of Francis Patrick, Bishop of Philadelphia and Archbishop of : 
Baltimore, was born in Dublin August 1%, 1806. At the close of — 
his studies the piety instilled into him from his youth led him to 
embrace the ecclesiastical state. He entered the seminary and 
was ordained priest. : uy ae a, 
Coming to the United States, to which his brother had been — 
sent from Rome, he was in 1833 received into the diocese of Phil- © 
adelphia and became assistant at the cathedral, and in 1835 pas-— : 
tor. His learning and abilities led to his selection as superior of | ; 
the diocesan seminary, in which he filled also the chair of dog- | 
matic theology. As vicar-general he aided. greatly in reorganiz- — 
ing the diocese; become thus widely known, he was chosen by | 
Bishop Bruté, of Vincennes, as his theologian at the Third Pro- | 
vincial Council of Baltimore. When Rev. Father Timon de- — 
clined the appointment of coadjutor of St. Louis, Bishop Rosatr 
selected the Very Rev. Mr. Kenrick, “whose apostolic zeal,” he 
declared, “had been so conspicuous, and to whose merits all the 
prelates of the American Church had on several occasions given. 
honorable testimony.” An express command of the Sovereign — 
Pontiff precluded every way of shrinking from the dignity to 
which he had been called. Submitting to an honor he had not. 
sought, he was consecrated Bishop of Drasa by Dr. Rosati, assist- 
ed by Bishop Francis P. Kenrick and Bishop Lefevere, in St.. 
Mary’s Church, Philadelphia, on St. Andrew’s day, November 380,. 
1841. Bishop Rosati proceeded to Hayti, to which he had been 
sent by the Holy See, and Bishop Kenrick repaired to St. Louis. 
to assume the administration of the diocese during his absence. 
ie Bishop Rosati never returned to Missouri; his health failed, and. — 
he died at Rome September 25, 1843, when the Right Rev. Dr. "i 
- Kenrick succeeded to the see of St. Louis. From his arrival in - 
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4 couraged the building of churches, and, with far-seeing wisdom, — 
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MOST REV. WILLIAM H. GROSS, D.D. 
Born in Baltimore, June 12, 1837. 
Ordained March 21, 1863; Consecrated Bishop of 
Savannah, April, 27, 1873; promoted to Oregon City, 
1884. 


MOST REV. J. B. SALPOINTE, D.D. 
Born in France, Feb. 22, 1825. 
Consecrated Bishop of Doryla and Vicar-Apostolic of 
_ Arizona, June 20, 1869; Coadjutor of Santa Fe, June 8, 
1884, succeeded 1885. 


MOST REV. P. R. KENRICK, D.D. 
Born in Dublin, August 17, 1806. 
Consecrated Bishop of Drasa, and Coadjutor of St, 
Louis, Noy. 30, 1841; Bishop of St. Louis, Sept. 25, 
1843 ; created Archbishop, 1847, 


MOST REV. PATRICK W. RIORDAN, D.D. 
Born August, 27, 1841. 
Ordained in 1855; Consecrated Bishop of Cabasa, 
and Coadjutor of San Francisco, Sept. 16, 1883; Arch- 
bishop of San Francisco, 1884. 
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gas, half of Illinois, and the Territories now constituting Kansas, 
Vebraska, and Indian Territory, with all east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The city of St. Louis had six churches and chapels, a theo- 


- asylums, four free schools, and 16,000 Catholics out of a popula. 
- tion of 30,000. The diocese contained 65 churches and 74 priests, 
and had several Indian missions. The erection .of the sees of 
Little Rock in 1848, Chicago in 1844, of the vicariates- apostolic 
of Indian Territory and of Nebraska in 1851, of St. Joseph in 
- -:1868, and of Kansas City 1 in 1880, have in his time reduced his 
Hes ae greatly, so that in 1885 it comprises only the eastern por- 
tion of the State of Missouri. 


Bishop Kenrick introduced ‘the Brothers of the Christian 


f _ Schools, the Sisters of St. Joseph, and other orders to aid in 
education or works of mercy. In 1847 Pope Pius IX. made St. 


_ Nashville, Chicago, and Milwaukee were assigned as suffragans. 
_ Archbishop Kenrick held a synod of his diocese in 1850, and in 
_ September, 1855, convened the First Provincial Gonecd of St. 
Louis, which was attended by the bishops of the sees already 
.. Bohicd. and of those of Santa Fé and St. Paul, who had also been 
made suffragans, and by the vicar-apostolic of Indian Territory. 


"wise provisions bear testimony to the zeal and prudence of Arch- 
bishop Kenrick. During the civil war the State became a battle. 
field; the citizens were divided in their sympathies, and bitter 
feelings prevailed. The archbishop, with his clergy and reli- 
gious, was unremitting in attending all, especially the sick and 

wounded, without distinction ; but Catholics suffered from the 

petty fanaticism of bigots in temporary power. At the close of 
a the war a new constitution, carried by excluding thousands of 
:. ore ritizens from the polls, forbade any bishop, priest, or religious to 
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logical seminary, a university, convent of the Sacred Heart, two © 


__ Louis an archiepiscopal see, to which the bishops of Dubuque, 


A second couneil was held in September, 1858. Both by their 


28 each, officiate, « or ease Bless a test ball of a stringent charac- " 


Rake in a circular, directed his clergy not eS take it, and severa ! 
priests and Sisters were indicted under the shameful pore 
before the Supreme Court declared its nullity. 

{se Archbishop Kenrick took an active part in the three Plenary” 

Councils held at Baltimore, and at the Vatican Council was one 
of those who opposed the definition of the infallibility of the is 
Pope as unnecessary and dangerous to the peace of the. Church. i" 


Piiinenical Council, and his prompt acceptance of the dogma a 
when defined gave his character new lustre. To aid him in the ‘ 
administration of his diocese he obtained, in 1857, a coadjutor in ). 
the person of the Right Rev. James Digoun. who became Bishop — 
of Chicago two years after, and at a later period in the person. 
of Patrick John Ryan, who was consecrated Bishop of Tricomia, 
April 14,1872. Dr. Ryan was the eloquent and trusted assistant 
of the Pie archbishop till he was transferred to the see ce : 
Philadelphia in 1884. | 4 
In 1876 the Catholics of St. Louis celebrated the centenary | 
of the erection of the first church in their city. 
_ The progress of the diocese under the care of Archbishop _ 
_ Kenrick may be seen in its condition in 1885, when it contained — 
254 Bee 40 ecclesiastical.students, 216 ooh and chapel) 
The religious orders are well Poirocen fete Lazarist Fathers di- 
rect the theological seminary and a college; the Jesuits have the 
university ; the Christian Brothers a college; Redemptorists and — ie 
Franciscan Fathers labor chiefly among the Germans. There are 4 
academies conducted by the Ladies of the Sacred Heart, pe a 
tion Nuns, Sisters of Loretto, Ursulines, and Sisters of St. J oseph ; 
Carmelite Nuns follow hen contemplative life; Sisters of the ™ 
ve Good Shepherd reclaim the fallen; Sisters of Charity and ‘ofy 
Mercy minister to all human miseries and care for the orphan; ib 
the Servants of the Divine Heart attend the sick at their homes. — q 
_ There are orphan asylums; a Protectorate for Boys; 88 parochial — 
schools, with 17,180 pupils, conducted by Christian and Francis- 
fe can Brothers, (anes of the Sacred Heart, Sisters of Notre Dame, 
St. Joseph, the Precious Blood, ea Ce St. ee 


on the diocese 1 1S estimated By 196, 000. Oe 
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Bishop of the Two Californias. 


Pionnided their reductions of converted Indians in the lower penin- 
- sula, and little Spanish settlements grew up near the crosses they 
a planted, jurisdiction over the peninsula was claimed by different 


bishop from visiting it. Ultimately the superior of the mission 
was made a prefect-apostolic by the Holy See, with power to con- 


he founded the missions in the Upper Province. At the solici- 
tation of the Mexican government the Two Californias were 
___ erected into a diocese by Pope Gregory XVI in 1840. Father 
Francis Garcia Diego y Moreno, the first bishop, was born at 
Lagos, in the State of Jalisco, and pursued his course of Latin, 

rhetoric, and philosophy at Guadalajara, and entered the order of 
St. Francis in the Apostolical College at Zacatecas. Here he 
’ was ordained about the year 1824, and became master of no- 


vices and vicar. As a missionary fie was distinguished for his 


BW nae California was reached by the Jesuit missionaries who 


sees; but the distance and difficulty of travel prevented any 


ue fer the Sacrament of Confirmation. A similar power was con- — 
_____ ferred upon the venerable Franciscan Father Juniper Serra when — 


. strict observance of his rule, his eloquence and zeal. In 1832 he Re} 


was appointed prefect of the California mission, and made Santa i) 
Clara his abode. The grand missions, that once numbered more 


- than thirty thousand Catholics, were sinking under the Mexican 
_mipgovermmen which had Ao Rad them and turned the Indians 


_ adrift. The prefect did all in his power to save these Catholic 
Indians and animate them to persevere. Even the Pious Fund 


at 
+5 


a of California for the support of the missions was seized and its 
a income withheld, so that Fathers died of actual starvation. Fa- 


169 


$1 ther Garcia went to Mexico to endeavor to obtain redress for all 


ie 170.” THE CATHOLIC HIERARCHY IN riky 
these evils, ‘but was dotmmed at Zacatecas by lutie 
him in his order. Meanwhile he was appointed bishop, and 
cepted only on a solemn promise from the Mexican sore 


because the salary Peed him would ieee joven mis. — 
sionaries. He was consecrated bishop October 4, 1840, but the : 
preliminaries to his taking possession of his diocese were pro- 
longed so that he did not reach San Diego, which was named in — 
the bull as his residence, till December, 1841. He found the 
desolation complete, most of the missions in ruins and abandoned, i: 
the fertile mission lands and vineyards, with the herds of cattle, 
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seized, the Indians reduced to about four thousand and utterly — a 
destitute. Obtaining all the aid he could, the good bishop — PS 4 
traversed the province, endeavoring to save his flock. He began — 
a seminary at Santa Ynez, hein obtained at last a grant of — 
thirty-five thousand acres. As San Diego was in ruins, he took — 
up his residence at Santa Barbara. He was not, however, per: 
mitted by Providence long to survive ; his health failed in 1845, ne 
and on the night of April 13 in the ensuing year he died piously De. 
amid his faithful missionaries. His remains were interred in. the 4 


ehurch at Santa Barbara. | = a 


ss MOST -REV. JOSEPH SADOC ALEMANY, OSD, 


the province of Catalonia which has sent many vesloHe mission: 
aries to ‘America. After making his primary studies young Ale 
ap a ie entered. the tN Order at iy age of uaaaite Ree: 


a ces at Witer ho and, having eeey summoned to Rome, was an 
a assistant to ihe rector of the chureh of Santa ae oe M 


on after resin € St. J Joseph's Convent in Ohio Father 


\ 


ee over a large district, till 1847, when he was 
t cted ae and Bide ft to Ohio, | Having gone to Rome 


I ited Bishop of Montes the Rey. Mr. Nesey havin 
declined the nomination. He was consecrated by Cardinal Fran- 
oni in the church of San Carlo, June 18, 1850, and set out for 
a 4} his diocese, taking with him Pater cen to found a con- 
"vent of Friar Preachers, and Mother Mary Goemare to establish 
one of Dominican Nuns. A new population of American and 
other English-speaking people had by this time flocked into Ca- 
_ lifornia, including many Catholics, so that Bishop Alemany had 
to provide priests for Spanish, English, and Indian tongues. 


The new population was in the more northerly districts, San 


_ Francisco growing rapidly to be a great city. Bishop Alemany 
a __ had few priests, few churches, no institutions for charity or edu- 
- cation. The abundant provision which the Spanish monarchs 


of religion was gone. The year before his consecration a little 


4 San Francisco. The year of his arrival the two priests there 
; 9 had to cope with the cholera, and the priest at Sacramento, Fa- 


_ while Bonding the sick. In 1852 the Bishop attended the First 


_ ligious, and succeeded to some extent, obtaining several Sisters of 
oY from Emmittsburg, two of ee died on the way. The 
others courageously went on, and soon opened an asylum for the 
many orphans. 
The extent of California and the diversity of population 


4 Be an. Francisco was erected into an aie aco dal see, to ined 
Dr. Alemany was transferred, and Bishop Amat EE him 


7 
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and pious Catholics in their day had made for the maintenance _ 


wooden shanty had been reared as the first Catholic church in 


_ ther Anderson, a native of Elizabeth, N. J., and a convert, died 


E Mspary Council, and exerted himself to procure priests and re-— 


y at Monterey. The Mekneton then devoted him wholly to the 
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wants of the increasing flock. Prosenteport | 
of Mercy cae ie ee cn was econ under Rev. | I 


came necessary, and in 1860 the Holy See set off the en: 
ern portion of the diocese as the vicariate-apostolic of. Marys: — ; 
ville, and the northeastern as that of Colorado. By this ‘time | 
the J esuit Fathers who wae entered the diocese, had founded — 


were Glee eau in number ie efficiency. Reduced as the dio 7 
cese has been, the 15 priests | and 24 churches of California in 
1850 have Aeeoloped in the diocese of San Francisco alone, in - 
1884 to 128 churches and 175 priests, with a seminary, 6 cola : 
leges, 18 academies, and 200,000 Catholics; with Jesuits, Domi- q 
nicans, Marists, Brothers of ‘he Christian Schools, Presentation, 


Be 


Notre Dame of the Holy Names. 7 
Archbishop Alemany was one of the Fathers of the Third 


the clergy on the virtues that should adorn the prissthoodey 
Soon after its close he resigned his see and returned to his order. — i 


MOST REV. PATRICK W. RIORDAN, 


\ 


Second Archbishop of San Francisco. 

Patrick Witt1am Riorpan was born August 27, 1841, ‘and ° 

was taken by his parents to Chicago in his seventh year. He ' 

made his studies at the university of St. Mary’s of the Lake, i 

and, feeling himself called to the ecclesiastical state, asked 
be received as a seminarian. His talents led to his being 

to the eee ae at Rome, but, oe suffered gre 


He was coined in Belgium i in 1865 by Cardi- 
ckx, and. after his return to the United States was ap- 


n the theological seminary of St. Mary’s of the Lake at Chi- 
wo; the next year he filled the chair of dogmatic theology. 
“i 1868 to 1871 he was in the active discharge of mission- 
y duties at Joliet, after which he was appointed rector of St. 
es" Church in the. city of Chicago, . Here he gave all his 
ergy to the spiritual good of his people, upholding and ex: 
ding the parochial schools under the Sisters of Mercy. His 
3 ilities and zeal marked him as one destined to render great 
" services to the Church. 
i “While pastor of St. James’ Church in 1883 he tdived the 
notification of his appointment as titular Bishop of Cabasa, 
and coadjutor, with the right of succession, to the Most Rey. 
_ Archbishop Alemany, of San Francisco. He was consecrated 
in St. James’ on Sunday, September 16, 1883, by Archbishop | 
Feehan. Bishop Riordan reached San Hee eine on the 6th of 


A 
j 


November, and was received by a delegation, who conveyed him | i 


me to the residence of the PRES 
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ed in 1866 professor of ecclesiastical history and canon law 


DIOCESE OF SANTA FE. 


MOST REV. JOHN B, LAMY, * 


First Bishop and First Archbishop of Santa fe. 


Joun Barrist Lamy was born in 1814 in Auvergne, France, 


and came, after his ordination, to the United States to give his 
services to the cause of religion. In 1839 he was stationed at 
Sapp’s Settlement, Ohio, afterwards called Danville, where he 
erected a fine church dedicated to St.. Luke; the next year he 
was attending also Mount Vernon and a German settlement at 
Newark, obtaining sites for churches, and in the former had 
already begun a large and handsome edifice, which he completed 
only to see it destfoyed by fire; but he set to work to rebuild it, 
extending his missions to Millersburgh, in Licking County. In 
this field he labored till about 1848, when he was appointed 
pastor of St. Mary's Church, Covington, Ky., then in the diocese — | 
of Cincinnati. When the province of New Mexico was acquired © 
by the United States religion had greatly declined among its in- 
habitants. No bishop had visited New Mexico for eighty years; _ 
the Franciscans who had ministered for centuries to the Spaniards 
and Indians had been removed; schools had ceased. The Holy af 
See, to remedy the evils, formed the territory into a vicariate- — 
apostolic, and the Rev. John Baptist Lamy was consecrated 
Bishop of Agathonica, November 24, 1850. The territory con- 
tained sixty thousand whites and eight thousand Indians, with 
twenty-five churches and forty chapels. Bishop Lamy endeavored 
to obtain exemplary priests to revive the faith of the neglected 
flock. Sisters of Loretto opened an academy with the commence- 
ment of the year 1853. On the 29th of July in that year the — 
see of Santa Fé was erected, and Dr. Lamy was elected the first 
bishop. He visited Europe to obtain aid, and returned with four 


priests, a deacon, and two subdeacons. He soon after obtained 4 
, 174 aay 


RT. REV. BENEDICT JOSEPH FLAGET. RT. REV. JOHN ENGLAND. 


Born at Contournat, in Auvergne, France, Nov. 7, 1763. Born at Cork, Ireland, Sept. 23, 1786. 
First Bishop of Bardstown and Louisville ; Conse- Ordained Oct. 10, 1808; first Bishop of Charleston; 
crated Noy. 4, 1810; died Feb, 11, 1850. Consecrated Sept. 21; 1820; appointed Vicar-Apostolic 


of Santo Domingo, March 15, 1833; died April 11, 1842. 


RT. REV. JOHN VERTIN, D.D. MOST REV. J. B. LAMY, D.D. 
Born at Rudolfswerth, Austria, July 17, 1844. Born in Auvergne in 1814. 
Ordained Aug. 31, 1865; Consecrated Bishop of Consecrated Bishop of Agathonica and Vicar-Apos- 
Marquette, Sept. 14, 1879. tolic of New Mexico, Nov. 24, 1850; Bishop of Santa 


Fe, July 29, 1853; created Archbishop, 1875; resigned 
1885. 


hers, who open a ae at Las eee and estab. 
ished a tholic journal. In 1875 the see was made archiepis- 
pal, with Dr. Lamy as archbishop. — In 1885 the diocese con- 
hed 34 parish churches, 203 chapels regularly attended, 56_ 
priests, with 111,000 Cotlialier of Spanish origin, 3,000 Bnolish: \ 
fesking FOxtholics and 12,000 Pueblo fads One of Arch- 
bishop Lamy’s great ibbae has been to defeat the government 
2 Bee elytizing schemes which aimed at converting the Catholic : 
Pueblo Indians to Protestantism. | 


Aang: : 


MOST REV. JOHN B. SALPOUNTE, 
Second Archbishop of Re He 


- Joun B. Sarpornre was born in Paint on the 22d of Feb. 
ruary, 1825, and made his classical studies in the preparatel 
seminary ui Agen in the Department of Creuse, and of Clermont — 
in that of Puy de Dome. After passing through a thorough 
theological course at the seminary of Clermont Ferrand he was. 
ordained priest December 21, 1851. He spent three years in the 
parochial exercise of the sacr ed ministry, and five more as teacher 
in the preparatory seminary of Clermont. He left his native - 
land to devote himself to the missions of New Mexico, on the 4th | 
of August, 1859, and was sent to Arizona as vicar-general by Right 
Rev. Bishop fone in 1866. Arizona was made a vicariate-apos- 

- tolic in 1869, and Very Rev. Dr. Salpointe, having been appointed 
Bishop of Meret on the 25th of September, 1868, was conse-_ 
erated at Clermont, France, June 20, 1869. The vicariate com- 
prised Arizona, the southern part of New Mexico, known as the 
Mesilla valley, and the county of El Paso in Texas. There were 
‘churches at Tucson and St. Xavier del Bac, and Las Cruces, 
which had priests, as had the chapel of San Aeceane Churches 
were needed for the new population, and these soon rose at 
Colorado City and other points. Bishop Salpointe labored to 
save his Spanish and Indian flock from perversion, the United _ 
States government having assigned the Catholic Indians to ‘Pros 
testant sects in order to debauch their faith. ‘The vicar-apostolice : 
“introduced Sisters of St. Joseph, who established schools and P 
hospitals; Sisters of Merey and of Loretto to open academies. | a 
At the commencement of 1884 he had sixteen priests, eighteen a 
churches built and five more going up, fifteen chapels, S1X oe ee 
chial schools, a white Catholic population of thirty thousand, | 
and one ihoneand Catholic Indians. On the 8th of June, 1884, 
ae Pope Leo XIII. transferred Bishop Salpointe to Santa Fé, tee a 
rare made him coadjutor to Archbishop Lamy. a 


DIOCESE OF ALBANY. 


_ RIGHT REV. JOHN JOSEPH CONROY, 
Second Bishop of Albany. 
Joun Josepn Conroy was born in ee Queen’s County, ae ‘ 


~ twelve. He received He earlier ie in New York City, 
where his uncle was for many years a zealous priest. His clas. _ a 
sical studies he pursued under the Sulpitians at Montreal; his 
_ higher course and theology at Mount St. Mary’s and St. J oseph’s ee 
Seminary, Fordham. His ability was such that he was madea 
_ professor before his graduation. He was ordained priest June 
4, 1842, and was made vice-president of St. John’s College at 
Be abain in the following year, and subsequently president of 
that institution. In March, 1844, he was appointed pastor of old 
St. Joseph’s Church, Albany, and held that position till he was 
raised to the episcopate. During his rectorship he rebuilt the = 
church, introduced the Sisters of Charity, and founded St. Vin- 
k ih. cent’s ee Asylum. His abilities and zeal made the parish 
' prosper, and he was in time made vicar-general of the diocese ye. 
about the year 1857, and during the absence of the bishop he 


a tenn 


! a acted as administrator, When the Right Rev. Dr. McCloskey, 
__was promoted to the see of New York, the Very Rey. Mr. Conroy ied 
: _ administered the diocese of Albany till July 7, 1865, when he one ti 
a ‘was appointed bishop, receiving episcopal consecration October 
“ne 461 in the same year. Sates 
e Bishop Conroy governed the diocese for several years, eae My 
Be havches priests, and institutions of all kinds increasing. Among 

pe - these may be noted the establishment of an Industrial School, 
St. Peter’s Hospital, St. Agnes’ Rural Cemetery, and the intro- 
a Auction of the Little Sisters of the Poor. He attended the First 


* Plenary Council of Baltimore as theologian, and sat in the second , 
“OR i79 : 


. 
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as bishop of Albany. He visited Rome on the occasion of the 
centenary of St. Peter, and took part in the sessions of The 
Council of the Vatican. In August, 1869, he held a diocesan oe 
synod in which salutary regulations were adopted. But in 1872 fi 
infirmities made it a matter of prudence for Bishop Conroy to 
secure a coadjutor. After the appointment of Bishop MeNeirny, 
Dr. Conroy continued as far as possible to direct the diocese till 
January, 1874, when he relinquished the administration to his 
coadjutor. On the 16th of October, 1877, he resigned the see — 
and removed to New York City. The Sovereign Pontiff subse- 
quently appointed him to the see of Curium. He has since on 
several occasions rendered essential service to the Most Rev. 
Archbishop of New York, and attended the Plenary Council of =~ 
Baltimore in 1884. ae 


et 


RIGHT REY. FRANCIS 8. McNEIRNY, 
Third Bishop of Albany. 


- Francis S. McNerryy was born in the city of New York on 
the 2ist of April, 1828, and began his studies in the school of 
Mr. Sparrow, a Catholic teacher. In September, 1841, he was 
sent to Montreal, and entered the college in that city directed by 
the priests of the community of St. Sulpice. Here he remained 
till he terminated the course of philosophy. He then resolved, 
to enter the ecclesiastical state, and pursued his theological stud- 
ies in the Grand Seminary from 1849 to 1854, acting as procura- 
tor of the institution for one year, and for two years directing 
the class of belles-lettres in the college. Returning to New York, 
he received the tonsure, minor orders, and subdeaconship at the 
hands of Archbishop Hughes in St. Patrick’s Cathedral. He was 
ordained deacon on the feast of the Assumption, 1854, and priest 
two days later. The young clergyman was immediately stationed 

_at the cathedral and made chaplain to the archbishop. His per- 
fect knowledge of the rites and offices of the Church caused Rev. i 


<a oN 
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Seeeeeve FETTER J. BALTES, D.D. RT. REV. FRANCIS S. McNEIRNY, D.D. 


Born at Ensheim, Bavaria, April 7, 1827. Born in New York, April 21, 1828. 
Ordained May 21, 1853; Consecrated Bishop of Ordained Aug. 17, 1854; Consecrated Bishop of 
Alton, Jan, 23, 1870, Rhesina and Coadjutor of Albany, April 21, 1872; 


Bishop of Albany, Oct. 16, 1877. 


RT. REV. WM. Cc. McCLOSKEY, D.D. RT. REV. DENIS M. BRADLEY, D.D. 
Born in Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 10, 1833. ; Born in Ireland, Feb. 25, 1846. 

Ordained Oct. 6, 1852; Consecrated Bishop of Ordained June 3, 1871; Consecrated Bishop of 

Louisville, May 24, 1868. Manchester, June 11, 1884. 


DIC CESE OF ALBANY. 


r, MeNeimny to Be selected on-all solemn occasions as master 
| of ceremonies, and he did much to give dignity to the services of 
the Church. In 1857 he was made chancellor of the diocese of 

New York, and from 1859 he was, as secretary to Archbishop 
eri _ Hughes or secretary of the diocese or the council, constantly and 
pa ‘intimately connected with the management of affairs. When the 
health of Bishop Conroy, of Albany, required relief from duty, 
the Rev. Mr. McNeirny was appointed; he was consecrated 
- Bishop of Rhesina and coadjutor of Albany April 21, 1872. On 
the 18th of January, 1874, the administration of the diocese was 
confided to him, and on the resignation of Bishop Conroy, Octo- 
ber 16, 1877, he became third Bishop of Albany. Under his 
careful and prudent administration the diocese has prospered and 
acquired order and hennane Although the diocese of Ogdens- — 
burg was set off in 1872, the churches and chapels have increased 
from 170 to 210; the ets from 120, to 197; the parochial | 
schools number Pree thousand pupils, while the neta orders. 
have been increased by the accession of Brothers of the Good 
Works, Little Sisters of the Poor, Sisters of Christian Charity, 


Sisters of St. Dominic, and Presentation Nuns. The Jesuit Fa- Be 


thers, Augustinians, and Franciscan Conventuals have houses in 
the diocese of Albany, and in it is situated the Provincial Semi- 


nary at Troy, a large theological institution with an able corps . 


of professors. 


the diocese of Cincinnati, showing ability as a student and as a — 


ae one who received holy orders from the hands of Bishop Purcell. 


ae fetid eight new churches were erected. After laying the corner- 


DIOCESE OF ALTON. 


RIGHT REV. HENRY DAMIAN JUNCKER, 
Lirst Bishop of Alton. 


Henry Damian Juncker was born at Fénétrange, in the pro- — 
vince of Lorraine, while it was still part of the French territory. — 
_ During his studies he felt called to devote himself to the Ameri- _ 
- ¢an mission, and, coming to this country, entered the seminary of 


teacher. He was ordained priest March 16, 1834, being the first 


‘He was appointed to Holy Trinity, the first German church in — 
Cincinnati, and in 1836 became pastor of St. Mary’s, Canton, at- 
tending it, with its numerous missions, for ten years, when hewas _ 
removed to Urbana, also a position of no little labor. In 1854 
the Holy See divided the diocese of Chicago and established a 
see at Quincy. The clergymen nominated to the new bishopric 
declined the mitre, and the diocese was temporarily administered 
by Bishop O’Regan. On the 9th of January, 1857, the see was 
transferred to Alton, and the new diocese embraced that of Quin- 
cy with several Radondl counties. Rev. Mr. Juncker was ap- 
ponies first Bishop of Alton, and, having received consecration — 
_ from Archbishop Purcell on the 26th of April, 1857, he pro- 
ceeded to organize the Alton diocese, in which he found only — 
eighteen priests ; in the first year he obtained twenty-four others, 


stone of the cathedral. of St. Peter and St. Paul he visited Eu- 
_ rope to obtain aid, and on the 19th of April, 1859, gathered his 
flock to witness the dedication of the cathedral Ne Archbishop — 
_ Kenrick. Bishop Juncker’s visitations were constant; in many 
places he was the pioneer missionary priest, pathenae Catholies: Pe 
and organizing cont administering the sacraments, an A) 


Bch: the hale Fathers Ursuline Nuns, er of St. 
Poseph, School Sisters of Notre Dame, Sisters of Cine. and of 


< 


RIGHT REV. PETER JOSEPH BALTES, 
Second Bishop of Alton. 


the diocese of Spire, Bavaria, April 7, 1827, and came to this 
country with his parents when only six years old. The family 
settled in the State of New York, and their son made his classi- 
cal course in New York and at the College of the Holy Cross, 
_ Woreester, completing his theology in the University of St. Mary’ S 
a of the Lake, Chicago. Desiring to devote his life to the service 
of God, he was accepted for the diocese of Chicago, and, after 
a theological course at the Sulpitian Seminary in Moutreat was” 


loo, Monroe Chance from which he was transferred to Belle- 


__ville, devoting himself to his missionary duties and acquiring a 
e Ps anon for ability and zeal, till the death of Bishop Juncker, | 
when he was made ea of the diocese. The appoint. 
_ ment foreshadowed his election to the bishopric by Pope Pius IX., 
_ September 24, 1869. He was consecrated on the 23d of anus 


ee and was a ane first vein consecrated, in the State otf 


Prrer JosrepH Baures was born in the village of Ensheim,in 


ordained May 21, 1858. His first mission labors were at Waten ne 


% * NB both in the new diocese of Quincy. He remained at Belle- — 


_ary, 1870, in St. Peter’s Church, Belleville, where he had so ee : \ 


nine academies, 100 parochial schools with 11,000 pupils, three 


ae -bishop’s former parish of Belleville, where 27 lives were lost. 


186 
centuries. Bishop Baltes has been a watentil and energetie 
bishop, laboring earnestly to guard his flock. Under his care ve 
the religious orders already in the diocese developed, and 
Brothers of the Holy Cross, Sisters of the Holy Cross, of Mercy, 
of the Precious Blood, of Loretto, and of St. Dominic, with the 
Poor Handmaids of Christ, came to labor in his bishopric. In f 


4 


1884 the diocese had two colleges under the F ranciscan Fathers, 


asylums, eleven hospitals, 169 priests, and 190 churches. The 
diocese sustained a terrible loss in 1884 by the conflagration of 
St. Joseph’s Convent and Academy of Notre Dame in the — 


Bishop Baltes has held a synod, and by wise regulations pro- a 
vided for the maintenance of discipline in the diocese confided a. 


to him. ‘ 
His health began to decline, but early in 1886 he was sup- a 


posed to be recovering from a disease of the liver, when he sud- 
_ denly grew worse, and died between eight and nine o’clock on 
the morning of February 15, 1886. At his solemn obsequies. a 
Archbishops Kenrick, Feehan, and Heiss, with Bishop Henan a 
attended. 


DIOCESE OF BROOKLYN. 


RIGHT REV. JOHN LOUGHLIN, 
Lirst Bishop of Brooklyn. 


~ Joun Loventrn was born in the County Down, Ireland, in 
J year 1816, and came at am early age to this country. His 
Be ytood was spent in Albany. To secure him a thorough Ca- 
‘tholie education he was sent to Mount St. Mary’s, Emmittsburg, 
where as a student and teacher he attracted attention by his 
ability. On completing his divinity course he was ordained 
priest by Bishop Hughes, at his first ordination, October 18, 1840. 
Kev. Mr. Loughlin was appointed assistant pastor at St, Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral, and in 1844 became rector. Five years later 
__* he was chosen by Bishop Hughes vicar-general of the diocese, 
L. and discharged the important duties to the satisfaction of that 
. great prelate. When Long Island was formed. into a diocese 
with Brooklyn as the episcopal see, the Very Rev. John Lough. 
lin was chosen the first bishop. He was consecrated by Arch- — 
‘bishop Cajetan Bedini, in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, on the 30th of 
‘October, 1853. He was installed in St. James’ Chere which he 

had taken as his pro-cathedral, on the 9th of Noveauen and be. 
Be _ gan the labors which, extending over more than thirty years, have __ 
____ raised so many monuments of his zeal. Ss Ee 
On taking possession of his diocese Bishop Loughlin had ten — pi 
ehurches in Brooklyn and Williamsburg, and eleven others in ae 
‘the rest of Long Island, attended by twenty-three priests. There 
"were two orphan So hans and a few schools under the Brothers — i 
of the Christian Schools and Sisters of Charity. In 1855 he _ 
| . introduced the Sisters of St. Joseph and Sisters of Mercy, and 
the Visitation Nuns founded a monastery of their order in _ 
a Be Btooklon. Under the impulse of his zeal churches .were es- 
a - tablished i in all oe of Long Island, and especial efforts made 
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1868, the corner-stone of a cathedral nee nder ths invoca- a ‘, 
tion of the Immaculate Conception was solemnly laid by Arch-  — 
bishop McCloskey. The site is on Lafayette Avenue, between 
Clermont and Vanderbilt Av enues, and the edifice has gone. ‘ 
slowly on ever since. iy 
In July, 1869, the corner-stone of the college of St. John the a 
_ Baptist on NV oueh by Avenue was laid. The edifice was soon ip 
- completed, and the institution opened under the direction of thom A 
_Lazarists, or Priests of the Mission. About the same time the ~ 
Sisters of the Good Shepherd began an asylum for penitent wo- 
men. The Franciscan Sisters of the Poor opened St. Francis” 
_ Hospital, and the Little Sisters of the Poor an Asylum for the — 
Aged, which was unfortunately destroyed by fire in March, 1876, — 
with the loss of several lives in spite of the heroic efforts of the: 
Sisters. The diocese has also been endowed with a Home for 
- Boys. 
_ Bishop Loughlin took part in several councils of Baltimore, 
two of them Plenary, as well as in the Provincial Councils of 
New York, and held a Diocesan Synod for the purpose of ‘estab- 
lishing in his diocese the decrees of the councils. 
In 1884 the city of Brooklyn had 45 churches, Kings County 
9, Queens County 25, and Suffolk County 12 ; the priests of the 
diocese of Brooklyn numbered 156; there were 76 parish schools 
with 21,500 pupils; seven orphan asylums under Sisters of St. 
Joseph, of St. Dominic, of Mercy, and of Charity; hospitals 
under Sisters of Charity, St. Dominic, and the Franciscan Sisters. a: 
of the Poor; an Institute for Deaf Mutes, two Homes for Desti- 
tute Ghigien a Nursery, an Invalids’ Elune and. a House of the 
Good Shephent 


DIOCESE OF BUFFALO. 


RIGHT REV. JOHN TIMON, CM, 


_ Joun Timon was born in Conewago, Palvanie of Irish > (8 
_ parentage, on the 12th of February, 1797. Whenayoungman 
he went to St. Louis with his family and engaged in mercantile 
_ life, but in April, 1823, he entered the Lazarist Seminary of St. 
oe of the Barrens with the intention of becoming a priest. 
Having been received into the order, he was ordained in 1825. 
He had already made an essay of mission life, accompanying Rev. 
Mr. Odin on an excursion through neue and Texas. Rev, 1 
Father Timon’s first missions were in the vicinity of the Barrens, | 
__ extending to Cape Girardeau, Jackson, and New Madrid. In ~ 
_ his labors he encountered opposition, and was occasionally com- 
y i pelled to enter the lists with Protestant ministers. In 1835 hes 
3 was appointed visitor of the Lazarists in the United States. 
This office entailed new and difficult labors on him, requiring a 
visit to the East and to Europe, from which he returned in 1837 
ca - with several missionaries. The due organization of the order at 
this time was mainly his work. The next year he established a 
_ theological seminary in Louisiana, and, at the request of Arch. 
bishop Blanc, visited Texas to ascertain the condition of the 
- Church there. His visit was a laborious mission for the benefit 
a of the Catholics in that territory. Returning to Missouri, Father 
q Timon began a series of missions in that State and [linois, amid — 
_ which he received bulls appointing him coadjutor of St. Louis, 
but he refused the dignity. In April, 1840, he received icons! 4 
“naming him Prefect-Apostolic of Texas, ty power to admin- 
- ister confirmation. He accepted the position and sent Rev. Mr. 
Odin to Texas, and soon after wrote to Rome to request the 
bg eee eisnen: of of thas font Be Ras He went to Texas’) 75 
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himself at the close of the year, and gained the good-will of the 


members of the government of the Republic of Texas, from whom 


he solicited a confirmation of the right of the Church to the 
property held by it under Spain. Having visited the chief 
towns in Texas, he left Rev. Mr. Odin in charge of the missions 
and returned to Missouri, from which business of the order soon 
required him to set out for France. | 


Father Timon maintained this life of incessant activity as 


superior of the Lazarists till he received, on the 5th of Septem- 


- ber, 1847, bulls appointing him Bishop of Buffalo. His humility 
prompted him to decline the honor; but prudent priests urged 


him to accept, and he yielded because his duty as visitor had 
become extremely onerous. He was consecrated on the 17th,of 
October in the cathedral of New York, and at once proceeded 


to his diocese, taking up his residence at the church of St. Louis © 


till the trustees requested his departure. The first year he spent 
in the visitation of his diocese, giving missions and confirming. 
In the course of this constant travel he was thrown from a gleigh 
and severely injured. When fully acquainted with his diocese 
and its wants he attempted to establish a college, but his first 
efforts failed; he founded a hospital, introduced the Ladies of 
the Sacred Heart, who opened an academy, and also the Sisters 
of Our Lady of Charity and Sisters of St. J oseph. The charit- 
able Nicholas Devereux, of Utica, was instrumental in obtaining 
from Rome a colony of Recollects, or Reformed F ranciscans, who 
in time established a prosperous seminary and college at Alle- 


gany. The trustees of St. Louis’ Church renewed the insubor- 


dinate conduct which had already caused scandal, and they re- 


fused to submit even to the delegate of the Sovereign Pontiif. 
‘Their rebellion led to the closing of the church, and for years 


was a source of pain to Bishop Timon. In 1857 the Lazarists, 


+o the bishop’s joy, opened the seminary of Our Lady of the 


Angels, near Niagara City—an institution which has prospered. 
Besides his labors in the diocese, in which Bishop Timon held 
several synods, he went to Rome at the time of the definition of 


the immaculate Conception, on the anniversary of St. Peter, and 


at the time of the canonization of the Japanese martyrs ; he also 


attended the Provincial Councils of New York. 


RT. REV. JOHN LOUGHLIN, D.D. 
Born in County Down, Ireland, 1816. 
Ordained Oct. 18, 1840; Consecrated Bishop of 
Brooklyn, Oct, 30, 1853. 


RT. REV. STEPHEN VINCENT RYAN, D.D. 

Born at Almonte, Canada, Jan. 1, 1825, 
Ordained June 24, 1249; Consecrated Bishop of 
Buffalo, Nov. 8, 1868. 


RT. REV. LOUIS DE GOESBRIAND, D.D. 
Born at St. Urbain, France, Aug. 4, 1816. 
Ordained July 13, 1840; Consecrated Bishop of 
Burlington, Oct. 30, 1853. 


RT. REV. HENRY P. NORTHROP, D.D, 


Born in Charleston in 1841. 
Consecrated Bishop of Rosaha and Vicar Apostolic of 
North Carolina Jan. 8, 1882 ; Bishop of 
Charleston, Jan, 27, 1883. 
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In 1852 he laid the corner-stone of St. Joseph’s Cathedral, 
which was dedicated in 1855. Bishop Timon continued his 
labors till he was attacked in 1866 with erysipelas—a disease that 
in his enfeebled state was highly dangerous. He took medical 
advice, but continued to discharge his duties till Monday in 
B _ Holy Week, when at the close of the devotions he asked prayers i 
Biv tor a happy death. With great difficulty he reached his bed, . 
oes died piously the next day, April 16, 1867. a 
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RIGHT REV. STEPHEN VINCENT RYAN,CM,  —_— 
Second Bishop of Buffalo. ot 


STEPHEN Vincent Ryan was born near the village of Al- 
monte, Upper Canada, January 1, 1825, his parents having emi- 
grated some time before from the County of Clare, in Ireland. 
While he was still a child the family removed to Pottsville, in 
Schuylkill County, Pennsylvania. In 1840, when Stephen was 
_ about fifteen years of age, he was sent to St. Charles’ Seminary, 
Philadelphia. On the 5th of May, 1844, he entered the order of. 
the Lazarist Fathers at Cape Girardeau, Missouri, and completed 
his studies for the ministry at St. Mary’s of the Barrens. He - 
_ was ordained priest in St. Louis, June 24, 1849, by the Most 
Rev. Archbishop Kenrick. The young priest remained for a time 
in Perry County, Missouri, as professor and prefect in St. Mary’s 
of the Barrens, and was subsequently professor at Cape Girardeau. 
_ He then became president of St. Vincent's College, and filled that 
__ important position until the year 1857, when he was made visi- 
_ tor of the Congregation of the Mission in the United States, 
_ While holding this position he resided at St. Louis till it was 
decided to remove the mother-house and novitiate of the com- 
munity to Germantown, Philadelphia. The Very Rey. Dr. Ryan 
took an important part in creating the new establishment, and 
_ Made it his residence till he was elected to the see of Buffalo. 
_ He was consecrated in his episcopal city, by Archbishop, now 
* Cardinal, McCloskey, on the 8th of N ovember, 1868. The origi- 
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: Se Chautauqua, Wyoming, Cattaraugus, Steuben, Chemin - 
Tioga, et and Schuyler. It contained a Catholic Ba: | 


tended by more then a vinthe priests. Besides the seminary: 
established at the bishop’s house, the Fathers of the Congregation 


_ Angels, at the Suspension Bridge, and the Reformed Franciscans 
had a college and seminary at Allegany; Redemptorists, Passion- a 
ists, and Oblates had establishments; the Christian Brothers and 
several orders of Sisters were engaged in training the young or 
employing the resources of Catholic charity for the relief of | 
human miseries. Ina few years the Fathers of the Society of 5) 

- Jesus from Germany came to open Canisius College, in Buffalo. 
The Catholic population has not of late years increased much — 

by immigration, and the natural progress by births has been re- a 
duced by the removal of many westward. | a 


+> 
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DIOCESE OF BURLINGTON. 


‘RIGHT REV. LOUIS DE GOESBRIAND,. 


First Bishop of Burlington. 


_ Lovurs pz Goxrsprianp was born at St. Urbain, in the dio- 
BS cese of Quimper, in the Catholic province of Brittany, France, on 
the 4th of August, 1816. After pursuing a classical course at. 
Quimper and Pont Croix-Finisterre he entered the seminary at. 
Quimper, and there and at St. Sulpice, Paris, went through a. 
_ thorough theological course. He was onan priest in Paris . 
on the 13th of July, 1840, by the Right Rev. Dr. Rosati, Bishop _ 
of St. Louis, and, deeerne himself to the American mission, came. 
i to the diocese of Cincinnati, where he exercised the ministry from 
September, 1840, to Ggisber 1847, chiefly as pastor of St. Louis’ 
_ Church, near Canton, and St. Genevieve’s, in Holmes County, and 
at Toledo, whence he attended Manhattan, Providence, Napoleon,. 
a and Decatur. On the erection of the diocese of Cleveland 

ae Bishop Rappe made Rev. Mr. de Goesbriand his vicar-general. 
and rector of his cathedral, which positions he discharged zeal~ 
~ ously till he was appointed bishop of the newly-erected see of 
- Burlington, Vermont. Catholicity had made slow progress In ~ 
that State, although a French fort and chapel were built on Isle- Mee 
q a La Motte as early as 1666. Rev. Mr. Matignon visited the Ver- — 
q een Catholics in 1815, followed by Rev. Messrs. Mignault, Paul 
~ McQuade, James Fitton, and Bishop Fenwick. About 1830, for 
y the first time, the Catholics in Vermont had a resident. pastor, o 


cs aa J eremiah O’Callaghan. Their numbers increased In spite 


P? by 


2 ‘ When Bishop de Goesbriand took possession of his see on the a 
; 6th of November, 1853, there were in the whole State only eight. 
2 ch irches and five priests, but not a school or institution of any 
RS Be With his aay experience in ane West, Bishop dena 
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196 THE CATHOLIC HIERARCHY IN THE UNITED STATES, 


Goesbriand began the work of building up a diocese with alt the i 
zeal of a chivalric French priest of ancestral renown. a 
He appealed to France for priests, and from that country and i 
elsewhere gradually gathered a set of devoted clergymen. Very 
soon after he assumed the administration he introduced Sis- 
ters of Providence, who opened a day-school, took charge of 
the orphans, and visited the sick. Bishop de “toesbriand was al- 
ready making progress to meet the wants of the twenty-five 
thousand Catholics. By 1860, though the number of the faith- — 
ful had not increased rapidly, there were twenty-nine churches 4 
and thirteen priests. The next decade showed an increase of — 
Catholic population to 34,000, with 88 churches and 28 priests. 
The Sisters of Providence extended their houses to Winooski, 
and there were Catholic schools in Burlington, Winooski, Rut- 
land, and Burlington. The episcopal city had a fine Gothic ca- 
thedral, built of stone quarried on Isle La Motte, the cradle of 
Catholicity in Vermont. In the next fifteen years the population 
had increased steadily, the Catholic baptisms 1 in 1883 being 2,037 
out of 7,350 infants born in the State in the year. The ahirohes 
had nearly doubled, numbering 71 in 1884, with 87 priests, 15 
parochial schools a 2,846 pupils. The Sisters of Providence 
are aided by Sisters of Mere Sisters of St. Joseph, and Sisters 
_of the Congregation of Our Lady. 


RIGHT REV. JOHN ENGLAND, 


Hirst Bishop of Charleston. 


eas Joun ENGLAND, destined to be one of the greatest of. Ameri-_ 
>a bishops, was born in Cork, Ireland, September 23, 1786, of a 
- family that had suffered severely under the A iohvstian Henn 
laws. Inheriting their piety, he grew up deeply attached to his 
_ faith. After spending two years at the study of law John 
me. England renounced the world and entered Carlow College to 
prepare for the priesthood. While a seminarian he showed his 


for unprotected women and a free school. Before his ordina- 
tion he preached in Carlow cathedral, and was appointed presi- 
dent of the Theological Seminary at Cork. After his ordina- 
tion, October 10, 1808, he delivered a series of lectures in the 
_ ¢athedral, and became chaplain of the prison. Soon after he 
was placed at the head of St. Mary’s Theological Seminary by 
_ Bishop Moylan, and appointed by his successor, Bishop Murphy, — 


: _ and their clergy were Biieciel to every form of insult. 
| When the diocese of Charleston was established, embracing 
the Carolinas and Georgia, Dr. England was Slated for the 


a land found only two churches and two priests. He made a visi- 
tation of his diocese, gathering Catholic families together, en- 
ae couraging them to persevere in the faith till he could obtain | 
__ priests for them. To recruit his clergy he established a classical 
br 8 Sa in: Rr the teachers being candidates for Ae 


: ae _ Inissionary spirit by undertaking the spiritual instruction of the ee 
_ militia quartered near the college, and by founding an asylum 


} ; parish priest of Bandon, a most bigoted place, where Catholics ihe 


3 ; mitre, and was consecrated on the 2ist of September, 1820, by. mt f 
Be Bishop Murphy in Cork. On reaching his diocese Bishop Eng. Me 
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~vived el studies in the South and took part j in scient | 
and literary associations. As a preacher he was universally Y 
admired, Protestants flocking to hear his discourses. So deeply 

-did the Catholic bishop impress them that, at the instance of the — 
Southern members, he was invited to preach before the members : 

-of the House of Be fcceutatives ‘at Washington. ? ae 

The diocese committed to Dr. England’s charge involves "4 

great exertion and labor, from which he never shrunk, but he was 

alive to the wants of the Church in the whole republic. He 

| identified himself with the country from his consecration, and it 
became thoroughly American in feeling. He endeavored to 
organize the Church in each of the States under his care by 
giving it an annual convention of the clergy with lay delegates 
from the various congregations. In these conventions affairs of 
general interest were discussed. He was the first, too, to estab- 
lish a Catholic paper, so as to give the Church a aoa for 
‘spreading information, exciting faith and perseverance, and refut- 
ing error by the clear assertion of dogmatic truth. The United 
States Catholic Miscellany, founded and conducted by Bishop 
England, met and repelled attacks on the Church with wonderful — 
_-ability, forcing men who wished a fair fame to be guarded in 
repeating the oft-refuted and stale calumnies against Catholics. 
Bishop England’s articles were read and sonata in all parts of 
the country, producing incalculable good. But while his mind a 
was given to the greatest topics, he never neglected his dutiesas 
bishop or as what he had always to be—a hard- working mis- 
: Slonary priest. He was devoted in his attention to his flock, and 
when the yellow fever and other epidemics visited Charleston ~ 
he was untiring in his attention to the sick, hastening in the hot- 
test days to the bedside of the dying, from whom all others i 
shrunk in horror, The condition of the colored people excited 
_.all his sympathy, but his efforts to educate and improve them 
were at that time too little in unison with the public spirit to 
be maintained. He made sacrifices to save some from the evils 
of slavery. In one case a Catholic had bought a beautiful quad- | 
noon, and, finding her possessed of a refined and pure mind, mar- 
_-wied her. -Their two daughters were educated in the best school 
of the North, and possessed all the OD ae and mann 
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d-ladies. On their father’s death they supposed 
eiresses of his property, but, to their indescribable 
that their father had neglected to make out the 

ing their mother, They were slaves and. part of 
their father’s property, which all devolved on a distant relative. — 
‘he hard-hearted man not only took the property, but sent the ’ 
o girls to be sold, that he might add the price to his wealth. ‘a 
ishop England gave all his own means and what he could pro- ae 
ure to rescue the girls from the terrible fate before them. 
_ Bishop England, in 1884, obtained a colony of Ursuline nuns 

from Ireland, and organized the community of Sisters of Our i 
Lady of Mercy, founded in 1829 by Misses Mary and Honora b 
— O'Gorman and Teresa Barry. This order still maintains its good 

work. | : i 
| Bishop England was one of the most earnest promoters of i 
the project of a Provincial Council, and sat in the first four held a 
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at Baltimore, where his learning and sound judgment contri- v4 
buted greatly to the good accomplished. He thus exercised an 
‘ influence on the whole Church in the United States; and the ae 
2 Holy Father employed him even beyond the limits of our terri Ng 
my) story, appointing him, March 15, 1833, Visitor-Apostolic of Santo a 
‘Domingo. He twice visited that island to negotiate such arrange- | _ 


ments as would enable the Pope to appoint bishops for that long- 


he bereaved Church. In fulfilment of the duties thus imposed upon 
phim Dr. England twice visited the island where the first bish- be 
__ opric in America had been established, and did much to prepare A 
for a revival of discipline. o e 
_____ Besides all these labors Bishop England found time to write ie 
a important works on religious subjects. His incessant labors at = : 
last told on a frame naturally vigorous. Returning from Europe’ * ae 
in 1841, he was no fewer than fifty-two days at sea, and when — 4 


dysentery broke out on the vessel he was constantly beside the 
sick till he himself was prostrated. Landing at Philadelphia in 
an extremely enfeebled condition, he refused all rest, but 
preached and lectured with all his wonted brilliancy in Phila- 
_ delphia and Baltimore. After reaching Charleston he rallied, 
but the recovery was only transient. He prepared for the last 
moment with calmness. After addressing his clergy he received 
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the last sacraments, and empire) ASE 1, vb 
the inhabitants of the city. 

His successor, Bishop Reynolds, collected. ihe vines of : 
< Bishop England in six volumes, which form one of the most _ 
_ prized works in the libraries of the clergy. A selection of the — 
most remarkable writings of Bishop England, edited by Hugh a 
P. McHlrone, was published at Dale in 1884. ne 
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RIGHT REV. WILLIAM CLANCY, 


Bishop of Oriense, Coadjutor of Charleston, and Viear-Aposto- : 4 
lic of British Guiana. P 


\ 


Wiriram Cuiancy, a native of Oone Treland, a graduate of 
Carlow College, after acting as curate at that institution and — 
filling a chair of theology, was selected, October 30, 1834, as 
coadjutor to Bishop England, and was consecrated Bishop of — 
-Oriense in Carlow eaeiedral. February 1, 1835, by the Right 
Rey. Dr. Nolan. Owing to a serious illness We did not reac hil 
Charleston till November 21. He remained only a short time | 
in the diocese, but aided Bishop England materially, and satin 
the Third Provincial Council of Balueioreg in April, 1837. On © 
the 12th of that month, however, he had been appointed Vicar- — on 
Apostolic of British Bains. and proceeded to that province. 
His administration proved so unsatisfactory that he incurred a 4 
ae censure, and the management of the vicariate was in 1838 com-— 3 

‘mitted to another. Bishop Clancy returned to Ireland, and died : 

there in 1847. 


ay Fir, ineast 22, i? 98, of one of the Catholic families that emi- 
ha “grated from Maerland to that State. Trained under Bishop 
; ‘Flaget and Dr. David, he early showed a.real vocation, and was 
| Fine of the first students in the Theological Seminary at Bards- 
E: town, Completing his course at St. Mary’s, Baltimore, the 
a - turning to his native State, he became professor and subsequently 
oS president of St. J oseph’s College and professor in the seminary. 
He bore his share in the missionary duties, especially during the 
visitations of the cholera. He succeeded Bishop David as eccle- 
siastical superior of the Sisters of Charity, and was for many 


of the see to Louisville. 

a: The Fathers of the Fifth Council of Baltimore nomena 
a Rey. Mr. Reynolds as successor to Dr. England, and he was con- 
secrated, by Archbishop Purcell, Bishop of Charleston March 
19, 1844, in the cathedral of Cincinnati. He made frequent visi- 
tations of his diocese, gathered the scattered Catholics, besides 
-winning many converts to the faith. His flock numbered about 
twelve thousand in a population of two millions, but the diocese 
of Charleston was heavily in debt; the frame cathedral and 
__ bishop’s house were fast falling iit ruins. Bishop Reynolds 
' visited Europe to obtain aid, and on his return assembled his 
Be _ clergy for a retreat. He hee to collect means for a suitable 


a Mey, 1850, Bishop eral: had the consolation of seeing it 
dedicated in April, 1854. His labor in his diocese was active 
B and unremitting, although his health was never rugged, ‘He at- 


4 First ee Council ; but he strength failed and he died of 
: _ congestion of the lungs, March 9, 1855, having, as his fellow- 
oo declared, “worn himself out in the service of his 


if young Kentuckian was ordained there October 24, 1823. Re- — 


__——sryearss vicar-general of the diocese, before and after the removal  —__ 


 eathedral, and secured a site, but the work was not begun till | 


Mohureh i ‘The whole diocese of Charleston dep red 
the kind, generous, and laborious bishop. ° 


RIGHT REV. PATRICK NIESEN LYNCH, =” 
a 3 Third Bishop of Charleston. 


is Patrick Nresen Lyncu was born at Clones, Ireland, March 
10, 1817, but when only two years old was brought to this — fi 
country by his parents, who settled at Cheraw, South Carolina. 
He was one of the first to enter the seminary of St. John the 
Baptist when it was opened by Bishop England in Charleston, 
and after his preparatory training there was sent to the College 
_ of the Propaganda at Rome. There he took rank as one of the ie 
remarkable scholars, winning his doctor’s cap with honor, and 
storing his mind with theological and scientific learning. After — 
| his ordination in 1840 he returned to Charleston and was sta- — 
tioned at the cathedral. In 1844 he was appointed to St. Mary’s _ 
Church, of which he was pastor for eleven years, securing the 
love, respect, and admiration of his flock, especially during the — 
yellow fever of 1848. Besides his parochial duties he was prin- | a q 
cipal of the Collegiate Institute, and for many years vicar-general 
of the diocese. On the death of Bishop Reynolds the Very Rev. q 
Dr. Lynch became administrator of the diocese, and on the 11th of — 
December, 1857, was elected to the see. He was consecrated on | 
the 14th of the ensuing March. Catholicity had not grown in- 
the Southern States, as it had at the North, by immigration, sae 
difficulties of many kinds embarrassed the bishops. Dr. Lynch 
took up his burden zealously, but the Civil War, which began — 
near his episcopal city, proved almost fatal to his diocese. In 
the first year of the war his cathedral, his residence, with the fine 
library and the diocesan archives, were swept away by a confla- is 
gration, and the bombardment ud siege of Charleston ruine 
_ and scattered his flock. In the burning of Columbia by Sher- 
fe: aman. the church, college, and convent in ets cH pera a ‘is 
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nfederacy, and bore to. “he Pope a letter from President 
re Saige to his a to find all in ruins, priests 


: met all amount. His mission any in his diocese, espe- i 
cially in the yellow fever of 1871, was unremitting. In 1877 he q 
_ underwent a surgical operation in Boston which gave him tem. ; 
_ porary relief from a distressing malady, but in a year or two the 
| difficulty returned, and it was evident that it would ultimately 
prove fatal. Physicians urged quiet, but the necessities of the a 
_ diocese required on the part of the bishop almost constant travel 
in visitations through the diocese or collecting tours without. — 
Bishop Lynch returned from a visitation in the northern part of — 
the State of South Carolina in December, 1881, so prostrated — 
that he was brought to the brink of the erave. He rallied, and 
_ there was hope that a change of air might restore him; but his 
strength waned, and he prepared for death. He made his pro. | 
_fession of faith, asked forgiveness for all his shortcomings, and, — ; 
ag) ppaving received the last sacraments, he gave his last benediction _ 
_ to his clergy, and expired Feb. 26, 1882. He had previously for. 
a i Poidden all display, and eoslly, any sermon, at his funeral. — 
i _ Bishop Lynch was a learned and forcible writer, and for years 
‘ae - «eontributed to Catholic publications. His articles on the Vatican ae 
Council, the Liquefaction of the Blood of St. Januarius, and on — 
Ng i Galileo are among the most notable. ‘ 
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RIGHT REV. HENRY P. NORTHROP, | 


ne ‘Second Vicar. Apostolic of North Carolina and Fourth Bishop 
! of Charleston. 


Henry Pinckney Norturop was hoe in Charleston, S. C., 
in 1841, and, after preliminary studies in his native city, en- 
_ tered Georgetown College, and concluded his university course 
at Mount St. Mary’s, where he was graduated. Feeling himself’ | 
called to the priesthood, young Northrop entered the seminary at _ 
Emmittsburg, but soon proceeded to Rome, where he was one: 
of the early students of the American College. After his ordi- . . 
nation in Rome he remained some time in that city pursuing 
special studies till his father’s death recalled him to his native x 
land. Entering on his life as a missionary, the Rey. Mr. North. e 
rop was stationed at Wilmington and then at New Berne, N.C. _ 
In 1871 he was called to Charleston and made assistant at the: ae 
cathedral. There he remained till 1877, when he was made pas- a ‘ 
tor of St. Patrick’s. His piety, zeal in the discharge of his. 3 
priestly duties, and his skill in management of affairs led to his. 
election as Bishop of Rosalia and Vicar-Apostolic of North Ca: 
rolina in 1881. He was consecrated in- the cathedral of Balti- 
more by Archbishop Gibbons on the 8th of J anuary, 1882. He | 
carried on the good work so successfully begun in that State by: 
Archbishop Gibbons, but on the death of Bishop Lynch he was,, 
by a brief of Pope Leo XIIL., translated, on the 27th of J anuary,. 
1883. to the see of Charen still remaining Vicar-Apostolic 
_ of North Carolina. He has 17 priests with 26 churches and 3 
_ chapels in South Carolina; and 9 priests attending 20 churches 
and chapels in the N Aah State. The Catholic population of — 
_ South Carolina is about 10,000, that of North Carolina 2,200, 9 


DIOCESE OF CLEVELAND. 


RIGHT REV. AMADEUS RAPPE, 
first Bishop of Cleveland. 


: Re. AmapDEus Rappx was born in the diocese of Arras, France, in 
Ri the year 1797, and enjoyed so few educational advantages that 
Rc he began life as a shepherd boy. He possessed talent and am- 
a bition, and acquired an education. After his ordination he came a 
to America and joined the diocese of Cincinnati about 1840, 
He was assigned to laborious missions—Delaware, Pikestown, and bt 
Portsmouth—but soon had charge of St. J oseph’s, Maumee, with = 
_ Manhattan, Providence, Napoleon, and Defiance as stations. Bysshe 
1845 he had churches at Providence and Defiance. Soon after — 
he obtained as assistant the Rev. Louis de Goesbriand, now 
__ Bishop of Burlington, the two priests living at Toledo and at- 
tending all the Catholics in the valley of the Maumee. When — 
i the portion of Ohio lying north of latitude 40° 41’ was erected us 
_ into a separate diocese in 1847, with a see at Cleveland, the Rei 
energy and zeal of Rev. Mr. Rappe induced his selection to wear 
_ the mitre. He was consecrated bishop of Cleveland at Cincin- 
nati on the 10th of October, 1847. His diocese, when he took 
possession of it, contained about twenty-five thousand Catholics, — 
having thirty-four churches attended by twenty-eight priests, 
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including some Fathers of the Precious Blood. Some Sisters of 


_ the same rule maintained an academy. ‘Trained as a hard-work- _ 
_ ing missionary, he labored to give his flock more priests and 
hs -churches, establishing a theological seminary at an early date. 
“a Tn 1850 he founded an orphan asylum and introduced Sisters 
> of the rule of St. Augustine to direct an hospital at Cleveland. 
_ The next year the Ursulines opened an academy in the same 
city, and in a few years others at Toledo and Tiffin. St. John’s 
‘College, succeeded by a Preparatory Seminary, was founded in — 
Be 4: uy 205 ‘ 
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1854, Brothers of We and of the Holy Cros ; Bice oF ee 
Sacred Heart of Mary, the Sisters of Charity of Madame d’You- 
_yille’s foundation in 1864, the Sisters of the Humility of Mar a 
in 1868, and in the following year the Franciscans at Cleveland, 
the Jesuit Fathers at Toledo, all came to labor among the Ca- 
 tholics of his diocese, who had by 1870 increased to the number 
of one hundred thousand. The 34 churches and 28 priests were 
represented by 107 priests and 160 churches. The schools in 
the diocese of Cleveland numbered ninety, and charitable insti-* 
‘tutions abounded; Sisters of the Good Shepherd, Little Sisters. ~ 
“of the Poor, Toi sout Sisters of the Poor directing institutions: a 
for the care of the sick and erring. Bishop Rappe had built up 
the diocese, and might have expected in his declining years to 
enjoy a happy old age amid the clergy and people whom he had 
guided as a faithful Suatpr for twenty years; but this was not to — 
be. An ungrateful opposition sprang up, calumny assailed even — 
_. the venerable bishop, who with a broken heart resigned his see 
| on the 22d of August, 1870, and retired to the diocese of his 
good friend Bishop de Goesbriand, of Burlington. There he re- 
sumed his old missionary life, laboring assiduously among the 
people, giving missions and retreats, and earnestly advocating © 
the cause of temperance. He died piously at St. Alban’s, Ver- 
mont, on the 9th otf September, TSC Clerclane claimed. the 


RIGHT REV. RICHARD GILMOUR, 
Second Bishop of Oleveland. 


98th of September, 1824, of a family of itaneh Covenatiae i 
When he was only four years of age his parents emigrated to 7 
Canada, and finally settled in Pennsylvania. When young ¢ G oe 
- mour was about nineteen he one Sunday entered a Cathol | 
oo. church some five He from his home, ‘and. was 80 so struck | 
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atholic. Pp psoteine to devote himself to the service of the 
i 
cell, August 30, 1852. He was first appointed to missions in 
southern Ohio—Portsmouth, Ironton, Gallipolis, Wilkesville— 
laboring for five years to give every mission a church -and. a 
“school. When he was made pastor of St. Patrick’s Church, Cin- 
-cinnati, in 1857, he set to work to erect a school-house, and in 
‘ time had the finest building of the kind in the State. No one 
took a more active part towards advancing Catholic education 
than Rev. Mr. Gilmour. Besides his labors in building schools, 


_ a Bible Histor¥, and a series of readers. After being assigned 
to a professor’s chair in the seminary of Mount St. Mary’s of 
the West, Rev. Mr. Gilmour was made pastor of St. Joseph’s 
Church, Dayton, and there at once prepared the plans for a 


school-house. On the resignation of Dr. Rappe the bishops of | 


the province of Cincinnati nominated this zealous priest for the 
see of Cleveland, and he was elected to it on the 15th of Febru- 
ary, 1872, and was consecrated on the 14th of April in the ca- 


oe part of the State, he founded the Catholic Universe, which, 
under the editorship of Manly Tello, Esq., is one of the ablest 
papers of the country. The increase of Catholic churches and 


ei Protestant system of public schools attempted to hamper, if not 
_ crush, them by heavy taxation, Bishop Gilmour met them in 
- the courts and won a complete victory. The Catholics of the 
*Y _ diocese, roused to the importance of preserving the faith in theix 


‘a ie ilice, are active and alert. At the close of the year 1884 the 
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. mS heard and by ‘the devotion of the people that he 
m to read, and, corresponding to the grace of God, became a 


tar, Mr. Gilmour entered Mount St. Mary’s Seminary, and at 
the close of his studies was ordained priest by Archbishop Pur: 


hecompiled “ School Recreations,” a collection of songs and hymns, | 


thedral of Cincinnati by Archbishop Purcell. From his en. — 
trance into his diocese Bishop Gilmour advanced Catholic inte- - 

rests with all the activity and energy of his nature. Catholic 
education was made paramount, and, to defend the interests and 
principles of the Church against the bigots who swarmed in that: 


schools excited the bitterest feelings, and the advocates of the 
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“Ana nnd anes -four Seat Sune OL. ae Brohanelat an 
wit 1 stations; and a theological seminary, with forty-four sem 


-narians, promises priests to fill vacancies and continue the work 
er the ministry. eta 


DIOCESE OF COLUMBUS. 


RIGHT REV. SYLVESTER H. ROSECRANS, 
First Bishop of Columbus. 


 Synvester Horton RosEcRANS was born in Homer, Licking 
a _ County, Ohio, February 5, 1827, his parents, Crandall and Johanna 
Rosecrans, of Mul eosharee) Peaeetean ay being both Protes- 
tants. Stephen Hopkins, one of the signers of the Declaration 
_ of Independence, was one of his maternal ancestors. While a 
student at’ Kenyon College, Ohio, young Rosecrans received a 
letter from his brother, then an officer in the United States 
Army and professor at West Point, announcing his conversion 

vy to the Catholic faith, and giving his reasons for the grave step. 
Fie Sylvester too examined, prayed, and was convinced. He was 


St. John’s College, F Pane Bishop Purcell, of Cincinnati, re- 
ceived him as a seminarian, and sent him to Rome to study at 
! the Propaganda. After his ordination in 1852 he was ap- 
a pointed to St. Thomas’ Church, Cincinnati, but was soon made 
‘ assistant at the cathedral. here for seven years he discharged 
_ his duties as a missionary priest, besides giving his daily attend- 
_ ance as a professor in the theological seminary. One night, 


d _ one on reaching the house, he attempted to extract the ball, but 
_ was discovered and a surgeon summoned. From 1859 to 1861 
. a 

Rs he was president of a college connected with the seminary, and 
edited the Catholic Telegraph. Jn 1862 he was appointed Bishop 
of Pompeiopolis and Auxiliary of Cincinnati, and was conse- 


_ erated by Archbishop Purcell on the feast of the Annunciation. 


archbishop in the affairs of the diocese in which he was so well 
te ahs a 209 
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received into the Church, and completed his university course at. 


| Bs returning from the seminary, he was attacked by two ruffians 
ch and received a pistol-ball in his body. Without informing any 


- For six years Bishop Rosecrans continued to aid the venerable 
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known. On the election of the Rev. Mr. Fitzgerald to the Be : 
of Little Rock, Dr. Rosecrans assumed the pastorship of St. Pat- 
rick’s Church, Columbus, and a few months afterwards the dio- 
cese of Columbus was created. It embraced the part of the 


State south of 40° 41’, and lying between the Ohio and. Scioto a | 


rivers, as well as the counties of If ranklin, Delaware, and Mor- 


row. The Right Rev. Dr. Rosecrans became Bishop of Colum- | . 


bus March 3, 1868. ‘The portion of the State thus assigned to 


his exclusive care contained about forty churches and as many 


priests, with forty thousand Catholics. St. Joseph’s, with its. 
‘Dominican convent, the cradle of Catholicity in Ohio, was in 
his diocese. At Columbus there were three Catholic churches, 
Sisters of the Good Shepherd, of Notre Dame, and Franciscan 
Sisters of the Poor, the first organization of the faithful dating 
back to 1833. Soon after the erection of the see the Dominican 
Sisters, aided by two charitable gentleman, erected their aca- 
demy of St. Mary’s of the Springs near Columbus. Bishop 
Rosecrans soon began the erection of St. Joseph’s Cathedral near 
the State House, and made it the most substantial and imposing 
edifice in the capital of the State. In 1871 St Aloysius’ Semi- 
nary for young men, erected by his efforts, was opened for | 
scholars. Bishop Rosecrans fixed on the 20th of October, 1878, 
for the consecration of his cathedral, and the solemnity was at- 


tended by eight bishops and some fifty priests. In the after- — a 


noon, about the time of Vespers, he was seized with a hemor- 
rhage, and, though medical aid was summoned, it was soon evi- 
dent that the case was hopeless. After receiving the last sacra- 
ments Bishop Rosecrans expired on Monday, the 21st, the next 
solemn function in the cathedral being his own funeral rites. 

Bishop Rosecrans was a man of solid learning and an active 
administrator. In life he was simple, averse to all ostentation, 
living at the orphan asylum, and making the fatherless his 
companions. 


‘Lhe diocese during his episcopate did not increase greatly — a 
in the number of Catholics, but he left 52 priests, 77 churches, 


and 28 parochial schools, with hospitals and ay for the 
fifty thousand Catholics under his care. 


RT. REV. RICHARD GILMOUR, D.D. RT. REV. CAMILLUS PAUL MAES, D.D. 


Born at Glasgow, Sept. 28, 1824. Born at Courtrai, Belgium, May 18, 1846. 
Ordained August 30, 1852 ; Consecrated Bishop of Ordained Dec. 18, 1868; Consecratec Bishop of 
Cleveland, April 14, 1872. Covington, Jan. 25, 1885. 


RT.REV. JOHN AMBROSE WAT TERSON,D.D. RT. REV. HENRY COSGROVE. 
Born at Blairsville, Penn., May 27, 1844. Born at Williamsport, Pa., Dec. 19, 1834. 
Ordained Ang. 8, 1868; Consecrated Bishop of Ordained Aug. 1857; Consecrated Bishop of 


Columbus, Aug. 8, 1880. Davenport, Sept. 14, 1884. 


--procesE, OF COLUMBUS. 


RIGHT REV. JOHN AMBROSE WATTERSON,, 
Second he of Columbus. 


f na 
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( ounty, Pennsylvania, Hee 27, 1844. At an early ae he was 
| ‘sent to Mount St. Mary’s, Emmittsburg, in which time-honored 
‘institution he was graduated in 1865. After pursuing theological 
s sudies there he was ordained priest at St. Vincent’s Abbey by 
Bishop Domenec, August 8, 1868. By permission of his bishop 
| he returned to Emmittsburg and became a member of the facul- 
» ty of his Alma Mater. In October, 1877, he was chosen to suc- 
_ ceed the Rev. John McCloskey, D.D., as president of the college, 
and on the 24th of June following the degree of Doctor of Di- 
_vinity was conferred upon him by the faculty of Georgetown 
College. He was selected in 1880 to succeed Bishop Rosecrans 
in the see of Columbus, and, even before his consecration, was 
_ called upon to grapple with ‘he financial difficulties of tis dio- 
~ cese to which he had been called. He was consecrated on Sun- 
day, August 8, 1880, in St. Joseph’s Cathedral, Columbus, by the 
' Right Rev. William H. Elder, administrator of Cincinnati. As _ 
_he passed out of the sanctuary he stepped aside to raise his con- 
| -secrated hands in benediction over the head of the mother who 
te had taught him his first prayer to God. - 
Ve. _ The diocese of Columbus is a compact one, increasing by 
‘natural growth rather than by immigration. Baphne that the 
future of his flock depends on the education of the young, Bish- 
op Watterson, who had so long been engaged in training youth, 
had by the close of 1884 established a Catholic college at Co- ; 
4 lumbus, and has besides three academies, thirty-two parochiah = = 
“schools attended by 6,452 children—a very large proportion out. a): 
of a population mitch the parish reports fixed at 50,500, the an- ks 
ue eens being 2,291. BR 


DIOCESE OF COVINGTON. 


RIGHT REV. GEORGE A. CARRELL, . 1 
Lirst Bishop of Covington. | 


ie Grorcr Atoystus CarrELL was born in the Penn mansion, ~ 
Philadelphia, June 18, 1503, of a family that had settled in that 
«ity before the Revolutionary War. At the age of ten he was — 
sent to Mount St. Mary’s, but was graduated at Georgetown. He 
then entered the Society of Jesus, but completed his theological 
course at Mount St. Mary’s, and was ordained in Philadelphia in a | 
1829. After being assistant at St. Augustine’s, in that city, at- ee 
tending missions in New Jersey, and afterwards pastor of Holy — 
‘Trinity, he was stationed at Wilmington, Delaware. There i“? 
several years he effected great good, establishing an academy — i 
and a school on a solid basis. Having been admitted to the So. 
ciety of Jesus, he was appointed professor in the University of 
St. Louis, and subsequently president of that institution, and at_ 
a later date of one near Cincinnati. When the eastern part of 4 
Kentucky was formed into a diocese, with a see at Covington, F a. 
‘ther Carrell was elected to it, July 29, 1853, and received con- « 
secration on All Saints’ Day. The dicuct was large, but con- — 
tained only ten churches and seven priests. His first care was to ee i 
meet the wants of his flock, especially by giving them schools ; 
for this purpose he introduced the Ursuline, Benedictine, and x4 
Visitation Nuns, the Sisters of Charity, and Sisters of the Poor | 
of St. Francis. Self-denying and laborious, Bishop Carrell lived 
to gather thirty-three priests in his diocese, to see forty- two 
churches and many stations attended by them. The Benedictine — 
Fathers came to minister to the Germans, Rev. Dom Louis M. | 
Fink being prior. Though Kentucky was the scene of ma ny 
military operations during the Civil War, the diocese of Coyin o- | 


| ton was Soe much of the horrors, and Feligion ge is 
i ad : : 


Viti 


| having long endured ch cheerful patience the suferngs 
used by a complidation of diseases, 


RIGHT REV. AUGUSTUS MARY TOEBBE, 
Second Bishop of Covington. a : 


_ Avevsrus Mary Toxsse was born on the 17th of January, a 
: 1829, at Meppen, in the kingdom of Hanover. After. passing = 
through the Gymnasium in that place he began to prepare for 
- commercial life, but his pious inclinations led him to seek to- Are 
a serve God in if ecclesiastical state. To this end he came to 
¥ America in 1852, and entered St. Mary’s Seminary, Cincinnati. a 
He was beleined by Archbishop Purcell, September 14, 1654,. 

. _ and assigned to a laborious district extending from Galore to 
Ripley. Here he labored night and day with the utmost zeal 
‘till January, 1857, when he was made pastor of St. Boniface’s 
Church, Cumminsville ; after about a year’s duty here Rev. Mr. 
 Toebbe became rector of St. Philomena’s Church in Cincinnati. 
* Esteemed as a learned no less than a zealous priest, he was one 
at the theologians at the First Plenary Council. On the 27th 
_of September, 1869, bulls issued naming Rev. Mr. Toebbe to 
the see of Covington, and he was consecrated on the 9th of 
i PP ieanary, 1870, in St. Philomena’s Church, by Bishop Rosecrans. 

A On taking possession of his see Bishop Toebbe gave his attention 
is to those Catholics who, isolated from churches, neglected thei 


“a 


duties and were i anoaked: By this good work he rescued 
‘many, and, inspiring parents with a zeal for the salvation of 
; as paldter saved another generation. Under his prudent. 
nd careful direction churches increased, and the clergy emu-_ 
sed. his zeal. He visited Rome in 1878, returning by way of | 
wf ermany, France, and Ireland. On the 14th of September, — 
1879 ae celebrated: the silver jubilee of his Pee ogee see ee 
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two days after opened his Diocesan. Synod. “He inroducl he 
Sisters of the Good Shepherd and the Sisters of Notre Dame. “ 
His life was one of labor, privation, and prayer. He lived to. 

see fifty-two churches in his diocese for his forty thousand Ca- © 
tholic souls, attended by fifty-six priests, with orphan and found- y 
ling asylums, a hospital, and, best of all, thirty-five parechial 
schools. He died, universally regretted, May 2, 1884. 


‘RIGHT REV. CAMILLUS PAUL MAES, 
‘Third B ishop of Covington. 


Tue third Bishop of Covington, Right Rev. Camillus Pan as a 
Maes, is a native of Belgium, born at Courtrai, in West Flanders, — . e 
March 13, 1846. He made his classical Sitios in the college of © q 
his native city, and entered the seminary at Bruges to prepare 
for the priesthood. Desirous, however, of devoting himself to the | yy 
Iissions in this country, he prbeected. to the American College — 
at Louvain, where he completed his theological course and was is 
ordained ae the diocese of Detroit, December 18, 1868. On his — 
arrival in Michigan he was made pastor of St. Peter’ s, Mount Cle 
mens ; and, after two years’ service there, was assigned to Monroe, — 
one of the oldest seats of Boia Here he became pastor — 
of St: Mary’s Church in 1871, and two years later of St. John’s. . 
In this city he was soon ae as a learned and studious priest, | 
full of zeal in the discharge of his ministry, and devoted to 
everything that bore on education and charity. His leisure was te 
given to study, and he became greatly interested in the early” ‘ 
history of the Church in this country. He obtained a mass of — 
papers relating to the Rev. Charles Nerinckx, a Belgian priest 
who labored as a saint on the Kentucky mission and founded 
the Sisters of Loretto; but they were given to him on condition — 
that he should write the life of that pioneer priest. His work 
is one of the most thorough and interesting in the Catholic — 
_ dibraries. In 1880 Rev, Mr. ue became ea to. Bish of 
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Tn Eee 1884, he was elbered to the see Be Covington, 
attended the Plenary Council of Baltimore. After its close 
was consecrated in the cathedral at Covington by Arch- 
peop Elder, of Cincinnati, assisted ey ea Borgess of De 


| | Ballinahinch, County Down, Ireland. When he was in ee 


ae Chicago. There John was graduated from St. Mary’s College in 


DIOCESE OF DAVENPORT. 


RIGHT REV. JOHN McMULLEN, 
first Bishop of Davenport. 


Joun MoMutien was born on the 8th of March, 1838, ie a be 
fourth year i family emigrated to Canada, but finally settled at 


1858, and, proceeding to Rome, studied in the Urban College. 
He was ordained in 1858 and appointed pastor of St. Luke’s, but _ 
took an active part in erecting churches on the suburbs of Chi. _ 
cago. He was president of the University of St. Mary’s of the — 
Lake for four years, and was then for three years professor of 
Hebrew and philosophy at. the seminary. In October, 1870, he 
was named pastor of the cathedral, and in 1877 vicar-general of 
the diocese. During the illness of Bishop Duggan is position — 
was one of difficulty and trial, and he appealed to Rome before 
it was generally recognized that the unfortunate bishop was not i 
responsible. On the death of Bishop Foley the Rev. Mr. Mc- 
Mullen became administrator of the diocese, but in July, 1881, 
the pope selected him to fill the important see of Davenport. 
fe was Speen hicunls on ay, 25, 1881. His incessant 


cians, paable to cage what his malady really was, repo 
eda Ragen of climate. After a short stay at Los ae a 


‘itself. ieee care and anxiety, with Aeon which | 
found necessary, had told fatally on his constitution. He ] ’ 
Hi). gered for a few months, bearing his sufferings a heroic: 

bi, | | a 28 si Sari 


r Pic on the morning oe Ty 4, 1888. From his en. 
into the diocese Dr. McMullen Bad won the esteem of 
hee rea | and the loving veneration of his own 


RIGHT REV. HENRY COSGROVE, 


Second Bishop of Davenport. 


__ _ Henry Coserove was born in Williamsport, Pa, on the 19th = 
of December, 1834. His parents, John and Bridget Cosgrove, 
had emigrated to this country some years before, but, when their a 
son was eleven years of age, removed to the West and settled 
i _ at Dubuque. There Henry was often an acolyte in the cathe — a 
 dral when Bishop Loras officiated, and when he was fifteen — 
he began his studies for the priesthood under Very Rev. Mr. 
 Crétin, After going through his higher and theological course 
at St. Mary’s, Perry County, and the seminary at Carondelet, 
Henry Cosgrove was ordained by Bishop Smythe, being the first 
_ to receive holy orders at his hands. On the 6th of September, 
Bes 1857, eleven days after his ordination, the young priest was sent 
ti to Davenport as assistant to Rev. A. Trévis, of St. Marguerite’s ; 
but for a year he was in full charge, the pastor being absent in 
_ Europe. In 1862 he became pastor, and proceeded to make his | 
church and school meet the wants of the large congregation 
ik that had grown up in the parish. In 1865 he enlarged the ~ 
church, and in 1869 erected a large and handsome brick school. 
house. Ever devoted to the spiritual wants of his flock, the 


a 


» Rev. Mr. Cosgrove found them equally devoted to him and. " | 


es ready to carry out all his projects. On the 28th of August, 
1889, they surprised him by a celebration of his silver jubilee, 
ey of the priests of the diocese joining in the popular ova- 
as ae SONG Dr. McMullen was made bishop he selected St. 
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ove Pree nerd of the diocese. In that Hosition We gave 
Bishop McMullen most important and constant aid. Recc 
nizing this, and regarding him as one of the most devoted and. 
useful priests in the West, Bishop McMullen left a sealed let- 
_ ter to be opened after his death, in which the Very Rev. Henry 
_ Cosgrove was appointed aan a ator sede vacante. The bishops | 
of the province proposed him to the Holy See as successor of 
Bishop McMullen, and the clergy of the diocese almost unani- 
mously solicited his appointment. The Holy Father issued the 
bulls, and he was consecrated on the 14th day of September, 1884, 
and as Bishop of Davenport attended the Third Plenary Coun- — 
cil. Bishop Cosgrove was the first native of the United States 
_who has filled a see west of the Mississippi River. His diocese 
in the commencement of the year 1885 contained seventy-nine 
priests, who had under their care one hundred and thirty-four — : 
churches, The Catholic population had been estimated in 1883 
at 45,690, and in 1885 there were nearly five thousand children 
in the Catholic parochial schools. oe. 


DIOCESE OF DETROIT. 


RIGHT REY. FREDERIC RESE, 
First Bishop of Detroit. 


Freperto Rist was born at Hildesheim, in the kingdom of 


By: Hanover, in 1797, and during the wars of the French Revolu- 


tion was drawn into the military service. As a dragoon he 
fought under Blicher at Waterloo. With the return of peace 
he sought a far different career. Proceeding to Rome, he be- 
came a student at the College of the Propaganda, resolved to de- 
vote himself to the missions. His first experience was in Africa, 


but he soon selected the American field. Bishop Fenwick, who 
wished German priests, gladly accepted him for his state, and _ 
he came to the diocese of Cincinnati with that prelate in 1825, 
He entered on the mission work with zeal and energy. Assec- | 


retary he rendered great services to the bishop, and was sent 
by him to Europe in 1827 to obtain priests for his extended 
diocese. It was due to this urgent appeal, especially in behalf 
of the scattered German Catholics in the United States, that 


the Leopold Society was founded in Austria. After sending | 


over several priests and aid for the missions the Rev. Mr. Résé 


returned ,to Ohio in 1828, and resumed his work in that State 
and Michigan. He was soon made vicar-general of the diocese; 
and when it was resolved to erect Detroit into an episcopal see, 


no one seemed more worthy than the zealous German priest. 


He was consecrated October ,6, 1833, and soon after took his — 
seat in the Second Provincial Council of Baltimore. His dio- — 


cese comprised Michigan and Northwest Territory, now Wis- 
consin. It contained fourteen priests and some ten or twelve 


churches. Dr. Résé established a college at Detroit and in- 
troduced the Franciscan Sisters known as Poor Clares, who 
opened academies at; Detroit and Green Bay. He made offerte! 


 gian province of West Flanders he studied theology at Paris, — 


y tended the Fourth Provincial Council of Baltimore as theologian ‘ 


; _ administrator of the diocese. His bulls awaited his return. He 


y . AO contained twenty thousand Catholics, for whom there via tg 


: Behools among them. But his bd ining was not on ‘th 
whole prosperous; he lost self-control and resolved to resign 
his see. When the Third Provincial Council met in April, 1837, | 
Bishop Résé addressed the archbishop and his suffragans, ten- — 
dering his resignation of the see of Detroit, and asking their 
influence to have it accepted. He retained, however, the title — 
of Bishop of Detroit, and, proceeding to Europe, resided for — 
some years in Rome, but in 1848 returned to his native place, 
where he died December 27, 1871. i. 


RIGHT REV. PETER PAUL LEFEVERE, 
Bishop of Zela and Administrator of Detroit. 


Prrer Pavt Lereverr was born at Roulers, in the diocese of _ 
Bruges, April 30, 1804. After a classical course in his own Bel- 


and came to the United States in 1828 and was ordained by 
Bishop Rosati at St. Louis in 1831. He was first stationed at 
New Madrid, but was soon sent to the northern part of Mis- 
sourl, his mission district extending into Jowa and Illinois, We 
find the zealous Belgian priest for several years at St. Paul's | 
Church, Salt River, Ralls County, extending his services to Pike, — 
_ Lincoln, Monroe, Marion, Lewis, Clarke, and Shelby counties. | 
Ere long Rev. Mr. Lefevere was erecting churches at Cincinnati — 
town, Louisville, Sandy Creek, and Wyaconda. In 1840 he at- 


of the Bishop of Vincennes, and subsequently visited Europe to— 
appeal for aid for the missions. Meanwhile his name had been 
forwarded to Rome for coadjutor to Bishop Résé, of Detroit, and 


was consecrated by Bishop Kenrick in Philadelphia, Novembe 
21,1841. The diocese had been for four years without a bishop, . 
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Tefevere began to restore order in the long-widowed diocese. 
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and St. Paul, and dedicated it June 29, 1848. Meanwhile Wis- 
consin was taken from the diocese of Detroit in 1844, when a see 
under his care, contained thirty-seven churches and chapels, 
fourteen priests, sixteen academies and schools, with several In- 
> dian missions, all with schools. In 1845 the Sisters of Charity, 
Age who already directed an academy, opened also a hospital; the 


_ Heart and the Christian Brothers, who were’ soon followed by: 


Michigan, lying along the southern shore of Lake Superior, was 


formed into an apostolic-vicariate. The diocese of Detroit, , 


thus again reduced, contained sixty churches, thirty-four priests, 


an ecclesiastical seminary, three academies for young ladies, — 
A twenty-four Catholic schools, and an hospital, with a Catholic 


population of 85,000. | | 
Bishop Lefevere was anxious to establish in Europe a semi- 

nary that would train candidates for the American mission. T he 

i ‘project was not generally supported, but he persevered, and, with 


_ see his plan carried into operation by the establishment of the 
American College at Louvain, which has furnished so many ex- 
___¢ellent priests. He introduced the Redemptorists once more into 
his diocese, and continued year by year to improve the condition 
“of the flock confided to him. After taking part in the con- 


taken seriously sick, and expired on the 4th of March. During 


bi Michigan Catholicity had grown rapidly in the southern penin- 
‘sula, so that he left eighty churches with eighty-eight priests in 


aD, |» . oe Bs a 
» <on his arrival. He extended the system of parochial schools, 


= 


was erected at Milwaukee. The State of Michigan, thus left 


_ the aid of the great Bishop Spalding, of Louisville, was able to 


Bishop Lefevere’s long and able direction of the Church in~ 


. * -place of the twenty churches and seventeen priests that he found 


‘the Sisters of Notre Dame. In 1853 the northern peninsula of Ae 


secration of Bishop Mrak, February 7, 1869, Dr. Lefevere was 
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n 1844 he laid the cornerstone of the cathedral of St. Peter 
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and left a Rovoisal a house for the insane, and orphan yon ' 


for a Catholic population estimated at 150,000. 
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RIGHT REV. CASPAR H. BORGESS, a 


Second Bishop of Detrott. 


Caspar Henry Borexss was born on the 1st of August, 1826, 


at Holdrup-bei-Damme, in the Grand Duchy of Oldenburg. He ’ 
came to the United States at the age of thirteen. After pre- 


liminary studies in Philadelphia and Cincinnati he entered St. 


Xavier’s College, from which he passed to the seminary. He 


was ordained by Archbishop Purcell on the sth of December, 
1848, and said his first Mass in the church of the Holy Trinity. 


He was then made pastor of the church of the Holy Cross in 


Columbus. After ten years’ service at this church and its mis- 
sions the Rev. Mr. Borgess was made rector of the cathedral of 
Cincinnati and vaanpellae of the diocese. The important fune- 
tions thus imposed upon him he discharged for eleven years, till 
the venerable Pontiff Pius IX., on the 8th of February, 1870, ap- 
pointed him Bishop of Calyaen and administrator of the fincess 
of Detroit. He was consecrated on the 24th of April, in the 
cathedral at Cincinnati, by Bishop Rosecrans, assisted by Bish- 
ops Luers and Feehan. The new coadjutor assumed direction of 


the diocese, and in December, 1871, became by succession second - 


Bishop of Detroit. Under he ale management the Jesuit Fa- 


thers have established a college at Detroit, and the Franciscans — 
a central house and scholasticate; the Little Sisters of the Poor 


have opened a Home for the Aged. Bishop Borgess had at the 
commencement of the year 1885 79 churches, 104 priests, a col- 


lege, 3 academies, 45 parochial schools under Brothers of the 


Christian Schools, Franciscan Brothers, Sisters of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary, Sisters of Notre Dame, of St. Dominic, of Chris- 


tian Charity, Sisters of Providence, Sisters of St. Agnes, Polish 
Franciscan Sisters, Ladies of the ae Heart, with more than © 
10,000 pupils, Me a Catholic population of 102,655—the ae Pi 
| aoa being 5,346, | 


RT. REV. CASPAR H. BORGESS. 


Born at Holdrup-bei-Damme, Germany, Aug. 1, 1826. 
Ordained Dec. 8. 1848; Consecrated Bishop of 
Calydon and Administrator of Detroit, April 24, 1870 


Bishop of Detroit. December 27. 1871. 


RT. REV. JOHN HENNESSY, D.D. 
Born in County Limerick, Ireland. 
Ordained Noy, 1 1850; Consecrated Bishop of 
Dubuque, Sept. 30, 1866. 


RT. REV. TOBIAS MULLEN, D.D. 
Born at Flushtown, Ireland, March 4, 1818. 
Ordained Sept. 1, 1844; Consecrated Bishop 
of Erie, August 2, 1868. 


RT. REV. JOSEPH DWENGER, D.D. 


Born at St. Johns, Ohio, 1837. 
Ordained Sept. 4, 1859; Consecrated April 14, 1872, 


DIOCESE OF DUBUQUE. 


RIGHT REV. MATTHIAS LORAS, 
first Bishop of Dubuque. 


, - Marrnras Loras was born in Lyons, France, in July, 1792, 
of a family eminent for their piety and social position. His 
father fell a victim to the infidel revolutionists soon after his 
birth, but, trained by his mother, young Matthias studied for the 
_ priesthood, and was ordained about 1817. Notwithstanding his 
_ youth he was soon after made superior of the seminary of Lar- 
__ gentiére, and resigned the position only to join a band of excel- 
e-> lent priests who gave missions in the parishes. When Bishop 
Portier, in 1829, visited France to seek missionaries, Rev. Mr. 
Loras offered his services and reached Mobile with the bishop 
January 3, 1330. For seven years he was pastor of the cathedral 
and vicar-general of the diocese; but when the Holy See, on the i 
28th of July, 1837, erected lose and Minnesota into a diocese, > 
Rey. Mr. Loras was appointed the first bishop, and was conse- nae 
crated by Bishop Portier on the 10th of December. In the dio- 
cese assigned to him there was but one half-finished church and 
one priest. Bishop Loras proceeded first of all to France, where 
he obtained two priests and four seminarians, and with these 
_ started for Dubuque, and was installed as bishop April 29, 1839. | 
_ He at once began with his few priests to build churches and 7 
- schools, calling the- Sisters of Charity to aid as teachers. He 
- made a thorough visitation of his diocese, finding many Cana- 
_ dians and half-breeds, whom he brought back to their religious 
_ duties. He also established missions among the Sioux, Foxes, — 
and Winnebagoes. Under the care of Bishop Loras the com- 
: pasty of Sisters of Charity of the Blessed Virgin, founded in 


their religion and beans up their children in the faith. ie 
he built up the le by persons supervision, spending much a 


personally beginning Hat erection of a Cae chureh or shen e 
or aiding to complete it for dedication. This work he continued 
fill Minnesota was formed into a separate diocese in 1851. pee 


seminary, introduced the Trappist monks and Visitation nuns. f 
ec Bishop Loras sat in the Plenary Council of Baltimore sip the — 

four preceding Provincial Synods. : 
Bay In 1857 he established a hospital, and during his ane career 
was eminent for his charity and love of the poor and afflicted. a 
oo How Catholicity developed in Iowa under his prudent and con- 
stant supervision may be seen in the fact that in the Iowa part on 
of his diocese, where, upon his arrival, he found one priest and — 
one church, he left sixty churches, forty priests, several religious — 

orders, many academies for higher education, and schools and a a 
Catholic population of 54,000. a : 

His constant labors called at last for one to hold up his hands ~ 

in his ministry, and in 1857 the Right Rev. Clement Smyth was 7 
-consecrated coadjutor. In February of the ensuing year Bishop _ a i, 
Loras was stricken down with illness, and though medical skill ( 
seemed at first to control the disease, his recovery was but delu- — 
sive. On the 18th of February he retired to his room in the 
evening, and was soon after found insensible on the floor, stricken — 
| with paralysis. The good bishop lingered till the next nora 

when he expired. Se 


RIGHT REV. CLEMENT SMYTH, 
Second Bishop of Dubuque. 


ie. a native Be and at Limerick he aeered Trinity College, Dublin, 
Toe aie he was cat Ktenouncing the pursuits open to him, 


iy.’ « fied rather to the Canaan than the active fs Ke sought 
M admission among the Trappists at Mount Melleray. His wish was 
ie gratified, and he became Brother Clement. With the permission — 
of his abbot he some years after established a poor-school at the 
; abbey; but though he desired to remain a lay member, he was 
ordered to commence studies for the priesthood. He was or. 
_dained in 1844, and five years later was sent with a Brother to 
“found a house of his order in America, the distressed condition of 
-‘Treland giving no hope of extension in thatisland. Bishop Loras 
- _—~-welcomed the Cistercians, and Father Smyth founded a New 
___ Melleray near the city of Dubuque. Church, monastery, and poor: 
School soon rose, and a community of forty-seven members were 
in time edifying all by their strict monastic discipline. The will 
a hi. of the Sovereign Pontiff drew Father Smyth from his seclusion, 
___ and the Trappist prior was consecrated Bishop of Thanasis, May 
3, 1857. Assuming the duties with zeal, Bishop Smyth com- 
is, - pleted the cathedral and was active in visitations of the diocese. 
He succeeded Bishop Loras in the see of Dubuque in February, 
a 1858. Bishop Smyth rarely went beyond the limits of his dio- 
a -cese, and then only at the call of duty, as on the occasion of his _ 
7 K visit to ee. in 1862. After a short but a illness, Wich ‘Oe 
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RIGHT REV. JOHN HENNESSY, 


Third Bishop of Dubuque. 


> 


Jouyn Hennussy was born in Ireland, but made this country 
his home, with the high ambition of laboring to keep fresh in all 
hearts the faith of his ancestors. He began his labors as a mis-- @ 
sionary priest in the diocese of St. Louis in 1850 as pastorof the 
church of St. John the Baptist at New Madrid, Mo., and for a 
_ few years subsequently of St. Peter’s at Gravois, in St. Louis 
County. » While still retaining this charge the Rev. Mr. Hen- 
nessy was appointed professor of dogmatic theology and Holy 
Scripture in the theological seminary at Carondelet, and in 1857 
became superior of that institution, his learning and experience 
fitting him for the position. He was subsequently attached to 
the cathedral, and towards the close of the civil war was pastor ~ 
of St. Joseph’s Church in the now episcopal city of St. Joseph’s. 
Having been elected Bishop of Dubuque on the 24th of April, 
1866, he was consecrated on the 30th of September in that year. | 
The important diocese confided to Bishop Hennessy comprised 
the whole State of Iowa, with a rapidly growing Catholic popu- | a 
lation which already exceeded a hundred thousand souls, with 
about sixty priests and seventy-nine churches. 
Early in his administration Bishop Hennessy founded the 
Mercy Hospital at Davenport on property secured by Rev. Mr. 
Pelamourgues. He endeavored to establish a college, but it was 
not till 1873 that St. Joseph’s eee was opened. It is now in 
_a flourishing condition. “a 
The same year the Fathers of the ancient order of St. Bene — 1 
dict, with Father Augustine Burns as superior, founded St. 4 
Malachy’s Priory at Creston, in Union County, the first English. 
speaking community of Benedictines in the United States. 
In 1881 the diocese, which had increased greatly, was divided, 
and a new see established at Davenport. The diocese of Dubie 
thus reduced comprised the portion of the State of Iowa lying 
north of the counties of Harrison, Shelby, Audubon, Guthrie, — 4 
- Dallas, Polk, Jasper, Poweshiek, Iowa, Johnson, Cedar, utd Scott 3 


Hen qi 


DIOCESE OF DUBUQUE. 


t Mercy ; an asylum for orphans of German parentage, St. Joseph’s 
_ College, convents of Visitation and Presentation nuns and of 
_ Franciscan Sisters, with several academies and parochial schools. 
“he total number of priests was one hundred and fifty, the 
_ churches nearly equalling that number, giving the sixty thousand 
bo atholics of the diocese every advantage for hearing Mass and 

i _ approaching the sacraments; while the care of the growing youth, 

on whose fidelity to the faith so much depended, was evinced by 

‘the fact that more than seven thousand six hundred attended 

~ Catholic schools. Bishop Hennessy was one of the Fathers of 

_ the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore in 1884. 
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DIOCESE OF ERIE 


We): RIGHT REV. JOSUE M. YOUNG, 
Second Bishop of Lrve. 


fe Josuvua Moopy Youne was born at Shapleigh, Maine, Octo- : 
"i ber 29, 1808, and was brought up in the Protestant doctrines — 
which he parents professed. After passing through the district 
schools he entered the printing-offiee of the Hastern Argus at 
Portland in 1823. Here he met a Catholic, whom he atincked _ 
iv in the usual way on the score of religion ; but he found his fel- 
_ low-printer to be a man able to give an account of his faith, and 
one who lived up to it. Young began to read Catholic hooky 

and the good seed germinated. After editing a paper at Saco : 

he returned to Portland about the time of Bishop Fenwick’s visit — 

in 1827. He sought through his friend an introduction to the 
bishop, and received a series of instructions from that learned 
prelate. He was baptized in 1828, taking the name of Josue 
Maria, and soon proceeded to Gineents with the view of enter- 

ing the priesthood. After a time spent there he was sent to 
Mount St. Mary’s, and was ordained in 1837. The Rev. Mr. 
Young was for seven years a laborious missionary, much of the 

time at Lancaster, Ohio. On the erection of the see of Erie in- 
1852 Bishop O’Connor was appointed to the new diocese; but 
Rev. Mr. Young was reluctant to replace him at Piisbarene and 4 
Bishop O” Gonna returned to his former see.. Rev. Mr. Youn 
was consecrated Bishop of Erie April 23, 1854, by Sumit 


He Reunaed an Tecan, at Erie, erected a fine school, whieh | 
- placed under the charge of the Franciscan Brothers aud Siste 
of St. Joseph.. Other academies and schools and an infirmary, . 
Ae well as churches, erected 1 im various abe of the diocese, me 
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RIGHT REV. TOBIAS MULLEN, 


Third Bishop of Erie. 


Tosras Muiiten was born in the parish of Urney, Conayd 


____‘Tyrone, Ireland, the youngest of the six sons of J ames Mullen 
and Mary Travers. His earliest days were spent on a farm, and 
____ after attending the schools in the neighborhood of his home he 
made classical studies at Castlefin. About 1840 he was ex- 
_ amined with others by Bishop McLaughlin, and passed go suc- 
mel cessfully that he was directed to prepare for the Irish College 
in Paris. Before the young man was ready to start he attended 
___ another examination of all the students of the diocese, and, pass- 
ing this with honor, he was sent to Maynooth. While there 
_-young Mullen, with four other students, having listened to an 
appeal from Bishop O’Connor, of Pittsburgh, they all resolved to 
devote themselves to the American missions under the direction 


4 Pion and in Jefferson County. Nine years after he was appoint- 
Br ed pastor of St. Peter’s, Allegheny City. Here he remained 
“ thirteen years, and for a considerable period was vicar-general of 


_ the Eetiocese pad Bishop Domenec. 


of that prelate. After prosecuting his theological studies for 

some time in Pittsburgh he was ordained on the 1st of Septem- ne 
3 Der, 1544, by Bishop O’Connor, and served for about two years 
a as assistant at the cathedral in Pittsburgh. Rev. Mr. Mullen — 
was afterwards charged with the care of congregations at Johns- 


i ae 

Rev, Mr. ALLE was appointed Bishop of ene on ‘he tear 
of Bishop Young, and was consecrated August ¥, 1868. The~ 
development of the oil-springs discovered more than two cen- 
turies ago by the Franciscan De la Roche caused an influx of — 
people into this diocese, bringing many Catholics ; but the popu- 
lation was not always permanent, and churches erected for large 
congregations became in a few years scantily attended. Yet > 
during the administration of Bishop Mullen the population has 4 
increased from thirty to forty five thousand, and the churches — 
from fifty-five to eighty-four. On his installation the diocese 
had but thirty-five priests; it has now sixty secular clergymen 
and seven Benedictine Fathers. The Congregation of the Most 
Holy Redeemer has, within a few years, established a prepara. © 
tory college at Northeast There are academies for young ladies 
under iene toute nuns, under Sisters of St. Joseph, and paro 
_chial schools under their care and that of the Sisters of the Hu 
mility of Mary. There are in the fifty-eight parochial schools — 
5,687 pupils. Besides this the diocese has two hospitals and an 
asylum. | 


DIOCESE OF FORT WAYNE. 


RIGHT REV. JOHN HENRY LUERS, 
First Bishop of Fort Wayne. 


_ Joun Henry Luers was born near the city of Minster, Ger- 
‘many, September 29, 1819, and emigrated with his family to the 
United States in 1833. He was soon placed as a clerk in a store 
at Piqua, Ohio; but he desired to become a priest. An accl- 
dental meeting with Bishop Purcell encouraged the hopes of the 
young man and enabled him to enter the Lazarist Seminary 
of St. Francis Xavier. He was ordained priest November 11, 
+1846, and was stationed in the parish of St. Joseph, where a 
half-finished church needed an active hand. The Rev. Mr. Luers 
‘completed the sacred edifice, and beside it erected a substantial 
school-house, into which he gathered the children of the parish 
after making a careful census. Here he labored for years, seek- 
ing the salvation of his flock. 

When the see of Fort Wayne was erected the Rev. Mr. Luers — 
__was chosen bishop, to his own oreat surprise, and was consecrated 
January 10, 1858. His diocese contained a small frame build- 
ing for his cathedral and nineteen other churches, attended by 
fourteen priests, though the diocese comprised thirty-eight coun- 
ties. Bishop Luers began the erection of a cathedral, but he was 
ie more anxious to preserve the religion of his flock, and by con- 
stant visits to parts where Catholics had settled he encouraged 
- the erection of parochial churches. Bishop Luers obtained 
priests to meet their wants, and, holding a synod, established 
sound regulations. Ona visit to Rome in 1864 he was commis- 
_ sioned by Pope Pius IX. with the task of drawing up a constitu- 
tion and rules for the Sisters of the Holy Cross. The Congrega- 
tion of Priests of the Holy Cross found in him a warm and ear- 
nest friend, and that community, under the guidance of the vene- 


; 
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rable Father Sorin, has grown to be one of the most important 
bodies of regular priests in the country, the University of Notre 
Dame being one of our greatest Catholic institutions. Bishop 
Luers attended the Pr i Schaa Councils of Cincinnati and the — 
Plenary Council of Baltimore. In June, 1871, he went to Cleve. 
land to ordain some of the seminarians, and while on his way to. 

_” the episcopal residence on the morning of the 28th, before taking 
a train to another diocese, the charitable bishop was stricken _ 
down with apoplexy. He was carried to the bishop’s house and 
expired a few moments after receiving the last sacraments. 


RIGHT REV. JOSEPH DWENGER, 


Second Bishop of Hort Wayne. 


JosEPH DwENGER was born in 1837 at St. John’s, near Min- 
ster, Ohio, of parents who had recently emigrated from Ankum, 
in Hanover. He lost his father at the age of three, and on his 
mother removing to Cincinnati he was sent to the school of the 
Holy Trinity. At the age of twelve he Jost his mother also, but 
the Rev. Mr. Kunkler took the talented orphan boy and placed 
him with the Fathers of the Precious Blood. Young Dwenger 
began his studies for the priesthood, and completed them in the 
Seminary of Mount St. Mary’s of the West. He was ordained 
priest in the chapel of that institution by Archbishop Purcell on 
the 4th of September, 1859. How highly he was esteemed may 
be inferred from the fact that he was appointed professor and — 
director in the seminary of the Precious Blood, and retained the 
position for three years. He was then plated in charge of the — 
congregations at Wapakoneta and St. Mary’s, and showed him. 
self a zealous missionary priest, ever anxious for the welfare of 
his flock. He was also secretary and consultor in his order, and 
connected with the seminary at Carthagena, From 1867 to 1872 
he was employed in giving missions in Ohio, Kentucky, and In- — 
he - diana. Having been selected to succeed Bishoe Luers, he was 
consecrated by pies Purell, assisted by. oboe Toebbe be: 


S 2, and was the. youngest 
er of the Lenconee “The 7 ae and proper organi. 
on of the parochial schools has been the great object of his 
tention. He established a Diocesan School Board, which intro- 
ced into the schools uniformity of teaching and grading as well 
in text-books, and has since exercised a _ wise ‘supervision over 


. Mead pits, Poor eee of Oe, -similarly SEN Ce, 

_ Sisters of Providence, and Sisters of Notre Dame. | 
| On the occasion of the American pilgrimage to Rome Bishop 
_ Dwenger accompanied it as superior. He attended the Third 
_ Plenary Council, and visited Rome soon after its close, ; 


DIOCESE OF GALVESTON. 


RIGHT REV. CLAUDE MARY DUBUIS, 


Second Bishop of Galveston. * 


CraupE Mary Dusvuis was born in France about the year 
1817. He was one of the early missionaries whom Bishop Odin 
drew to Texas. He was stationed in 1847 in the difficult mis- 
sion of Castroville, where he suffered greatly, living in a wretched 
hut till he and his fellow-missionary built a house: with their 
own hands. An accident for a time placed his life in danger, 
but a constitution of iron enabled the zealous priest to endure 
all, where others sank under their trials. His associate, the 
Rev. Mr. Chazelle, died of typhus, while he himself was so ill 
that he was able to say Mass only by resting from time to time 
before he could administer the Holy Viaticum to his fellow-priest. 
He persevered, however, and even established a school. About 
1850 he was transferred to San Antonio, and was for many years 
pastor of San Ferdinand’s Church, and, with the aid of curates, 
attended a large and scattered flock. Here, too, he showed zeal 
for education, aiding greatly the Ursulines in establishing a con- 
vent. On-the promotion of Bishop Odin to the see of New 
Orleans the Rev. Mr. Dubuis was chosen as his successor, and a 
was consecrated November 23, 1862, taking possession of his 
see during the difficult period when the South was ravaged by 
contending armies. When peace.was restored Bishop Dubuis 
endeavored to repair the losses which religion had sustained, and | 
by 1874 the diocese contained fifty-five churches and chapels, with 
eighty-three priests and about 100,000 Catholics. On the 3d of | 
September in that year the diocese of San Antonio and the vi. 
carlate-apostolic of Brownsville were created; but Bishop Du: 
_ buis’ health made him solicit a coadjutor, and the Right Rev. Po 
Dufal, who had been consecrated Bishop of Delcon in 1860 and 
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RIGHT REV. NICHOLAS A. GALLAGHER, : 


Bishop of Canopus and Administrator of Galveston. 


~Nicnonras A. GALLAGHER was born at Temperanceville, Bel- 

- mont County, Ohio, on the 19th of February, 1846, and, after 
pursuing literary and divinity studies at Mount St. Mary’s of the 
West, was ordained priest at Columbus on Christmas day in the 
_—-year 1868, He was known for many years as a zealous and 
_ talented priest of the diocese of Columbus, where his piety and 
___—s executive ability, as well as his devotedness to his sacred calling, 
made him remarked by all. From 1869 to 1872 he was attached 
to St. Patrick’s Church, under Bishop Rosecrans, and from it 
attended the chapel of St. J oseph’s Cathedral before the solemn 
opening of that church itself. He was next president of St. 
Aloysius’ Seminary, near Columbus, and when St. Joseph’s be- 
came the bishop’s residence Rev. Mr. Gallagher was appointed 

_ pastor of St. Patrick’s and vicar-general. During the vacancy 
of the see from October, 1878, to August, 1880, he was adminis- 
trator of the diocese. The Holy See selected this able clergy- 
man to regulate the affairs of the diocese of Galveston as ad- 

_ ministrator, appointing him Bishop of Canopus. He was conse- 
«rated at St. Mary’s College, Galveston, on Sunday, April 30, 
—-:1882, by the Right Rev. Edward Fitzgerald, Bishop of Lit- 
_ tle Rock. He then assumed the administration of the diocese, 
of which Dr. Dubuis still retained the title of bishop. During — 
the short period since his consecration Bishop Gallagher, laboring 
a Be oconely, has done much to restore order and meet the difficul- 
ties of the diocese confided to him. In the portion of Texas 
“4 under his charge there were in 1884 forty priests, with fifty 
AS “churches : and rou and, as is estimated, some eight-and-thirty 
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the Ursuline nuns and other religious, and two. cha: 
stitutions, but much has yet to be accomplished in the. di 
RO parochial schools. This task and the keeping pace 


: Woh ‘increasing immigration make the position of Bishop Gallagk 
one of trial. ae | 
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RT. REV. N. A. GALLAGHER, D.D. RT. REV. EUGENE O’CONNELL, D.D. 


Born at Temperanceville, Ohio, Feb. 19, 1846. Born near Kells, Ireland, June 18, 1815. 
Ordained Dec. 25, 1868; Consecrated Bishop of Ordained 1842; Consecrated Bishop of Flaviopolis, 
Canopus and Administrator of Galveston, April 30, Feb. 3, 1861; Bishop of Grass Valley, March 22, 1868; 
1882. resigned, 1884. 


~~ 
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Sot 
RT. REV. HENRY J. RICHTER, D.D. RT. REV. PATRICK MANOGUE, D.D. 
Born at Neuen Kirchen, Germany, April 9, 1838. Born at Desart, Ireland, in 1831. 
Ordained June 10, 1865; Consecrated Bishop of Ordained in 1861; Consecrated Bishop of Ceramos 
Grand Rapids, Anril 22, 1883, and Coadjutor, Jan. 16, 1881 ; Bishop of Grass 
Valley, 1884. 


DIOCESE OF GRAND RAPIDS. 


RIGHT REV. HENRY JOSEPH RICHTER, 


first Bishop of Grand Rapids. 


f: Henry JosEpy Rrcurer was born on the 9th of April, 1838, 
at Neuen Kirchen, in the Grand Duchy of Oldenburg. After 
studying in the Toda schools he came to the United States in_ 
1854 and entered St. Paul’s School, in Cincinnati, in the succeed- 
ing year. This was followed by five years of steady application ~ 
in St. Xavier’s, the college at. Bardstown, and Mount St. Mary’s. — 
He went to Bn in 1860, entering ne American College, and. 
ss winning his doctor’s cap in 1865, was ordained on the 10th of 
June by Cardinal Patrizi. Returning to Cincinnati in October, 
he was made vice-president of Mount St. Mary’s Seminary, where 
he filled the chairs of dogma, philosophy, and liturgy till 1870: 
He then founded the church of St. Laurence, and made it a 
thriving parish ; was director of the Academy of Mount St. Vin- 
cent, and one of the Committee of Investigation of the diocese. 
When His Holiness Leo XIII. established the diocese of Grand 
Rapids on the 19th of May, 1882, the Rev. Dr. Richter was se- 
‘lected for the new see. He was consecrated and enthroned in 
_ St. Andrew’s, Grand Rapids, on the 22d of April, 1883, by the 
Right Rey. William Henry Elder, Coadjutor of Cincinnati. — in 
The diocese contided to Bishop Richter contained thirty-three 
churches with resident pastors, seventeen parochial schools with 
_ 2,867 scholars, out of a population of forty or fifty thousand Ca. 
Fa Bee rolics, There were also two hospitals and an orphan asylum. 
There i 1s a asta of Franciscans at the Indian settlement of : 
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_ The total number of churches in the ioe in 1884. is given : 


_ as ninety, with fifty-two priests, for a population of nearly, a . 
_ thousand. | | 


DIOCESE OF GRASS VALLEY. 


RIGHT REV. EUGENE O’CONNELL, 
first Bishop of Grass Valley. 


_ Evernz O’Conyetn was born in the parish of Kingscourt, in 
Phe diocese of Meath, Ireland, and studied in the diocesan semi- 
Be nary of Navan, and subeeqaenele at Maynooth, where he was or- 
_ dained in 1842. He remained at Navan as professor for several 
years, and then joined the community at All Hallows’ College, 
where he rendered very great service. Here he spent several 
“ years, leaving it for atime to act as missionary in California. 
_____ There he was appointed president of Santa Ifez College and 


"president of St. Thomas’ Theological Seminary. When it was — 


resolved to divide the diocese of San Francisco by erecting the 


____was selected. He was consecrated Bishop of Flaviopolis in the 
college of All Hallows on the 3d of February, 1861, by the Most 
Rev. Dr. Cullen. The next month he set out for his vicariate, 
which comprised the portion of California north of the thirty- 
ninth degree and the:Territory of Nevada. In this district he 
found only four priests. He made Marysville his residence and 
took charge of it as his personal mission, attending with one 
Se vicst the stations in California: while Nevada at first gave 
greater hopes. Virginia City soon had two churches, one under 
the Rev. P. Manogue, the other directed by the Bassonie Fa- 
ae Bishop O’Connell established the Sisters of Notre Dame 
_at Marysville, and Sisters of Mercy at Grass Valley, in August, 
- 1863. Churches were soon established at Downieville, Forest 
‘Hill, Grass Valley, Mendocino, and Weaverville, whence priests 
¥ Wattended a number of stations. Orphan asylums were the bish- 
_ op’s next object. On the 3d of March, 1868, Pope Pius IX. es- 
4 eaened the diocese of Grass Rescate comprising the Herron 


vicariate-apostolic of Marysville, the Rev. Eugene O’ Connell” 
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_ the priest first selected as coadjutor to Bishop O’Connell shran 


i i. hard- ay and unambitious but able ay of Virginia Gi 
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between the Pacific and the Colorado, eee ae sbth and 49d 
degrees. Some years after Bishop O' Connell, worn out by his 
ee in the large and toilsome field, obtained as a coadjutor 
the Right Rev. P. Manogue. and in 1884 he resigned the see and 
was transferred to HN The progress of Catholicity i in that 
portion of the country has been slow, and Nevada, prematurely ‘a 
made a State, has declined rapidly in population. fr 


RIGHT REY. PATRICK "MANOGUE, 
Second Bishop of Grass Valley. 


Patrick Manocur was born in 1831 at Desert, County Kil. ~ 
kenny, Ireland, and arrived in this country in his boyhood, after 
preliminary eeaie: at Callan. He was thrown into the midst 
of a New England community, where he found men of all ideas, 
all claiming to be the organs of perfect religions, and all eee 2 
ing in one single point—an insensate ignorance of everything re- : 
tine to the Catholic Church, and consequently a deep-seated 
prejudice against it. Called on constantly to explain and defend 
his faith, he resolved to become a priest, and entered the uni- 
versity of St. Mary’s of the Lake, Chicago. After pursuing a a 
classical and philosophical course in that institution he was sent 
to Paris, and made his theological studies in the great seminary — 
of St. Sulpice. He was ordained priest in 1861 by Cardinal Mor. — 
lot in the parish church of St. Sulpice. He soon after joined — 
the California mission, and about 1864 was one of the first priests 
sent to Nevada. He erected St. Mary’s, a very fine church, in 4 
Virginia City, and established a house of Sisters of Charity. He a 
continued his mission labors here for many years, acting for no 
fewer than fifteen as vicar-general of the diocese of Grass Valley, 
and obtaining favorable comments from all for his zeal and en- 
ergy. The diocese is a large and thinly settled one, and when. 


from the onerous duty, the Holy See, July 27, 1880, selected t 


y schviop Nee in St. ee 8 Media San 


~The ill-health and infirmities of Right Rov Dr. 
Panel devolved much of the administration on the coadjutor, 
i 1 by his resignation in 1884 the Right Rev. Dr. Manogue be- 
n: rom seven to ten thousand Catholics, with thirty- five priests and 
a thirty- -seven churches. Sisters of Nowe Dame, of mare and 


ylums, and an hospital. Feat Lae have ae an ies 
ork at the Indian Reservation to save the last ‘Temnant of the 
, Ission Indians. 


C ame second Bishop of Grass Valley. His diocese contains only 


DIOCESE OF GREEN BAY. 


RIGHT REV. JOSEPH MELCHER, 
First Bishop of Green Bay. 


-Josepn Mercer was born in Vienna in the year 1807. At-— 
ter pursuing his preliminary studies in that capital he went to — 3 
Modena to complete his course, and there won the doctor’s. 
cap. After his ordination in 1830 he became one of the chap-. 
lains at the court of Austria, but he longed to devote himself — 
to the laborious life of a missionary beyond the limits of Europe. 7 | 
When Bishop Rosati visited Vienna to solicit German priests for ep 
his diocese, the Rev. Mr. Melcher offered his services, and came a 
to the United States in 1843. He was stationed at Little Rock, 
Arkansas, and remained there till the next year, when that State 
was erected into a separate diocese. Rev. Mr. Melcher was then 
recalled to St. Louis and appointed pastor of St. Mary’s Church, 
in which position he remained till he was called to the episco- 
pate. He had also for many years held the responsible position — 
of vicar-general of the diocese. On the erection of the see of 
Green Bay, March 3, 1868, he was chosen its first bishop and — 
i was consecrated in the erenedeal St. Louis, July 12, 1868. His ; 
_ diocese comprised the part of Wisconsin from the east bank of | 
the river of that name to Lake Michigan, and running north from 
the Fox and Manitowoc rivers to the State line. He found — 
sixteen priests for a population of more than forty thoussadia 
Catholics from various countries. He proceeded to organize his 
diocese, and so successfully that in the report furnished by 
him in 1873 he could ae men -five churehes and | chapel we 


eel 


i Phop Melcher died eae at Green Bay, on the, 20th. on 


_ RIGHT REV. FRANCIS XAVIER KRAUTBAUER, 


Second Bishop of Green Bay. 

Franors Xavier Kravutpaver was born on the 12th of 
January, 1824, at Bruck on the Oberpfalz, diocese of Ratisbonne,. 
and after pursuing his studies in his native country, and being 
raised to priestly orders on the 16th of July, 1850, he came’ 
to America in the following autumn to devote himself to mis- | 
sionary work among his countrymen. From 1851 to 1859 wesee 
him laboring in a poor parish at Rochester, then in the diocese 
of Buffalo. He showed his zeal for Catholic education by estab- 
. lishing a school for children of both sexes, placing the girls under 
School Sisters of Notre Dame, and deeming it sounder policy to 
retain his congregation in a little frame church till the school was 
__ erected and paid for, rather than cripple the parish by erecting — 
a fine church beyond its means. In 1859 Rev. Mr. Krautbauer 
went to Milwaukee to become chaplain and director at the 
, church of Our Lady of the Angels, connected with the mo- 
_  ther-house of the School Sisters of Notre Dame. Here he re- 

mained for more than ten years, his influence being felt in the: 

community of Sisters, who profited by his counsels. Having 
been selected to Bneceod! Bishop Melcher, Dr. Krautbauer was_ 
consecrated June 29, 1875, and took possession of the see of 
re Green Bay. The aioe contained sixty-three priestsand ninety- 
Bs ‘two churches, the Servites representing the religious orders, with 
@ - Servite nuns, ees School Sisters of N otre Dame, Sisters of 
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Polish, and Indian tongues. Many congregations contained rep: 
resentatives of several languages. + Bishop Krautbauer labored — 
earnestly to extend the school system, and by 1884 could num: 
ber 96 priests, 111 churches, and 15 chapels, with 44 parochial — 
schools in which 5,292 children were saved from the soul-wither- 
ering influence of the public-schools, where religious teaching is. 
excluded. The resources of the diocese by the policy of Bishop 
-Krautbauer have been greatly enhanced, although the popula- i 
tion had not increased in the same ratio as the priests and insti- y 
tutions. | 
| Bishop Krautbauer continued his zealous labors to the end. — 
On the 16th day of December, 1885, he was found dead in his bed. 


* 


DIOCESE OF HARRISBURG. 


RIGHT REV. JEREMIAH F. SHANAHAN, 


first Bishop of Harrisburg. 


_ Pennsylvania, and pursued all his studies in his native State, 
from his earliest rudiments to the close of his ecclesiastical 
course. He was ordained priest by Right Rev. John Nepomu- 
cene Neumann, Bishop of Philadelphia, in July, 1859. The ex- 


his appointment as rector of the Preparatory Seminary at Glen 
Riddle, where boys who evince the piety and zeal likely to pro- 
duce a vocation are trained in classical and general learning to 
fit them for entrance into the diocesan seminary, in case God 
calls them to the priesthood. Under his fostering care the es- 
_ / tablishment at Glen Riddle sent many students to the seminary, 
__ who in time were ordained to the priesthood. He was selected 
as first bishop of the new see of Harrisburg, established in 1868, 
By _and was consecrated in the cathedral of St. Peter and St. Paul, 


reer. a 


and Bishop Domenee, of Pittsburgh, on Sunday, July 12, 1868. 
~~ The diocese of Harrisburg was another taken from that of 


of Pennsylvania boniaded to the care of Bishop Shanahan com- 


_ Adams, Franklin, Fulton, Cumberland, Perry, Juniata, Mifflin, 
Centre, Clinton, Eni, Snyder, onehaimberland: Montour, a 
Columbia. The fibcane lying along the southern part of the 


251 


 Jeremran F. Snaananan was born in Susquehanna County, 


es tent of his learning, his administrative powers and piety, led to — 


by Archbishop Wood, assisted by Bishop MeGill, of Richmond, — 
- Philadelphia, which once embraced the whole States of Penn- — 
__ sylvania and Delaware, and a district in New Jersey. The part. 


a ae the counties of Dauphin, Lebanon, Lancaster, York, — ae 


pinie. was" not insignificant in extent, but, though it comprised ; it 


» 


1884 the diocese contained seven academies for the higher edu-. 
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- -within its limits two of the oldest Catholie missions in the Ste 
the Catholic population was comparatively small. Conewago an 
‘Lancaster had at a very early day been visited by the Jesuit mii 

gionaries from Maryland, and those zealous missionaries of colo- 

~mial days established residences and churches there before the 


priest at both places, as early as 1741. When Bishop Shanahan 


ei 


‘American Revolution, Father William Wapeler being the pioneer 


began to organize his diocese he found about twenty-five thou- 
sand of the faithful, with forty churches and twenty-two priests. — 4 
There were convents with academies at McSherrystown, Leba- 
non, and Lancaster, but there were only seven parochial schools, | 
Harrisburg, though the capital of the State, contained but two — ; 
churches, and the newly-consecrated bishop took up his residence 
at St. Patrick’s, acting as rector. The diocese does not increase 
much by immigration, but develops by the natural growth of the 4 
Catholic body. Accordingly the great care of the bishop was ay 
to do all in his power to save for religion and society the rising 
generation. He introduced the Sisters of Mercy, of St. Joseph, — 
of Christian Charity, of the Holy Cross, and the Seton Sisters of | 
Charity from New York. The result has been consoling. By | 


a nee) 


cation of girls, twenty-nine parochial schools, attended by more — 
than four thousand pupils ; there were two asylums to save orphans | 
from misery and. loss of faith. Eleven new churches had been — 
erected, and he had forty-five priests, nearly one for every church — 


¥ 


in his diocese. me 


DIOCESE OF HARTFORD. 


- 


RIGHT REV. WILLIAM TYLER, 


First Bishop of Hartford. 


~ Wru1am Tyzer was born on the 5th of June, 1806, at Derby, 
Vermont, his father being a substantial farmer, his mother a sis- | 
ter of the famous convert, Rev. Daniel Barber. She followed ; 
- the example of her relatives, and soon after their conversion, 10 
1816, was received into the Church with her three sons and four 
daughters. When about fifteen William entered the classical — 
school established at Claremont by Rev. Virgil Barber. Show- 
ing a vocation for the priesthood, he was taken into his house by 
Bishop Fenwick, and began his theological course, recelvying or- 
dination in Pentecost week, 1828. | 
His first appointment was in the cathedral, Boston, where his 
geal and piety, as well as his charity, won all hearts, his only ab- ! 
sence being a short missionary service at Aroostook. He was in a 
iS time made vicar-general of the diocese, and on its division in 
1848 he was selected as the first to wear the mitre as Bishop of < 
ie Hartford. He was consecrated on the 17th of March, 1844, by 
_ Bishop Fenwick, and proceeded to his diocese, which embraced 
Rhode Island and Connecticut, and contained only six priests. 
_ He took up his residence at Providence, making the church of St. _ a 
Peter and St. Paul his cathedral. The health of Bishop Tyler oe 
was never strong, and he loved retirement and prayer; but he 
le zealous in his missionary and episcopal duties, and gradually 
_ increased the numbers of his clergy and churches, accomplishing 
all the more by means of allowances from the Leopoldine Society. — 
m He attended the Sixth and Seventh Councils of Baltimore, pre- 
senting to the Fathers of the latter synod a certificate that he 
could not long survive, and asking permission to resign his see. 
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_aspersions of the Rev. John C. Lord, a Presbyterian clergyman. 


The appointment of a coadjutor was cone by the Fathet 

of the council, but Bishop Tyler returned to his diocese only to 
be stricken down by a rheumatic fever. He was for a time de~ 
lirious, but recovered his faculties, and, receiving the last sacra- Be 

ments, gave the final directions as to the affairs of the diocese, i. 
and, closing his eyes to all earthly things, murmured pious ejacu- — ae 
“lations and prayers till his soul departed, June 18, 1849. 


RIGHT REV. BERNARD O’REILLY, 


Second Bishop of Hartford. 

Bernarp O’Rerty was born in the County Longford, Ireland, 
in 1803, and after a pious education declared as he reached his 
majority that he felt called by God to serve him in the priest- 
hood and on the American mission. Sailing for America Janu- 
ary 17, 1825, the young Levite entered the College of Montreal, 
and, completing his theological studies at St. Mary’s College, 
Baltimore, he was ordained in New York, October 18, 1831. _ 
He was appointed to St. James’ Church in Jay Street, Brooklyn, 
and was a faithful pastor during the cholera of 1832, being twice. 
prostrated by the disease while attending his flock. In Decem- 
ber, 1832, he was made pastor of St. Patrick’s Church, Rochester, 
his district extending from Auburn to Niagara. Whentheseeof 
Buffalo was erected, in 1847, Bishop Timon summoned him to — Ee 
that city and appointed him vicar-general. The hospital of the 4 
Sisters was his especial care, and he ably defended it against the 


The Council of Baltimore in 1849 recommended him as coad- — 4 
jutor to Bishop Tyler, but on the sudden death of that prelate — 
_ he was consecrated Bishop of Hartford, on the 10th of November, 
1850, the ceremony taking place in St, Patrick’s Church, Roch- 
ester. He took up the administration with zea] and energy, but. 3 
found that his little flock excited great hostility from the reps 
lation among whom they were scattered. anne the bishop In- an a 


Skee a saat 


re “Tt shall Palak them while I 
wy Oh ave life, and, if needs be, 2s their safety with my blood.” 
| Bd e Giieased his clergy to foreene and his churches to forty-six, 
established five academies and three orphan asylums, and beheld 
his flock advance to seventy thousand. To carry out more ex- 
tensive plans for the spiritual good of his flock Bishop O’Reilly 
‘sailed to Europe on the 5th of December, 1855. He secured a 
Be religious community to direct schools for boys in his diocese, and, 

se paying a visit to his aged parents, embarked for New Sine on 
og the steamer Paciyic, January 23, 1556. No tidings of the vessel 
__ or her passengers ever reached either shore. The good bishop: 


. in the midst of his labors had been summoned to his reward. 


RIGHT REV. FRANCIS PATRICK McFARLAND, 


Third Bishop of Hartford. 


Francis Patrick McFarnianp was born at Franklin, Pennsyl- 
_ vania, April 16, 1819, and was early trained to piety by his 
parents. Evineing ee and a desire to minister at God’s altar, — 
he entered Mount St. Mary’s College, and, on the completion of 
_ the period assigned for the ecclesiastical studies, was ordained 
BS priest in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, by Bishop Hughes, 
_ May 18, 1845. After acting as professor at St. John’s College, 
_ Fordham, he was appointed to the mission of Watertown, and 
subsequently matle pastor of St. John’s Church, Utica. Here he 
remained several years, building up the Catholic body by his 
_ zeal for the education and training of the young, and his constant 
oor of the spiritual wants of his whole flock. 
__ When it became evident that Bishop O'Reilly had perished at. 
Bn the Rey. Mr. McFarland’s name was proposed for the vacant 
bishopric. | Hoy was 8 consecrated on the 14th of March, 1858, and, 
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priests, ten iaics ie five |e schools, ane pupils ex: 
ceeding five thousand, was divided. A new see was erected at. 
Pe aionee! with Bho island and part of Massachusetts as a 
diocese. Bishop McFarland removed to Hartford, and began the | 
erection of a cathedral with an episcopal residence and a convent ” 
for Sisters. His health, however, failed, and though he visited — 
the South, the zealous bishop was unable to remain away from 
his diocese; he returned to linger and die on the 12th of October, 
1874. Hie administration had been that of a kind and Soe 
father, winning the love of his flock and the respect of the whole 
community by his virtues, his learning, and his modesty. At his i, 
death Connecticut alone had 89 churches and 76 priests. . 


4 


RIGHT: REV. THOMAS GALBERRY, OS.A, Nee at a 
Fourth Bishop of Hartford. 


Tuomas Gaperry first saw the light at Naas, in the County — ee 
Kildare, Ireland, in 1833; but three years eer his birth his 
parents came to this ee and settled in Philadelphia. Here a 
he received his early training, and at the, age of sixteen entered _ 
Villanova College. On his graduation, in 1851, he resolved to — 
renounce the world, and the next year received the habit of the _ 
Hermits of St. Augustine at Villanova. After a fervent novi: 
_ tiate he began his divinity studies, and was ordained priest by ae 
_ Bishop Neumann, December 20, 1856. Father Galberry was for _ 
i Bo two years a professor at Villanova, then pastor of St. Dennis’ 4 
Church, West Haverford. At the opening of the year 1860 he 
was sent to Lansingburg, New York, a mission long in the hands 
“ of the Augustinians, Here he erected a fine Gothic pen al 
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yf more than thirty-three thousand dollars, and near it a 
use for the Sisters of St. Joseph. On the 30th of November, 
oe 1866, he was made superior of the Commissariate of Our Lady of 

~ Good Counsel, the mission of his order in the United States. 
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warded his resignation to Rome, but was required to obey. He 
__-was accordingly consecrated by Archbishop Williams, March 19, 
1876. On assuming the mitre of Hartford he entered on his — ' 
~ duties with his wonted zeal and devotion, seeking to spread —— ui 
; through his flock solid and deep piety and attachment to the iiican 
faith, as he had while superior of his order extended the Third 5 
3 Order of St. Augustine with great spiritual fruit. He was not, 
3G however, long to rule the diocese of Hartford. In October, 1878, ere 
feeling that his health was breaking, he hoped that a visit to” 3m 
Villanova would enable him to recruit his strength and obtain i, 

_ the care of physicians who knew his constitution. His case, 
however, was far more critical than he supposed. Before the 
_ vapidly-moving -cars reached New York Bishop Galberry was 
__ seized. with a hemorrhage, and as the Grand Central Station was 
entered he was conveyed to a hotel and medical aid was sum- oF 
_-moned. It was beyond the power of science to arrest the mal, ) 

_ ady. The faithful bishop prepared to surrender a life: which) hej aay 
‘e had spent in the service of religion and his fellow-men, and was |) 
attended by several of the city clergy. He died calmly about = 
seven o'clock in the evening of October 10, 1878, greatly la- 
mented by his fellow-religious and by the diocese of Hartford, 
_ which had just begun to appreciate his worth. ee 
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RIGHT REV. LAWRENCE 8. McMAHON, 


Fifth Bishop of Hartford. 


Lawrence S. McManon was born in the British province ofa 
New Brunswick in 1835, but was brought to the United States. 
in his fourth year. His early studies were made in the public — 
schools of Boston, but he subsequently entered the College of i 
the Holy Cross at Worcester, Mass., and remained there till the — 
destruction of that institution by fire suspended its work for — 
atime. He made the rest of his course in Montreal and Bal. | 
timore. Desirous of devoting himself to the service of the — 
Almighty, he went to France and began his theological course : 
at the college of Aix, but completed it at Rome, March 24, | 
1860. He was ordained that same year in the Basilica of St.4 
John Lateran by the cardinal vicar. On his return to the 
United States he was first stationed in the cathedral at Boston, — 
but in 1863 accompanied the Twenty-eighth Massachusetts regi- | 
ment to the field as chaplain. After the war he was appoint-- 
ed the first pastor of Bridgewater, trom which parish he was, 
on the Ist of July, 1865, transferred to New Bedford. Here 


he erected the elegant Gothic church dedicated to St. Lawrence, — 
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collecting means as he advanced, so that he escaped any large 
indebtedness. His next step was to establish an hospital for — 
the care of the sick, under the charge of the Sisters of Merey— 


the first institution of the kind in New Bedford—and he also ac- 
quired land for other pious establishments. When the see off 


- Providence was erected, in 1872, Bishop Hendricken made Rev. — 
Mr. McMahon his vicar-general, and the next year the zealous — 
priest received from Rome the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 
After fourteen years’ mission work at New Bedford he was 
chosen for the see of Hartford, and was consecrated by Arch- 
bishop Williams on the 10th of August, 1879. He completed — 
the cathedral, and governs the diocese with zeal and prudence. 

The diocese contained, in 1884, 136 priests, 116 churches, an * 


‘RT. REV. F. X. KRAUTBAUER, D.D. RT. REV. LAWRENCE S. McMAHON 


Born at Bruck, Jan. 12, 1824. Born in New Brunswick in 1835. 
Ordained July 16, 1850; Consecrated Bishop of Ordained in 1860; Consecrated Bishop of 
Green Bay, June 29, 1875. Died Dec., 1885. Hartford, Aug. 10, 1879. 


RT. REV. JEREMIAH F. SHANAHAN. RT. REV. JOHN B. BRONDEL, D.D. 
Born in Susquehanna Co., Pa. Born at Bruges, Belgium, Feb. 23, 1842. 
Ordained July, 1859 ; Consecrated Bishop of Ordained Dec. 17, 1864; Consecrated Bishop of Van- 
Harrisburg, July 12, 1868. couyer’s Island, Dec. 14, 1879; Vicar-Apostolic of Mon- 


tana in 1883; Bishop of Helena, March 7, 1884. 


DIOCESE OF HELENA. 


RIGHT REV. JOHN B. BRONDEL, 
first Bishop of Helena. 


Jony B. BronpEL was born at Bruges, in the Belgian 
_ province of West Flanders,on the 23d of February, 1842, and 
received his first instructions from the Xaverian Brothers, a 
community but recently formed in his native city. He then 
a fér ten years followed the French and Latin courses at the 
x 


College of St. Louis, the episcopal seat of learning. Choosing — 


a the career of a missionary, he made his philosophical and 
_ theological studies in the American College at Louvain, and 


was ordained priest by His Eminence Cardinal Sterckx at — 
Mechlin on the 17th of December, 1864. He had been re- 


_ ceived by Bishop Blanchet for the diocese of Nesqually, and 
_ set out for it by the way of Panama, reaching Vancouver on All- 
Hallow Eve, 1866. After spending a year at the college, com- 
_ bining the duties of a professor with those of a missionary, he 
_ was stationed for ten years at Steilacoom, on Puget Sound, 
_ and after a year at Walla Walla returned to it. During his 
_ pastorship he built churches at Olympia and Tacoma. Having 
2 been elected Bishop of Vancouver’s Island, he was consecrated 
_ by Archbishop Seghers on the 14th of December, 1879. He 


_ Bishop Brondel the task of organizing the Church in Montana 
_ preparatory to the establishment of an episcopal see. The 
_ ‘Territory had been erected into a vicariate-apostolic as early 


* n the ith of ee 1883, ae areal Brondel was the first 


as 1868, and the Very Rev. A. Ravoux had been elected to 
__ preside over it, but he declined the appointment. The vicariate == 
_ was administered by neighboring bishops, but was re- erected te 


4 directed this difficult diocese till the Holy See assigned to © a 


vicar- aoe On’ the 7th of March, 


op Brondel to # 
cathedral, and he endeavored to secure missionaries. Whee Se 
| S liah among other tribes what the Jesuit Fathers — 
effected among the Flatheads and Pends d’Oreilles. The pop 
lation of the diocese is about ten endeeetaty the white Cat: 0- 


Fathers he had only five cette priests. 


RIGHT REV. JOHN JOSEPH HOGAN, 


Pirst Bishop of Kansas City and First Bishop of St. 
Josephs. : 


Joun J. Hogan was born May 10, 1829, in the parish of — 
Bruff, diocese of Limerick, Ireland. At the age of five he was — 
sent to the neighboring village school of Holy Cross. At ten he 
was placed under the care of a private tutor in his father’s house, _ 
where for four years he devoted himself to acquiring Latin, 
Greek, and French. After four years more spent in classical 
schools young Hogan came to the diocese of St. Louis, Missouri, 
to enter the theological seminary, and at the close of the regular 
course was ordained priest in April, 1852. The young priest’s 
__ first mission was at Old Mines, where he spent a year and a half, 
and was then transferred to Potosi, where he became pastor. In 
1854 he was called to St. Louis, and besides duty as assistant at 
St. John’s Church officiated as chaplain to the Male Orphan 
_ Asylum and confessor to the Sisters. While thus engaged he 
a was commissioned to organize a new parish, and erected St. 
_ Michael’s Church, of which he became rector, signalizing his pas- 


west Missouri, a wide district of country, without altar or priest, 
required an active and zealous missionary. He cheerfully left 
_the parish which he had created to undertake the difficulties and 
_ hardships of an unprovided district. The resolute energy of the 
_ priest appears in the missions founded by him at Martinsburg, — 
Mexico, Sturgeon, Allen—now called Moberly—Macon City, 
- Brookfield, Chillicothe, and Cameron. Shortly before the civil 
war he undertook to establish a settlement in southern Missouri, 
on 1 the shorders of Arkansas, but was unsuccessful, the fiery tide 
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. torship by at once commencing the parochial schools. North. 
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of conflicting armies having rolled too. frequently forward and 
backward over the peaceful labors of the ruined settlers. The 
diocese of St. Louis had long comprised the whole State of ' Mis- 


souri, but it was evident that, by assigning a portion of the terri: 


tory to a local bishop, the interests of religion would be better 


subserved. Soon after the restoration of peace plans were made — 
for the erection of a new see, which was created by Pope Pius — 
IX. on the 3d of March, 1868, at St. Joseph, in Buchanan County, i 
the diocese comprising the portion of Missouri lying between the — 


river of that name and the Chariton. To this see the laborious 


missionary was appointed, receiving episcopal consecration on the - 


13th of September, 1868, at the hands of Archbishop Kenrick, 
in St. John’s Church, St. Louis, the assistant bishops being the 
Right Rev. John B. Miége and Right Rev. P, A. Feehan, the 
eloquent sermon on the occasion being preached by Bishop Hen- 
nessy, of Dubuque. The diocese included part of Dr. Hogan’s 
former missions, so that he was personally known, When he was 
installed it contained fourteen thousand Catholics, with eleven 
churches attended by nine priests; but education had received a 
solid basis in the establishment of the Ladies of the Sacred 
Heart and the Christian Brothers at St. Joseph. Under the 


bishop’s impulse a new energy was infused into the Catholic — 


body, priests were obtained for growing congregations, churches 
rose, the Benedictine Fathers came to found a priory at Concep- 


tion, in Nodaway County, and the Franciscans at Mount St. 


Mary’s, in Chariton County. Benedictine nuns, Sisters of St. 
Joseph and of the Perpetual Adoration, help to carry on the 


needed parochial schools. By 1880 the Catholics of the diocese, | 
considerably Increased in numbers, had thirty churches anda 


twenty-six priests. 


On the 10th of September i in that year the Holy See erected — 


another diocese, comprising the portion of the State south of the — 


Missouri River and west of Moniteau, Miller, Camden, Laclede, A 
Wright, Douglas, and Ozark counties. The pees see was | 


He , 


feed at Kansas City, and to it Bishop Hogan was transferred, 


new Bigeace contained forty-two churches and thirty priests, anc 
some twelve thousand Catholics, The Sisters of ob J onc he 


“a 


retaining the chai ‘ge of his former diocese as administrator. This _ i 


et 


AND ST, JOSEPH’S, 


i i ed 
DIOCESES OF KAN 


: Mate st, J oseph’s a convent, attending an hospital, an 
ylum, and schools. Chillicothe, Brookfield, Sedalia, Concep- — 
n, Maryville, Boonville, Springfield, Independence, and Tipton, 
ll had schools. 3 | 
_ The Redemptorist Fathers soon made Kansas City the centre 
_ of their Western missions, establishing there a novitiate and pre- 
_ paratory college; the Benedictine priory became the abbey of 
: New Engelberg, with the Right Rev. Frowenus Conrad mitred 
abbot; a hospital was established at Kansas City, and orphan 
asylums there and at St. J oseph’s; and Little Sisters of the Poor — 
"opened in the former city a house for those who were left in pov- 
erty in an advanced age. In May, 1882, he laid the corner-stone 
pe of the cathedral of the immaculate Conception, a fine Corinthian 
_ church, capable of holding four thousand people. By 1884 the 

~ two dioceses under the care of Bishop Hogan had a Catholic pop- 


, ulation of 40,000, with seventy-five churches and eighty priests. 
The whole development was coeval with the bishop’s labors; — 
_ and he has never relaxed his efforts, aiming to give his people 

every facility for the practice of their religion and for the Cath. 
— olic education of their children, and constantly keeping in view 
_ the training-up of candidates for the priesthood to maintain the ‘ 
ie work and meet the ever-increasing audacity of infidelity, which 
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DIOCESE OF LA GROSSE. 


RIGHT REV. KILIAN FLASCH, 
Second Bishop of La Crosse. 


Kiran Fuascu was born on the 16th of July, 1831, at the 
village of Retzstadt, in the diocese of Wiirzburg, Rega He 
was brought up on his father’s farm, attending the neighboring 


schools till his parents emigrated to America, in 1847. He soon 


after entered the College of Notre Dame, Indiana, from which he 
passed to the pro-seminary at Milwaukee, and, persevering in his 
resolve to devote his life to the apostolate of the Christian priest- 
hood, he became a student in the Salesianum, or Seminary of St. 


Francis, at its opening in 1856. After pursuing a solid course’ 


of divinity studies in that thorough seminary he was ordained 
priest, December 16, 1859. His pious parents lived to see with 
joy their son a priest and three daughters enter the Sisterhood 
of Notre Dame, his mother attaining an age of nearly fourscore 
and ten to receive his episcopal blessing. The young priest was 
stationed at Laketown for about ten months, but in October, 


1860, was recalled to the Salesianum, where, as master of discip- ~ 


line and professor, he remained till May, 1867, when ill-health re- 


quired a change. He sought rest, however, in mission work, taking ye 


charge of a small parish and an orphan asylum at Elm Grove, © 


near Milwaukee. In November, 1874, he became spiritual di- a 
rector at the seminary and professor a moral theology, and ins a 


1879, on the retirement of Rev. Mr. Wapelhorst, Rector of the 
Sviedancud When Bishop Heiss was made coadjutor of Mil- 


_waukee opis learned and DOR priest was selected for ig a. 
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flock committed to his care, now num 77 

500, with 119 churches attended by 71 priests. The 

hers have established a thriving college at Prairie du : 

en; the Franciscan Sisters of the Perpetual Adoration have : 
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DIOCESE OF LEAVENWORTH. 


RIGHT REV. JOHN B. MIEGE, 
Bishop of Messenra and Vicar- Apostolic‘ of Kansas. 


Joun Baptist Miice was born September 18, 1815, at Chev- 
ron, in Upper Savoy, of a pious and prominent family which had 
seen many of its members in dignities of Church or state. He 
was educated mainly by his elder brother, Urban, who for nearly 
forty-two years presided over the Episcopal Seminary of Mon- 
tiers. His early inclinations pointed to the sacerdotal state, but — 
on completing his studies, at the age of nineteen, he announced 
to his brother his ‘wish to enter the army. Urban urged him to 
make a thorough course of philosophy before taking the step, 
and two years later John Baptist said to him: “Brother, with 
your consent I would like to enter the Society of Jesus.” He 
was received into the novitiate at Mélan, October 23, 1836, and, 
after some years spent as a successful teacher of the young, 
studied theology under Perrone, Passaglia, Patrizzi, and Ballerini. 
He was ordained at Rome in 1847, and on the dispersion of the 
Italian houses of the society in, the following year asked to be 
sent. to the American mission. Reaching St. Louis near the ~ 
close of 1849, he became pastor of St. Charles’ Church, professor a 
of moral theology at Florissant, and subsequently at We Univer- ~ 
sity of St. Louis. In 1850 he received a package containing his — q 
-appointment as Vicar-Apostolic of the Indian Territory east of 4 

_ the Rocky pao minne He firmly but respectfully returned the q 
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forwarded. In time a formal Sede arrived from Rome requir: 
ing his submission, but promising that he should not be vaiseal a 
to any see in the United States, and that as titular bishop he 4 
might remain a member of the Festa He was consecrated | - 
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on Pe tion:. 1851, in St. Xavier's Church, St. Louis. The vicariate 

assigned to his care was then held mainly by Indian tribes, few 
; white settlers having entered it. The States of Kansas, Ne- 
_ braska, Colorado, and Indian Territory have since been rea 
from the territory. He proceeded to St. Mary’s Mission, which 
5: Die: made his residence, and entered on the work of a missionary 
ee to explore his vicariate and ascertain its wants, and form 
ie plans for the development of religion. In 1853 he visited Rome. 
_ to'report its condition, acting also as procurator of his order at 
F a General Congregation. When he took possession of the vicari- 
' ate it contained missions of his order among the Pottowatamies 
and Osages, Ladies of the Sacred Heart directing a girls’ school 
, the former. Bishop Miége soon had an Osage school, under 
_ Sisters of Loretto; the Catholics in his whole district Bee 
ing about five eR For these he gradually provided more 
priests and churches. As the district soon invited settlers, who 


" culminated in a civil war between the two sections. In August, 
1855, Bishop Miége fixed his residence at Leavenworth, where 
* he found seven Catholic families, That year he could report six 
_ churches, three building, eleven stations, and eight priests. ‘The 
_ next year the Benedictine Fathers began a mission at Doniphan, 

a and in a few years Dom Augustine Wirth opened a college at: 
_ Atchison. As settlers increased churches sprang up, so that in 
1857 Nebraska was formed into a separate vicariate, and Bishop 
| Misco s jurisdiction was confined to the Territory of Kansas. Be- 
_ fore the close of the civil war Kansas had nineteen priests—secu- 
lars, Jesuits, Benedictines, and Carmelites—and, beside the Sister- 
hoods er ae noted, Sisters of Charity, who opened at Leaven- 
_ worth an academy, an hospital, and an asylum. After that the 
ze growth of religion was rapid, and in 1871 Bishop Miége obtained 
A his wish in the consecration of a coadjutor, Dom Louis Fink, 

who, as prior of the Benedictines at Atchison and vicar- general 
B of ihe diocese, was fully conversant with the vicariate. When, in 
187 4, Bishop Miége was permitted to resign the charge of vicar-. 
a apostolic, he left in the State thirty-five thousand Catholics, forty- 
Becieht see and seVventy-one churches, including a magnificent: 
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sired in from the north and the south, the Territories of Kan- | 
a sas and Nebraska were laid off, and here Reo a struggle which. 


Wage 


cathedral. To meet the debts incurred in the new buildings. 


lingered in great suffering till his death, July 20, 1884. 
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Bishop Miége made a successful tour through Ca onnes: and 
Spanish America. 

In July, 1874, he returned as a simple Jesuit Father a6 the 
university in St. Louis. As aa director of the young stu- 
dents of the order at Woodstock he passed a few quiet years, and, 
after opening a college of his order at Detroit in 1877, returned 
to that house of studies. Prostrated by paralysis in.1888, he 


RIGHT REV. LOUIS MARIA FINK, | 4 
First Bishop of Leavenworth. Me 


Micuart Fryx was born in Triftersberg, Bavaria, on the 12th 
of June, 1834, and, after studying in the Latin school and gym- 
nasium at Ratisbon, came to this country at the age of eighteen. 
Called to a religious life he sought admission among the Bene. — | 
dictines of St. Vincent’s Abbey, in Westmoreland County, Penn- 
sylvania. He was received by the founder, Abbot Wimmer, and 
made his profession on the 6th of January, 1854, taking the name 
of Louis Maria. After completing his theological studies he was 
ordained priest on the 28th of May, 1857, by Bishop Young, of 
Erie. The first missionary labors of the Pans teenedtcnne price am 
were at Bellefonte, Pa., and Newark, N. J. He was then made 
pastor of a congregation in Covington, Ky., where he completed 4 
a fine church. He introduced into the parish Benedictine nuns 
to direct a girls’ school, which was one of his earliest cares. Ap- ie 
pointed to St. Joseph’s, Chicago, he aroused a spirit of faith in 
his flock at that place and gathered so many around the altar oe 
that a new church was: required, which he erected at a cost of 
eighty thousand dollars, pl anting a large and well- arranged 
school-house beside it. As prior of the house of his order in — 
Atchison, Kan., he showed the same zeal and ability; and when — 
Bence, ue ihed to obtain a Setake a to whom he could r re- 


RT. REV. JOHN J. HOGAN, D.D. RT. REV. LOUIS MARIA FINK. 


Born at Bruff, Ireland, May 10, 1829. Born at Triftersberg, Bavaria, June 12, 1834. 
Ordained April, 1852; Consecrated Bishop of St. Ordained May 28, 1857; Consecrated Bishop of 
Joseph, Sept. 13, 1868; made Bishop of Kansas City, Eucarpia and Coadjutor, June 11, 1871; Bishop of 
Sept. 10, 1880. Leavenworth, May 22, 1877. 


RT. REV. KILIAN FLASCH, D.D. RT. REV. EDWARD FITZGERALD, D.D. 
Born at Retzstadt, Bavaria, July 16, 1831. Born in Limerick, Oct. 13, 1833. 
Ordained Dec, 16, 1859; Consecrated Bishop of La Ordained Aug. 22, 1857; Consecrated Bishop of 


Crosse, Aug, 24, 1881. Little Rock, Feb. 3, 1867. 
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: et the 11th of June, 1871, he was consecrated 
iho Poley Bishop of Eucarpia in St. Joseph’s Church, Cli- 
yo, which he had erected. Bishop Fink not only aided Bishop 
liége in the episcopal labors of the vicariate, but in his absence 
had the entire charge. In 1874 Bishop Miége resigned the vica- 
“riate, and resumed his position in the Society of Jesus as a simple 
' Father. Bishop Fink became Vicar-Apostolic of Kansas till the 
erection of the see of Leavenworth, May 22, 1877, when he was 
transferred to it. The diocese is a large and important one, and 
" Bishop Fink in pastorals and otherwise shows his zeal for Catho- 
lie progress. His diocese is well provided with educational es- 
_ tablishments for its 80,000 Catholics. St. Benedict’s College is 
- connected with the Benedictine Abbey at Atchison; the Jesuit 
_ Fathers direct St. Mary’s College at St. Mary’s; thors are besides 
8 academies and 48 parochial schools, with 4,000 pupils, under 
Benedictine and Franciscan Sisters, Sisters of St. Joseph and of 
Charity, and of St. Agnes. ‘The diocese also possesses orphan 
houses and hospitals under the charge of the Sisters of Charity. 
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DIOCESE OF LITTLE ROCK. 


RIGHT REV. ANDREW BYRNE, 
Hirst Bishop of Little Rook, 


ANDREW Byrye was born at Navan, in Ireland, once famous 
for its shrine of Our Lady, on the 5th of December, 1802. After 
careful studies he entered the diocesan seminary in his native 


place, and while there responded to a call from Bishop Eng- 


land for laborers in his diocese. Young Byrne accompanied the 
bishop to Charleston in 1820, and, completing his course under 
him, was ordained November 11, 1827. After spending some 


years in laborious missions in the Carolinas the Rev. Mr. Byrne 
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became pastor of St. Mary’s, Charleston, in 1830, and was for sev- 


eral years vicar-general of the diocese. After attending the Xec- 
ond Provincial Council of Baltimore as theologian to Bishop 
England, he came to New York in 1836 and was pastor of St. 
James’ and the Nativity, establishing subsequently St. Andrew’s 
Church. In all these positions he had displayed untiring devo- 
tion to his priestly duties, a kind and benevolent heart, zeal in 
the confessional, and eloquence in the pulpit. On the erection 
of the see of Little Rock in 1843 he was nominated as bishop, 
and was consecrated, with Bishop McCloskey and Bishop Quar. 
ter, on the 10th of March, 1844, in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New 


York. He proceeded to fe BionGae which comprised the State of | ae 


Arkansas and Indian Territory, only to find that Catholics were 


few, widely scattered, and destitute of all spiritual aid. He twice 


visited Europe to obtain priests and some sisterhood td direct 


schools and charitable institutions. He was the first to intro- Rc 


duce into this country the Sisters of Mercy, and labored assidu- 


ously for his diocese; but Catholic progress was comparatively = 


slow. Hefound but seven hundred Catholics, with four priests 
and as many churches. At his death he left Beane 2 churches i . 
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* ~ and nine priests. For several years his diocese afforded little or 
nothing for his support, but he was never discouraged. He at- 
Wily tended the Sixth Provincial Council of Baltimore and the first 
ner of New Orleans, and died at Helena June 10, 1862. 
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RIGHT REV. EDWARD FITZGERALD, 


Second Bishop of Little Rock. 


q Epwarp FirzcrERALp was born in Limerick, Ireland, on 
the 13th of October, 1833; descended. on his father’s side from 
one of the old landed families, and on his mother’s from the 
German Palatines, who settled in Ireland to avoid Catholicity, 
but gave many children back to the Church. Coming to this 
country with his family in 1849, he entered the college at the 
Barrens, Mo., in the ensuing year to prepare for his entrance into 
a theological seminary. After five years of ecclesiastical study 

. at Mount St. Mary’s of the West and its prototype at Emmitts- 

a burg he was ordained for the diocese of Cincinnati, August 22, 

1857, and was at once sent on a mission of unusual difficulty for 

a newly-ordained priest. He was made pastor of the church at 

Columbus, Ohio, then under interdict, and in a state of rebellion 

against Archbishop Purcell. Rev. Mr. Fitzgerald restored peace, 

and brought the erring to a sense of duty. For nine years he 
labored assiduously, building up Catholicity in that city, soon to 

_ become a bishop’s see. 

A After the close of the Civil War, when it was possible to be- 

gin to repair the losses, Rev. Mr. Fitzgerald was appointed to the 
diocese of Little Rock. Jt was a sacrifice of no ordinary char- 
acter to undertake, without resources, to restore or advance the 
interests of the Church in a State like Arkansas, where the little 

Catholic beginnings had almost been swept away; yet he ac- 

cepted the onerous task, and was consecrated February 3, 1867. 

. rs When he reached the diocese there were but five priests left in 

the whole State, and of the institutions naught remained but three 


mae, 


State and in Indian Territory was estimated at sixteen hundred. — | 
Bishop Fitzgerald found much to be done, and absolutely no re- 
sources, but he endeavored to attract Catholic immigrants to the — 
State. For a time Germans and Poles came to settle in Arkan- 
sas, so that in 1884 the Catholic body had risen to about seven 
: thousand ; but there is very slight increase now. The annual — a 
_ baptisms are about 375. In such dioceses, especially where the a 
flocks are too few and too poor to maintain separate pastors, the 
hope of religion rests on those orders which, vowed to poverty 
and obedience, labor more earnestly because they are sustained 
by the spirit of their institute and the co-operation of brother re- 
_ ligious. Bishop Fitzgerald called to his aid the ancient order of 
St. Benedict, who founded a priory in Logan County, and take 
charge of several missions; and also the Fathers of the Holy 
‘Ghost, whose monastery is at Marienstatt, in Conway County. . 
These religious make their house a centre for missions in several. eh 
counties. There were in all, in 1884, 23 priests in the diocese, 
which has 34 churches and 4 convent chapels. Besides the Sis: ig 
ters of Mercy, who so heroically clung to the diocese, Sisters of — a 
Charity, Sisters of St. J oseph, and Benedictine nuns are also Bp 
laboring there, and this diocese can report 16 parochial schools a 
with 1,143 pupils. Bishop Fitzgerald was one of the Fathers of 
the Vatican Council, and at the time of the conference of the a 
bishops of the United States at Rome, in 1888, was selected to a 
represent the province of New Orleans. He also attended the 
‘Third Plenary Council of Baltimore in 1884. ie 


a DIOCESE OF LOUISVILLE. 


RIGHT REV. BENEDICT JOSEPH FLAGET, | 
First Bishop of Bardstown and Lowisville. 


Beyepict Josepu Fracer was born November 7, 1763, at 

- Gontournat, in Auvergne, France, of a family of pious farmers ; 
his father died before his birth, and his mother did not long sur- 
vive. Trained by a good aunt, young Flaget entered the college 
at Billom, and in time passed to the University of Clermont to 
study for the priesthood, as his elder brother had already done. 
The famous seminary of St. Sulpice attracted him, and, completing 

a thorough course there, Benedict Joseph was ordained priest and 
joined the community. He was for some years professor of 
dogmatic and subsequently of moral theology in the seminary _ 
at Nantes, till the French Revolution broke up all institutions of 
the kind. The good priest then sought refuge with his family at 
Billom, but he felt called to the American missions, and with the 
consent of his superior, Rev. Mr. Emery, sailed for Baltimore in 
1792. Bishop Carroll welcomed the learned clergyman and sent 
him to Vincennes, where a French priest was needed. Journey- 

_ ing by wagon and flat-boat, performing missionary duty wher- 
___ ever he could on the route, Rev. Mr. Flaget reached Vincennes 
m December 21, 1792. Religion had declined so that with all his 
exhortation only twelve received Holy Communion on Christmas 
day. He labored earnestly to revive religion at Vincennes and 
other little centres of population where the people had for years 
been deprived of all spiritual succor. Recalled to Baltimore in 
April, 1795, he descended the Mississippi in a boat to New 
Orleans and embarked from that city for Baltimore. Rev. Mr. 


In 1798 he visited Cuba with the view 
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Yielding at last to the will of the Sovereign Pontiff, he was. 


° ° e e ‘ ° Lee wank 
Cincinnati, and went to Baltimore to consecrate Archbishop: _ 
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of establishing a house of the Sulpitian body ss that island ; buti >” 


this design being frustrated, he returned to Baltimore with a num- 
ber of young Cubans who desired to enter St. Mary’s College. 
The next eight years were spent as professor in the college or in 
mission duties connected with the church and the parish attached 
to it. The arrival of the Trappists in America awakened in his 
heart a desire to fly from the world and all its vicissitudes, and 
seek peace in the silent cloisters of that austere order, but he 
never attained his wish. | 

When the diocese of Baltimore, which originally embraced all 
the thirteen United States, was divided in 1807, and new sees. 
erected, Bishop Carroll recommended the Rev. Mr. F lagvet for: 


the see of Bardstown, Kentucky. The good priest at once begged _ 


Archbishop Carroll to obtain his release from the dreaded bur- 
den, and, failing to do so, went to Europe for the same object. 


consecrated in the cathedral, Baltimore, by Archbishop Carroll, 
assisted by Bishops Cheverus and Egan, on the 4th of November, 


1810. Friends made up means to enable this bishop, apostolic — 


in his poverty, to reach the diocese for which he had been con- 
secrated. It comprised the State of Kentucky, then containing a. 


thousand Catholics, with ten churches and three priests. In-. 


diana and Michigan, with Tennessee, were also confided to his. 


care. He took up his residence in a log-cabin sixteen feet. 


square, and began his labors. The congregations in the diocese: 
were frequently visited; a seminary was begun ; confirmation. 


given. All was not peace, however; there were dissensions to- 
appease. Catholic doctrines were attacked, and the mild and 
gentle bishop was compelled to enter the arena, and, by his learn- a 
ing and solid reasoning, silence his opponent. His visitations to. 


Indiana and Michigan revived religion far and wide, and those: 
to Tennessee were the first mission efforts in that State. In 1817, 
he solicited the appointment of the Rev. Mr. David as his coad- 


_jutor, and that clergyman was consecrated in 1819. Relieved. 


thus of some of his duties, devolving those nearest his cathedral 
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Whitfield. In 1829 he attended the First Provincial Council of 
Baltimore, which had so long been desired by him. He was 
there received with great veneration as the holy survivor of 


_ Archbishop Carroll’s associates in the episcopate. ‘Subsequent to 
that council he, at different times, consecrated Bishops Kenrick, 
- Purcell, Chabrat, and Bruté. Under his impulse and by his co- 
operation two religious communities of women, the Sisters of 
Loretto and Sisters of Charity, had risen up in his diocese, and 


the ranks of his clergy were swelled by the Dominicans and 
‘Trappists. 

Bishop Flaget sought in vain to resign his episcopate. His 
reputation for sanctity, the blessings that God evidently gave 
his work, made the Sovereign Pontiffs refuse to deprive Kentucky 
of his presence as bishop. ‘lhe Bishop of Bardstown visited 
Rome, where he was received with great respect and admiration, 
and while in France he was venerated as a saint. He returned 
to his diocese in the summer of 1839, after an absence of four 
years, and was welcomed with pious Joy. Bishop Flaget im- 
mediately resumed his duties and made a thorough visitation of 
his diocese which lasted for two years. In 1841 the see of, the 
diocese was removed from Bardstown to Louisville. 

His first coadjutor, Bishop David, died in 1841, and in 1847 
Bishop Chabrat, whose sight was rapidly failing, resigned to seek 
acure in Europe. In 1848 the Rev. Martin John Spalding was 
appointed coadjutor, and on him the chief episcopal duties de- 
volved, as the aged bishop never recovered from the fatigue of 
the day when his last coadjutor was consecrated. 

Bishop Flaget introduced into his diocese the Sisters of the 
Good Shepherd in 1842; and in 1848 the Jesuit Fathers, to his 
great joy, consented to take charge of St. Joseph’s, one of the two 
colleges he had founded. The Trappists in the same year return- 
ed to his diocese and founded an establishment, which grew and 
prospered with God’s blessing. Relieved from the care of the 
diocese, Bishop Flaget spent his time in prayer or pious reading. 
In the summer of 1849 livid tumors appeared on his shoulder 
and lower limbs, and his health became such that, to his great 


sorrow, he was no longer able to offer the holy sacrifice of the 
* Mass, and could only join in it in spirit from his room, and 


Spalding, attended by the eleven priests of the city, administered. 


expired without a struggle. 


and music under his uncle, a pious priest, and his greatest de- 


adore our Lord a the Gcnseemtion and at ae Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament when the sound of the bell reached his ears. 5m 
He bore all his sufferings with the utmost patience and cheerful. ae 
ness. On the night of the 10th of February, 1850, he became 
restless and slightly delirious. At noon the next day Bishop a 


the Holy Viaticum and Extreme Unction to the venerable pre- 
late, who was in full possession of his faculties. He followed 
the profession of faith read by his secretary, and, after a few in 
words expressing his ardent attachment to his clergy, religious, 4 
and people, he gave his last solemn episcopal benediction. 

After this his lips moved in prayer, he pressed the crucifix to 
his lips, and at half-past five in the evening of the 11th calmly 


“He died as he had lived,” says Bishop Spalding, “a saint > 
and the last day was perhaps the most interesting and impressive — e 
of his whole life. Tranquilly, and without a groan, did he ‘fall — 
asleep in the Lord,’ like an infant gently sinking to his rest.” _ 

No bishop in hig country has ever been regarded as pie 
Bishop Flaget in sanctity, in the spirit of prayer, in the ardor of — 


his devotion, his firmness, patience, and constant devotion to all 
the duties of his state. 


RIGHT REV. JOHN BAPTIST DAVID, 
Bishop of Mauricastro and of Bardstown, 


JoHnN Baptist Mary Davin was born near Nantes, France, J 
in the year L761." At: the age of seven he began to study Latin Aa 


hight was to serve as altar-boy. At the age of fourteen he en- 4 
tered the college of the Oratorians, from which he passed to "4 
the diocesan seminary at Nantes. nee recelving subdeacon’s 1), 
orders he Spent some time in a pious family as tutor. In 1’ 
pee been ordained deacon, he ene the os of 
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" gregations in Maryland. Dr. David was the first to give retreats, 
_ reaping great fruit in a revival of piety. After being professor 
' for two years at Georgetown College, and five in St. Mary’s 
College, Baltimore, he was appointed ecclesiastical superior of 
the Sisters of Charity. In 1810 he accompanied Bishop Flaget 
to Bardstown and became superior of his theological seminary. 
In this position he became builder and farmer as well as theo- 
 logian and director. His care extended to the Catholics around, 
and he founded the society of Sisters of Charity of Nazareth in a 


log hut, drawing up their rule, and by the bishop’s orders be- 


coming their spiritual director. To this day his community con- 
tinues to render services to religion in the West. On the death 


of Bishop Egan he was nominated to the see of Philadelphia, 
but by his urgent appeals obtained permission to decline it. But 
Bishop Flaget besought the Pope to appoint Rey. Mr. David his 
r coadjutor, and bulls were issued on the 4th of July, 1817. Dr. 
’ David yielded with great reluctance, and on August 15, 1819, 


castro and coadjutor of the Bishop of Bardstown. After his: 
consecration he continued his austere life in the seminary, adding 


‘ calls or the confessional. He was never idle, and by his sys- 


sion, and refuted him so clearly and with so much mildness that 


wrote several works in defence of the Faith, which rendered 
ereat service, and prepared “'True Piety,” a prayer-book which 
attained the most extended circulation. Bishop Flaget resigned 
_ his see in 1832, and Bishop David became for a time Bishop 
ay , of Bardstown; but he would not accept the position, and the 


was consecrated in the cathedral of Bardstown Bishop of Mauri- 


to his labors that of rector of the cathedral, ever ready for sick-- 


tematic use of time neglected none of his manifold duties. He 
met a Protestant controversialist named Hall in an oral discus- 


no one ever challenged him again.: Besides this discussion he - 
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Holy See reinstated Bishop Flaget, accepting Dr. David’s resig- ee 
nation. : ee 

The weight of years at last compelled him to retire from the 


seminary, and he prepared for the close of his long and laborious 
career. He died at Bardstown on the 1zth of J uly, 1841. 


RIGHT REV. GUY IGNATIUS CHABRAT, 
Lishop of Bolina and Coadjutor of Bardstown. 


Guy Ienarius CHaBrat was born in the village of Chambre, 
France, on the 28th of December, 17 87, his parents being Peter 
Chabrat, a merchant, and Louise Lavialle. After a pious youth, _— 
spent in the best schools of the day, he entered one of the Sulpi- 
tian theological seminaries, and in 1809 had received minor orders 
and the subdiaconate. At this time he volunteered to accom- 
pany Bishop Flaget to Kentucky, and embarked at Bordeaux 
with that holy bishop April 10, 1810. Continuing his ecclesias. 
tical and spiritual preparation for the priesthood under Rev. Dr. 
David, he was ordained by Bishop Flaget at Christmas, 1811, and 
was the first who received the priesthood in the West, as Rey. 
Mr. Badin was in the East. Rev. Mr. Chabrat was at once 
placed on mission duty at St. Michael’s, in Nelson Co., and St. aM 
Clare’s, in Hardin Co., and for several years showed himself an 
active, prudent, and exemplary priest, residing at Fairfield and — q 
making excursions to other parts of the State. Bishop Flaget 
reposed great confidence in him, and about 1820 sent him to a 
Europe to obtain aid for his diocese. After his return, in 1831, 
he was for a time superior of the Brothers of the Mission and 
pastor of St. Pius’, in Scott County, and in 1824 was appointed 
superior of the Community of Loretto. From that time the 
direction of the Sisters and the pastoral care of the Catholics 
in the neighborhood exclusively engaged his attention, a 

Some years after, when Bishop Flaget tendered his resigna- 
tion, he recommended the appointment of Rev. Mr. Chabrat ‘ase 
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utor ue Dishop pan ae the aivice was taken. Bishop. 
vid, however, refused to accept the see, and Bishop Flaget was 
einstated, and it was not till 1834 that bulls arrived appointing 
Rev. Mr. Cabra Bishop of Bolina and coadjutor. He was con- 
4 atta on the 20th of July in the cathedral of Bardstown. | 
From 1835. to 1839, during the absence of Bishop Flaget, 
aa ; "Bishop Chabrat adinjiiseened the diocese, and even after the re- 
- urn of the venerable prelate the responsibility rested on him, — 
i But his long, active missionary service began to show its in- 
f fluence ; for ae years his health declined, and at last he was 
: it "threatened with a loss of sight. Eminent oculists advised him to 
visit Europe. He accordingly asked to resign his coadjutorship, 
but the Fathers of the Council of Baltimore in 1846 were re- 
_ luetant to advise that it should be accepted. The most skilful 
men in France in treating diseases of the eye gave Bishop Cha- 
e brat no encouragement, and he returned to America to close up 
-. his affairs. He then left the country for ever. On the certifi- 
‘ a _ cate of able physicians he obtained in 1847, through the Papal 

Nuncio, the acceptance of the resignation a his coadjutorship. 

The Bishan of Bolina then returned to his father’s house at 
_ Mauriac, preparing in seclusion for death. He became at last 
_ completely blind, but his health rallied and he lived more than 
4 twenty years, dying calmly in his native place, November 21, 
1868, in his eighty- second ee 


RIGHT REV. PETER JOSEPH LAVIALLE, 
‘ 4 Third Bishop of Louisville. 


Prrrr Josepo Lavratie was born at Lavialle, near Mauriac, 
France, in 1820, and early prepared to leave the world and 
enter the ecclesihatical state. While studying theology he was 
_inyited by his kinsman, Bishop Chabrat, to join the diocese of 
s Louisville, and crossed the ocean in 1841 to complete his studies 


Bin the “eet seminary of St. Thomas at Bardstown. ah ‘ 
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his ordination, in 1844, he was pmiployal for some years in the 
 eathedral of Louisville, and in 1849 took the chair of theology 
in the diocesan seminary of St. Thomas, and filled it with dis. 

tinction till his appointment as president of St. Mary’s College a 
in 1856. Four years afterwards he was nominated to the see of Be 
_ New Orleans, but declined the appointment. When, ho “ag 


“the promotion of Bishop Spalding to the see of Baltimore, bul 
were sent to Rev. Mr. Lavialle appointing him Bishop of Louis 

_ yille, he was compelled to accept. He was consecrated Septem: 
ber 24, 1865, and assumed the duties with conscientious responsi 
Pe bility. He road several visitations of his diocese, attending to 
all details, and encouraging priests and people in erecting — 
churches and schools, as well as laboring to suppress all abuses 
and remove all obstacles. His health was, however, extremely 
feeble, and in 1867 he retired for a time to St. Joseph’s Infirmary, We 
. kept by the Sisters of Charity, and then went to Nazareth, where 
the Sisters did all in their power to minister to his comfort ; but at: 
the disease was too powerful for his feeble constitution to meet. ¥ 
He sank gradually, and died a peaceful and happy death on Pas- . 

~ sion Sunday, the 11th of May, 1867, in the residence of the eccle- h 
siastical superior of the Sisters of Chany of Nazareth. / ee 
Of this prelate the Hon. Ben. J. Webb says: “ Bishop La~ 
vialle was a man to whom no one accorded the possession of | 
extraordinary natural talents. He was not eloquent in the pul: — q 
pit, neither was he forcible as a writer. Judged by the standard 
of the world, he was a plain man with practical ideas. But he 
was in reality much more than all this. He was a man of God, 
and he labored, not with dependence upon his own strength, bu 
with the assurance that what was lacking to him therein ee af 
be supplied by Him from whom was derived his commission.” Bae 
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RIGHT REV. he G. McCLOSKEY, 
Hourth Bishop of ana 


Wrir1am Grorce McCrosxry was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
B _ November 10, 1883, and made his classical and theological stark 
ee ies at St. Mary’s College, Baltimore. He was ened in New 


* 


im York cathedral October 6, ie and began the labors of a mis- 


os 


Met Meant St. Wary College, Emmittsburg, and for many years 
_ he discharged his duties with such ability that when the Ameri- 
can College was founded at Rome by the venerable pontiff Pope 
_ Pius IX. he was selected as the first president of that institution. 
_ Its organization and successful commencement showed his admin- 
istrative power. His ability and virtues were soon recognized 


1868, and began his administration with a desire to establish sys- 
eee. tem. a order throughout the diocese. His visitations were care- 
_ fully and strictly made, leading in some cases to discontent and 
__ appeals from his judgment; but in a few years the ancient dio- 
_ cese: - was: progressing jn all harmony, and in 1884 had 107 
* _ churches, with 188 priests. There were 27 academies and 123 
i parochial schools. During his episcopate the Priests of the 
Congregation of the Resurrection came to the diocese to assume 
Re charge of St. Mary’s College, the Franciscan and Carmelite Fa- 
Bt thers to labor among the Germans; the Sisters of Mercy, Little 
_ Sisters of the Poor, and Franciscan Sisters joined the older com- 

a ‘munities in their en works of charity and mercy. 


at Rome, and after the death of Bishop Lavialle he was elected _ 
to fill the vacant see. He was consecrated on the 24th of May, 


acting during the last two years as rector of the cathedral and 


| { 


DIOCESE OF MANCHESTER, 


RIGHT REV. DENIS M. BRADLEY, i 


First Bishop of Manchester. 


Dents M. Brapitey was born in Ireland February 25, 1846, 
and when eight years of age came with his mother to America. 


Mrs. Bradley settled with her five children at Manchester, in New | 


Hampshire, the State in all the North where Catholicity has had 
its hardest struggles. To this day no Catholic can hold office in 
this mountain State. ~ : 

The boy attended the Catholic schools in the town, and, evine- 
ing talent and a desire for higher study, was sent to the College 
of the Holy Cross, Worcester, Mass. After being graduated at 
that institution he entered St. Joseph’s Provincial Seminary, 
Troy, N. Y., and was ordained there by Bishop McQuaid, of 
Rochester, on the 3d of June, 1871. Bishop Bacon, of Portland, 
to whose diocese the young priest belonged, appointed him to the 
cathedral, where he remained during the lifetime of that prelate, 


chancellor of the diocese, and continuing to discharge the same 
duties under Bishop Healy till June 16, 1880, when he was made 
pastor of St. Joseph’s Church, Manchester. N. H. When it was 


decreed at Rome that New Hampshire should be detached from — 
the diocese of Portland and constituted into a separate diocese, — 
the Rev. Mr. Bradley was recommended for the new see by the — 
bishops of the province, his zeal and services in parochial duties 
and his experience in diocesan affairs fitting him for the episco- — 


pate. He was appointed by Pope Leo XIIL, and consecrated 


June 11, 1884. 


. The first church in New Hampshire was erected in 1823 by. 
the convert Rev. Virgil H. Barber. By 1883 there was a second 
church at Dover, but not a priest resident in the whole State. 


\ 
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"DIOCESE OF “MANCHESTER, 


an a Piven en years later, and Seva to 1847, there were but these two 
~ churches, though they had priests and Remeaionih was regularly 
_ /. attended. In 1847 a church was begun at Manchester by the 
a is Branciscan Father, John B. Daly. 
is fe - On the Pabtishment of the see of Portland there were only 
pt these three churches in the State; but Catholicity then began to 
a gain strength. Mother Mary Francis Warde established at Man- 
chester a convent of the Sisters of Mercy, which soon had under 
: : the Sisters an academy, parochial schools, and an orphan asylum. 
_ When the diocese of Portland was ten years old New Hampshire 
had seven churches and as many priests ; in 1878 they had grown 
to eighteen priests and sixteen churches—Manchester alone hav- 
ing three churches, thus taking lead as the Catholic centre of the 
State. : 
| When Bishop Bradley was installed as Bishop of Manchester, 
a in 1884, he had 42 priests in his diocese and 37 churches or chap- ‘ 
els. ~The Catholic population of the State was about 60,000, and — 
there were 3,500 children in the Catholic schools. The large 
manufacturing towns contained numbers of Catholic operatives, 
and there were many Catholic farmers, and the different congre- 
- are were easily reached. 
| Soon after the consecration of Right Rev. Dr. Bradley the 
alumni of St. Joseph’s Provincial Seminary resolved to honor the 
first bishop appointed from their number, and presented to Bishop 
Bradley a fine testimonial. 
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DIOCESE OF MARQUETTE. 


RIGHT REV. FREDERIC BARAGA 
First Bishop of Marquette and Saut Ste. Marie. 


ts Freperic Baraca was born on the 29th of June, 1797, in 
Treffen Castle, Carniola, the home of his noble and wealthy 
parents. He received his earliest instruction under private tutors, 
and during his college life distinguished himself by his rapid 
progress in Illyrian, "Guadar eonch, Italian, and Latin. Af- 
ter studying law for five years at the University of Vienna he 
felt himself called to a higher vocation. Entering om a course of 
theology, he was ordained in 1828. Seven years were spent in 
zealous work as a priest and in preparing popular devotional 
works in Sclavonic, which are still highly esteemed. Resolving 
to devote himself to the Indian missions in America, he landed 
in New York December 31, 1830, and as soon as navigation — 
opened hastened to the field he had selected in Michigan, where ae 
he was to labor till his death. His large property in Kurope he 
resioned to his brothers and sisters, retaining only an annuity 
of $300, and even that he ultimately renounced. He came a 
to America to face poverty and hardship. When he took up a 
his residence in the Indian country, northern Michigan, espe- 4 
cially the Lake Superior district, was’an almost unbroken wil- a 
derness, known only to the Indian and trapper. The devoted | 
priest found that the religious ideas implanted among the In- 
dians in early times by the Jesuit missionaries were pine effaced. a 


: work and adopt the habits of aaa reales Haeae mastere 
_ their language, his influence was great, and soon extended 1 
ee other ems tates like the Indians, fey nh extraordina 


) MARQUETTE. 


ps and privations, during his long years of missionary life 


father, guide, and pastor. Besides establishing the missions of 
rbre Croche, Grand Traverse, and Grand River, on Lake Michi- 
gan, from 1831 to 1835, and those of Lapointe, Fond du Lac, Bad 
’ River, and L’Anse, on Lake Superior, from 1835 to 1853, he regu- 
‘shores and on the islands of both lakes from Grand Haven to Su- 
perior City. Amid all these labors, travelling by canoe or in win- 
ter on snow-shoes amid the greatest cold of winter, the laborious 
“missionary found time to prepare a series of works in Ottawa and. 
 Chippewa—catechisms, prayer-books, and devotional works for 
his spiritual children, books that he had educated them to use; 
while for the assistance of clergymen who came to share or suc- 
ceed in his labors he prepared an invaluable grammar and dic- 


printed in Canada to meet the demand for it among missionaries. 
The catalogue of North American Linguistics issued by the 


of Bishop Baraga’s works in Indian languages. 


| When white people began to settle in his district he minis- 

____ tered with his wonted zeal to all their settlements in the upper 

a peninsula. Wherever Rev. Mr. Baraga appeared his humanity, 

Ba his disinterested zeal and true Christian charity, joined with re- 

Be. markable abstemiousness and utter disregard of comfort, gained 
ae 


ie for him the unbounded respect as well as the love of all who 
came in contact with him. 

| When, at the instance of Bishop Lefevre, the Holy See in 
3858 detached the northern peninsula of Michigan from the dio- 


Ts 


By 


among the Ottawas and Chippewas Rev. Mr. Baraga was their 


‘ ~ darly visited the small bands of Indians scattered along tne — 


tionary of the Otchipwe, or Chippewa language, a work since re-_ 


Smithsonian Institution gives the titles of no fewer than sixteen — 


cese of Detroit, forming it into a vicariate-apostolic, the Rev. 
Mr. Baraga was selected to direct it. ‘He was consecrated 
Bishop of Amyzonia and Vicar-Apostolic of Upper Michigan ; 
on the feast of All Saints in the year 1853. The vicariate em ~ 
braced the northern peninsula with the adjacent islands, con- ioe 


taining at the time six churches, five priests, and five schools, 


Be But Bishop Lefevre ceded to him his power, authority, and 


__ jurisdiction over five counties in the southern peninsula, and the 
Bishop of Milwaukee ceded to him jurisdiction over the Apostle 


* val 
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Hace in Lake Senor and the Bekeg oe Danee alee a 
similar cession, so that he had in a short time sixteen priests, 


with fourteen churches and six thousand Catholics, under. his. 


care. 


His exaltation to the episcopate made no change in Te de- 
-portment. He remained a missionary to the last. After visit-— 
_ing Rome, Austria, France, and Ireland in the interest of his ~ 


diocese, he took up his lonely abode at Saut Ste. Marie, where 


for several years he did all the duties of a pastor among the 


neighboring Indians, as zealous, patient, and charitable as ever. 

On the 9th of January, 1857, the diocese of Saut Ste. Marie, 
or Marianopolis, was erected, and Bishop Baraga was transferred 
to the new see. A journey in sleigh and snow-shoes to attend 
the council in 1862 undermined his constitution. He never re- 
covered from the exposure, having reached Thunder Bay sick 
and almost frozen. On the 15th of October, 1865, the see was 
transferred to Marquette, where he took up his residence, making 
St. Peter’s his cathedral. Early in 1866 paralysis, hereditary in 
the family, showed itself in his hand, but he continued active in 
discharging his duties, and in September preached sermons at 
Hancock in three languages. Se set out soon after to attend the 
Plenary Council of Baltimore, and during its sessions was struck 
down with apoplexy on the steps of the archiepiscopal palace. 
The assembled bishops in vain urged him to retire and in the 
home of some of his brethren pass his remaining days in well- 
earned repose. Bishop Baraga determined to die at his post, and 
returned to. Lake Superior. There he resumed his missionary 
work, teaching, baptizing, hearing confessions, and visiting per- 
sons less sick than himself. But his infirmities increased, and he 


could leaye his room only to hear Mass on Sundays and holi- © 
days. Then he spent his time in prayer and meditation. On 


the eve of Epiphany, 1868, he received a warning of his ap- 
proaching dissolution, and, strengthened by the sacraments, ex- 
pired, after a short agony, on the feast of the Holy Name of 
Jesus, January 19, 1868. 
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, RIGHT- REV. IGNATIUS MRAK, 
Second Bishop of Marquette and Saut Ste. Marie. 


_ Teyatrvs Mrax was born at Pélland, in Carniola, a province 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, on the 10th of October, 1810, 
and, after a thorough course of study, was ordained on the 13th ot 
August, 1837. Having spent eight years in mission labor in his 
~ own country, he came to the United States in 1845, beginning 
his labors as an Indian missionary at Arbre Croche, where he 
became assistant to the Rev. Francis Pierz. In this and two de- 
pendent stations there were fifteen hundred Ottawa Indians 
with their churches and schools. On the 10th of July, 1847, 
Bishop Lefevre confided to Rev. Mr. Mrak the missions of La 


Croix, Middletown, Castor Island, and Manistee, containing ~ 


six hundred souls, which he attended, still residing at Arbre 
Croche. He soon took up his abode at St. Anthony’s Church, 


La Croix, and continued from it to attend Middletown two years 


after Bishop Baraga was-made vicar-apostolic, in 1853. Then 
he was stationed at Eagle Town, on Grand Traverse Bay, where 
his church and school kept the faith of a large district alive. 
In 1860 he was made vicar-general of the diocese of Saut Ste. 
3 Marie, and from Eagle Town attended ten different stations. On 
the death of Bishop Baraga the Rev. Mr. Mrak and his missions, 
which had been ceded only to the late bishop, returned to the 
__ jurisdiction of the see of Detroit. Rev. Mr. Mrak was, how: 
i ever, soon selected to fill the vacant see, and was consecrated 
- Bishop of Marquette in the cathedral at Cincinnati by Arch- 
bishop Purcell, assisted by Bishops Lefevre and Henni, on the 


found the diocese with 21 churches, 15 priests, and about 22,000 
Catholic souls. He governed it ably for several years, but, find- 


transferred to the see of Antinoe on the 14th of May, 1581. He 
continued to reside at Marquette, acting as chaplain to the Sis- 
ters of St. Joseph in their chapel of the Sacred Heart, but in 


great learning and remarkable linguistic attainments. — 
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- %th of February, 1869. On assuming direction Bishop Mrak — 


ing infirmities to increase with years, he resigned in 1878, and was — 
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RIGHT REV. JOHN VERTIN, 


Lhird Bishop of Marquette. 


” 


Joun Vertin was born on the 17th of July, 1844, at Rudolfs- 
werth, Carniola, and, after making his preparatory and collegiate _ 
course In his native country, came to the United States July 7, — 
1863, when he was eighteen years of age. His father, whose — 
mercantile affairs brought him across the Atlantic, placed him — 
under the care of the great Bishop Baraga. That prelate re- 
ceived the pious youth into his diocese, and sent him to the 
Salesianum to complete his theological studies. Archbishop 

_Henni conferred minor orders on him in 1865, and on the 31st — | 
of August of the next year he was ordained priest by Bishop a 
Baraga in Marquette, being the first ordained in that place, and . 
the last on whom the eminent bishop conferred holy orders. oh 

The young priest was placed in charge of the mission at — 
Houghton, where he remained five years, and he then labored — 
for seven among the Catholics of Negaunee, both difficult mis- — 


£ 


spoke English, German, and French. On the resignation of - 
Bishop Mrak the bishops of the province sent to Rome the > 


consecrated by Archbishop Heiss, assisted by Bishops Borgess_ s 
and Spalding, on the 14th of September, 1879, his parents, who 
had settled at Hancock, living to see the exaltation of their son. — 


there, attending forty-two churches and chapels as well as sixty- ; 
eight dependent stations. Sisters of St. Joseph, St. Agnes, and of ‘ 
the immaculate Heart of Mary direct academies, schools, and an. 
orphan asylum. Bishop Vertin has completed St. Peter’s C 
Monreal ‘at; Marquette,a fine structures: 5 Vea a ae 


tween one and two thousand Indians. Thirty-two priests labor — 


$ 
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DIOCESE OF MOBILE. 


RIGHT REV. MICHAEL PORTIER, 
First Bishop of Mobile. 


_ Mrewarn Porrrer was born at Montbrison, France, Septem- 

per 7, 1795, and was trained to piety even amid the terrible days Mi 
of the French Revolution. His early studies did not chill his — | 
- fervor, and he entered the Theological Seminary at Lyons, and 


when Bishop Dubourg, of Louisiana, appealed for missionaries, : a 
young Portier was one of the first to respond to the call. He Vi 
accompanied that prelate to America, and landed at Annapolis, : 


| Md., September 4, 1817. Having completed his studies under — 
the Sulpitians at Baltimore, he received the diaconate, and was 
ordained priest by Bishop Dubourg at St. Louis in 1818. In his. 98 
first year he was nearly carried off by yellow fever, taken while 
attending the sick, but recovered, and with a few assistants open- 
ed a Catholic collegiate institute at New Orleans, and soon after 
_ became vicar-general. The diocese of Louisiana then embraced 
all the territory west of the Mississippi, and Florida, with the 
_ intervening Gulf shore. The Holy See suw the necessity of 
- dividing this immense territory and confiding portions to sepa- : 


(* 


rate bishops. Mississippi and Alabama were erected into a 


oe vicariate-apostolic, and Pope Pius VII, by bull of January 21, 
_ 1823, annexed to it Florida. By a subsequent bull of July 14. 
__. Mississippi as a vicariate was restored to the Bishop of New 
Orleans. The new vicariate was thus composed of Alabama and. 


Ami 
, 


Florida; and for its government the Very Rey. Michael Por- ay 


tier was selected. He was most reluctant to assume such a re- 
sponsibility, but finally yielded, and was consecrated by Bish- 
Bop Rosati at St. Louis, November 5, 1826. His jurisdiction in- 
a cluded the two old Spanish Catholie cities of St. Augustine, 
_ founded in 1565, and Pensacola, in 1696, each with its church > 
and its congregation of the faithful. In Spanish times Florida 
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had been a missionary field, where Dominican, sh esuit, and Fran- 
_eiscan Fathers shed their blood in their heroic efforts to convert. — 
the Indians, some perishing by the hands of the Indians, and 
some by tHe hands of bigoted and fanatical English invaders. 
Florida had been, from its settlement in the province of Santo: 
Domingo, subject directly to the Bishop of Santiago de Cuba, om 
and from 1787 to 1793 to the Bishop of St. Christopher of Hae 
_vana. The Indian missions had vanished, destroyed by the Eng- oy 
lish and their dusky allies; the streets be the little cities, where 
Catholic processions and Re ae had so often passed, with 
priests and religious, on their way to hermitage and shrine, now 
seldom beheld the occasional visits of priests. Catholics of other B 
Taces were coming slowly in, but Bishop Portier had everything 
to revive and to restore. He was the only clergyman in his 
vicariate. “I need two or three priests,” he wrote, “and dare not. 
ask for them, as I am afraid I cannot now support them. I have 
neither pectoral cross nor chapel, neither crosier nor mitre.” 
To add to his difficulties, the little church at Mobile was de- 
stroyed by fire in October, 1827. Bishop Portier made a visita- 
tion of his vicariate as a missionary priest, beginning at Mobile 
and riding on horseback to Pensacola, Tallahassee, St. Augustine, 
till his overtaxed system gave way and he was prostrated with 
fever. As soon as he could secure one priest to attend the west- 
ern part, and having induced Bishop England to supply St. 
Augustine for a time, Bishop Portier went to Europe in 1829. 


He returned at the close of the year with two priests and four 
ecclesiastics. During his absence the Holy See had erected Mo- a 


bile into an episcopal see in the province of Santiago de Cuba, — 
and Bishop Portier was transferred to it. The ancient French 
city, where a parish had been canonically erected July 20, 1703, - 
thus became the residence of a bishop. Dr. Portier soon reached _ 
it and began the erection of a little church twenty feet wide by 
thirty in depth, the modest cathedral in which he was enthroned. a 
His two-roomed frame palace of still more modest dimensions ad- 
jomed it. With his little force of priests he began to meet the 3 
wants of his flock, collecting congregations and preparing for 
_ the erection of churches at Montgomery, Tusealoosa, Huntsville, a 
Moulton, and Florence. Me 
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One of his first steps was to secure property at Spring Hill, 
~ mear Mobile, where a college was soon under the presidency of 
Rey. Mathias Loras, welcoming Catholic students. It subsists 
_ +o the present time, having been for a season directed by the 
nudists and by the Priests of Mercy. _ 

1am In 1832 he obtained a colony of Yisitation nuns from 
‘Georgetown, who founded a convent and academy that have for 
- more than sixty years drawn blessings on the diocese. Four 
years afterwards Bishop Portier replaced his poor cathedral by a 
' ‘temporary brick styicture, having laid the corner-stone of the 
cathedral of the Immaculate Conception in 1835. Owing to the 
_ poverty of his diocese it was not completed and dedicated till 
December 8, 1850, his pro-cathedral then becoming an orphan 
asylum under the Sisters of Charity and Brothers of Christian 
Instruction. ‘[he Sisters opened soon after an academy at St. 
Augustine. In 1846 the Jesuit Fathers entered the diocese and 
assumed charge of Spring Hill College. 

By 1850 there were churches at Montgomery, Spring Hill, 
Summerville, Mount Vernon, Fish River, Tuscaloosa, and Pensa- 
cola. In this year the eastern part of Florida was detached 
from the diocese of Mobile and given to the newly-erected see 
j of Savannah. : 
Bishop Portier labored incessantly in and for his diocese, visit- 
e. ang Europe in its behalf in 1849. In the Provincial Councils of 
Baltimore and New Orleans, as well as in the First Plenary Sy- 
nod, his learning and experience commanded the respect of all. 
ie One.of his last acts was the establishment of an infirmary at 
oe _ Mobile under the Sisters of Charity. When, after long years of 
episcopal service, Bishop Portier found himself attacked by aig 

-serious malady, he retired to this institution, and, edifying all by — 
the patience and piety with which he supported his long and se. 
vere sufferings, he died on the 14th of May, 1859. The whole 
_ -city joined with the Catholics in their regret and sympathy on 
the loss sustained by the death of so truly apostolic a prelate. 
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RIGHT REY. JOHN QUINLAN, 
Second Bishop of Mobile. 
| JoHN Quinn was born in Cloyne, County Cork, Ireland, on fl 
+ the 19th of October, 1826, and began his studies in a well. J 
_ known classical school in Midleton. When he was eighteen 


cathedral of Mobile on the feast of the Immaculate Conception. a 
In spite of the long and earnest labors of Bishop Portier, the dio- 
cese was In by no means a flourishing condition; there were 
twelve churches and fourteen schools, for which he had but eight. 9 
secular priests, the Jesuit Fathers of Spring Hill College, eight- CaM 
een in number, directing that institution and attending several 
missions in Alabama. sah Ne 
After visiting Rome he proceeded to Ireland, where he obtain- — ws 
ed in the seminaries of that Catholic island eleven young candi- 

_ dates for holy orders who volunteered to become missionaries inwe 
his diocese. Before he could carry out any of the projects for 
the extension of the faith Civil War swept over the land, imposing 
new duties and entailing great disasters on his struggling dioce | 
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fter the battle of Shiloh, Bishop Quinlan hastened to the field 
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to the Catholic soldiers in the Confederate armies, sharing all the 
perils of battle while ministering to the wounded on the field. 
_ During the war the churches of Pensacola and Warrington were 
destroyed and many of the congregations scattered. As soon 


¥ as peace was restored the Bishop of Mobile began the work of 


" restoration, crippled with debt, and finding few resources in his 
“diocese and little help from without. Besides the ruined 
 churches\which he rebuilt, he erected St. Patrick’s and St. Mary’s 
_ churches in Mobile, and established churches at Huntsville, De- 
 eatur, Tuscumbia, Florence, Cullman, Birmingham, Eutaula, 
Whistler, and Three Mile Creek. | 

He attended the canonization of the martyrs of Japan, China, 
and Corea on the 29th of June, 1867, and in 1869 attended the 
Vatican Council in the Eternal City. He also took part in the 
Provincial Councils of New Orleans. In a later visit to home 
in 1882 he contracted the fatal Campagna fever, and never re- 
covered from its effects, his enfeebled frame yielding readily to 
an attack of pneumonia. On the last day of the year 1882 he 


became the guest of Rev. Mr. Massardier, of New Orleans, hoping . 


for relief from a change of air; the improvement was very slight, 


ral, and in his person the clergy and laity of his diocese, and, re- 
ceiving the last sacraments, with calmness prepared for death. 
He retained his consciousness, and was absorbed in prayer, repeat- 


petitions for mercy, till he breathed his soul into the hands of 
his Maker. . . 
eo: One of the last acts of his administration was to invite the 
ancient order of St. Benedict to assume charge of missions in 


Alabama. He developed schools as much as possible, establish- | 
ing Sisters of St. Joseph and Mercy in many of the parishes of | 


his diocese. 


and in March the pain became great. He blessed his vicar-gene-_ 


ing invocations of the holy names of Jesus, Mary, Joseph, and 


~ 
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RIGHT REV. DOMINIC MANUCY, " 
Vicar. Apostolic of Brownsville and Third Bishop of Mobile. 


Domryic Manvcy was born at St. Augustine, Florida, Decem- 
ber 20, 1823, of parents both natives of that ancient Catholic © 
territory, his ancestors—Italian and Irish on the father’s side and 
Spanish on the mother’s—having settled in Florida soow after the 
middle of the last century. He was sent to Spring Hill College, 
and was graduated in that seat of learning. After preparing by : 
study and prayer for the reception of that sublime dignity, he 
was ordained priest on the feast of the Assumption, 1850, by the ' 
venerable Bishop Portier, of Mobile. 

He was employed on several of the laborious missions of the 
diocese of Mobile, as well as at the cathedral. Towards the close. 
of the Civil War he took charge of the mission of Montgomery, 
where he labored zealously for ten years. The very large diocese 
of Galveston was divided in 1874, and, besides the new bishopric 
of San Antonio, a vicariate-apostolic was formed embracing the 
territory lying along the Rio Grande. The climate and the na- 
ture of the country repel immigration, and the district is occupied “4 
mainly by a population of Mexican origin living in scattered ae 
ranches, who subsist by raising and attending vast herds of _ 
cattle. These people are Catholics, whose religion has suffered _ 
greatly by the infidel doctrines prevalent in Spanish-America and 4 
by contact with degraded and bigoted Americans. Rev. Mr. : 
Manucy was selected, September 18, 1874, to organize this vica:- a 
Tiate, and was consecrated Bishop of Dulma in the cathedral of ‘a 
Mobile on the feast of the Immaculate Conception. The new ol 
bishop found that the whole system for the maintenance of re- a 
ligion among the rancheros must be adapted to the peculiar 


. 
ay 


character of the country and its inhabitants. The mass of the Bt: 
people have no fixed home or fireside, but. lead a nomadic life! am 
following flocks and herds which are seldom their own. The — 


only way to reach them and keep the faith alive is to be con: r? 
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* ‘ag their own. ‘This the piston found the Oblate Fathers and a 
er secular priests courageous enough to undertake. 

_ Aided by the ‘Associ ul for the Propagation of the Faith and 
th Tithe exertions made by himself and his little band of priests, 
‘al ie ‘Bishop Manucy succeeded in building nine small churches to 
serve as lighthouses of the faith in this iecal desert. Five young 
“men Piya enough to face the labors of such a mission were 
3 Pitdaindd by him. He drew in devoted women to undertake 
‘OR schools; the Sisters of the Incarnate Word at Corpus Christi and. 
Bee nsvilte, the Ursuline Nuns at Laredo, and Sisters of Mercy 
at San Patricio and Refugio have academies, which enable them 
to maintain free Po veiiee schools for girls, and in some cases for 
the younger boys. For those more advanced there are only the 
Oblate college at Brownsville and a boys’ school at Laredo. 
Much could he done in missions and schools, were there any 
source from which money could be obtained. With all the re- 
strictions arising from scanty means, Bishop Manucy brought the 
vicariate into the way of spiritual progress. The forty thousand 
frontier Catholics have twenty-four churches and chapels and 
4 twelve priests. It is to be hoped that aid will come to keep the 
i. faith alive and extend it. On the 9th of March, 1884, Bishop 


4 Mobile without relieving him of his duties as vicar-apostolic. He 
___was installed in the cathedral on Passion Sunday. The diocese 


and the zeal, patience, and ability of the bishop are required to 
restore it to prosperity and fit it for the future which the rising 
industries of the State will in time create. 

| The burden of the diocese, encumbered with great difficul- 


sought to be relieved from it. The Holy Father, yielding to his 
entreaties, accepted his resignation and transferred him to the 
titular see of Maronea. Bishop Manucy waited at Mobile only 


ew a by a fatal illness, and died piously at Mobile December 4, 


_ 1885.’ bs 
* For Life of Bishop O’Sullivan, see page 359. 
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teigatly 0 on We move among hem, ceiene a life almost as hard | 


-Manucy received a Papal Brief transferring him to the see of 


; _ towhich he has so recently been called has difficulties of its own, 


ties, was too heavy for Bishop Manucy, and he soon earnestly 


to transfer the diocese to his successor. He was, however, struck 


RIGHT REV. JEREMIAH O'SULLIVAN, DD, 


hourth Bishop of Mobile. 


Tux Right Rev. Jeremiah O’Sullivan was born at Kanturk, 
County Cork, Ireland, about the year 1844, and while a student — 
resolved to devote himself to the service of God. Coming to — 
America at the age of nineteen, he entered St. Charles’ College, — 
_ from which he passed to St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore. He 

was ordained by Archbishop Spalding in June, 1868, and was — 
first stationed at Barnesville, Montgomery County, Md. During 
his nine years’ pastorate at Westernport, in that State, he erected — 


a large church, and a convent for the Sisters of St. Joseph, whom 4 


he called to his parish to direct the schools. From this field of 


labor he was summoned to St. Peter’s Church, Washington City, 4 


where his zeal and ability made him widely known. Having 
been selected for the see of Mobile, he was consecrated on the — 
20th of September, 1885, and soon after proceeded to his diocese. — 


DIOCESE QF MONTEREY AND LOS ANGELES. 


- 


RIGHT REV. THADDEUS AMAT,’ 


Second Bishop of Monterey and Los Angeles. 


Ss ee cation ‘0 of the Priests of the Mission, founded by St. 


_ Vincent de Paul. Summoned to aid the members of his order in . 
- the United States, he was appointed, in 1841, master of novices at: 


_ Cape Girardeau, and the next year assumed a professor’s chair in 
the theological seminary of the diocese of St. Louis, of which for 


as a professor and gifts as a spiritual guide, but ability in the di- 
rection of an institution. Accustomed to the country and its: 
needs, he then for several years was president of the preparatory 
- seminary or college of St. Mary’s at the Barrens, acting also as. 
_ pastor of St. Mary’s Church, and, with his associates in the col- 
lege, attending several dependent missions and stations. In 1848 
. eee appointed superise of the theological seminary of St. 


‘ ag: 


@ mportant eno 

_ California, before its acquisition by the United Staten had 
be formed part of a diocese, with a bishop resident at Monterey, and. 
; _ under Bishop Alemany that city had been made an episcopal 


* diocese, atid Dr. Alemany was appointed to the see of San Fran- 
i cisco, with the dignity of archbishop. ‘To the see of Monterey, 
left vacant by his promotion, the learned and pious Lazarist was 
appointed on the 29th of July, 1853. He was solemnly consecrated 
on the 12th of March in the following year by his Eminence Car. ~ 


d tinal Fransoni in the church of the College of the pOneeeure at 


i ail lta kt 


the next two years he was superior, displaying not only learning — 


| ene Lee had a wae a Bishop ee ia 
_ found inthe part of California assigned to him seventeen priests 
and twenty-three churches. His zeal was directed, therefore, ; 
mainly to completing the work of placing the Holy Sacrifice ana 
‘the sacraments within the reach of all the faithful in his diocese, 
_.and also to endowing his bishopric with religious institutions and 
sschools. he 
ae In 1856 he obtained Sisters of Charity from Biaaieamune who 
ae opened an asylum and school at Los Angeles, A few years later _ : 
they had a flourishing academy and an hospital under their — : 
7 .ecare. Bi 
ie Bishop Amat then visited Europe for the good of the diocese, it 
cand returned with priests and Sisters. At this time the see was a 
transferred to Los Angeles, which became his residence. There — : 
the Lazatists soon opened St. Vincent’s College; and while they — 
were securing Catholics a higher education for their sons, Brothers mh 
of the Third Order of St. Francis and Sisters of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary assumed the direction of parochial schools at many 
points. A spinal affection under which Bishop Amat had long 
suffered intense pain, while it never disturbed his serenity, made 
assistance necessary, and in 1873 his vicar-general, the Very Rev. a 
Francis Mora, was consecrated as his coadjutor. a 
- Meanwhile Bishop Amat labored to complete his ee 
which he dedicated to God, under the patronage of St. Bibiana, - a 
Ava 9, 1876. His health failed more rapidly after that neh Ko 
and. he died piously ¢ on the 12th of sa 1878, enn in \ his dio- 


the Mission Indians. 


Huge 
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RIGHT REV. FRANCIS MORA, 
Third Bishop of Monterey and Los Angeles. 


Francis Mora was born near the city of Vich, in Catalonia, 
_ a province of Spain, on the 25th of November, 1827, and was thus. 
by birth a countryman of many of the most energetic among the 
' early missionaries in California, Texas, and Florida. It was. 
_ therefore natural that a taste for foreign missions should early 
have been awakened in his heart. Devoting himself in early 


" in 1854, when Bishop Amat appealed for recruits for his diocese, 
the youfig seminarian offered his services, and, without waiting to: 


receive priestly orders, accompanied him across the Atlantic, He 


was ordained priest by Bishop Amat at Santa Barbara, California,, 
and was successively rector at St. Juan Bautista, Pajaro vale, and 
San Luis Obispo. His zeal and ability rendered him one of the: 
chief auxiliaries of the Right Rev. Bishop Amat, who in 1863. 
appointed him rector of the pro-cathedral of Los Angeles and: 
vicar-general of the diocese. When Bishop Amat required the 
services of a coadjutor, the Rev. Francis Mora was elected to the 
see of Mossynopolis on the 20th of May, 1873, and was conse- 
erated on the 8d of August. Being thus coadjutor, with the right 
__ of succession, he labored for the well-being of the diocese, of 
oe which he became bishop May 12,1878. The diocese then con- 
tained a Catholic population of 21,000, three thousand being the: 


aries. There were thirty churches, with two others in course of 


ruins. His clergy, secular and regular, numbered thirty-eight. 
____ Bishop Mora has done much to infuse new energy into the 
*. Catholic body in Lower California and make the church confid- 
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hrist numbered 28,000; the Indians, whose wrongs had to some: 
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youth to the service of God in the sanctuary, Francis Mora made: 
his ecclesiastical studies in the episcopal seminary at Vich: but. 


surviving descendants of the Indian converts of the early mission- | 


ed to him prosper. In 1884 the children of the true faith of. 
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Mission Santa Barbara, where the Franciscans, deriving hope even 
in the affliction and ruin of their missions, were renewing their 


labors, gave promise of great good. Daueiae of Charity, Sisters 


of the Immaculate Heart of Mary vied with each other in works 


of mercy. Thirty-three secular priests and twelve regulars at-— 
tended the thirty-four churches, sixteen chapels, and thirty- six 


‘stations in the portion of California under his jurisdiction. 

In 1884 the diocese of Monterey was the scene of a most con- 
soling celebration. The Rev. Angel Casanova, priest at Monte- 
rey, had long desired to restore the ancient church of San Carlos, 
which contained the remains of Father Juniper Serra, O.S.F., the 


founder of the great Franciscan missions in Upper California. By — 


a course of careful investigation in the ruined church he discov- 


ered the vault containing the remains of the illustrious far, and =~ 


as been remedied, had increased ; the ee) College of St, | | 
Vincent at Los Angeles, and that of Our Lady of Sorrows at — 


‘ 


at once began the restoration of the mission church. The remains — 


of the Serer founder were properly and piously encased, and 


cisco and other bishops of the province and attendant clergy and 


laity, offered up the holy sacrifice of the Mass for the repose of E* 


the humble and self-denying friar to whom California owed so 
deep a debt. The diocese, at the close of the year 1884, contained — 
fifty churches and eae with forty-five priests. 


‘on the 28th of August, 1884, the church of San Carlos was, re- a 
dedicated to the service of God with all possible pomp. Bishop _ 
Mora officiated on this interesting occasion, the centennial of the A 
venerable Father’s death, and, with the Archbishop of San Fran- | a 
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DIOCESE OF NASHVILLE. 


RIGHT REV. RICHARD PIUS MILES — 
First Bishop of Nashville. ( 


_ RicHarp Pius Mires was born in Prince George’s County, 
Maryland, May 17,1791; but as the family emigrated to Ken- 
tucky when he was only five years old, he grew up in the West. 
The hereditary faith of the family was seen in the piety of the 
boy, who at the age of fifteen solicited admission into the order 
of St. Dominic. He received the white habit October 10,1806, 
and, notwithstanding his youth, persevered in the state to which 
he felt that God had called him. After years of discipline and © 
study he was ordained priest in September, 1816, and entered on 
a long career of missionary labor in Ohio and Kentucky, espe. 
cially at Somerset and Zanesville, being one of the most active | 
ee and prominent priests in establishing Catholicity in those States. 
pts To give teachers for the children of the faithful, and devoted — 
bs women for works of mercy, Father Miles, with the consent of his 
superiors, founded a community of cog of the Third Order of 
St. Dominic, drawing up rules suited to the wants of the country. 
This community now occupies the convent of St. Catharine of a 
Sienna, near Springfield, Ky. ae 
The Fathers of the Third Council of Baltimore recommend ean 
the erection of Tennessee into a separate diocese, and as mas 
Father Miles for the first Bishop of Nashville. He was con- a 
- secrated in the cathedral of Bardstown, September 16,1838, by 
a Bishop Rosati, of St. Louis, and proceeded alone to Tennessee— ie 
-  aState in en there was not then a priest, and only two shells, 
that could not by any stretch of fancy be called churches. The 
Bs pioneer bishop entered Nashville a stranger, without resources, 
and sought an humble lodging as a shelter till he could prepare hoa 
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Ds: ed by Bishop Miles in Nant su anaes mae the dioe 


for his ate At the very peas he was Oe ie iTaeeele 
and might have died unattended had not Providence guided a — 
priest to his bedside. On recovering Bishop Miles proceeded to 
Memphis, where he began his labors as a missionary. He ap- 
pealed to Ohio to aid him, and obtained some auxiliaries, but 
there were not many priests who chose to enter so hee a } 
district. ans 

In his diocesan city ie Dominican bishop collected ie ma 
Catholics soon after his arrival, and preached a mission; but his 
words drew only nine persons to receive the Blessed Buchan 
- Yet by his assiduous labors he beheld the flock increase, till he, 

was able in 1847 to dedicate his cathedral to the Almighty under 
the invocation of Our Lady of the Seven Dolors. He also erected 
a suitable house for himself and his successors, as well as an, 
ae and hospital under the charge of the Sisters of Charity 
of Nazareth. He introduced a colony of the Sisters of St. Domi- 
nic, whom he had founded, into Memphis, where a church had 
been built. These good nu crcue soon had school and asylum 
under their charge. : 

In 1842 Bishop Miles ordained the first priest ever elevated 
to that dignity in the State of Tennessee. 

Bishop Miles was not young when called to assume the duties 
ot the episcopate, and his cares added more years than his pre- 
vious missionary labors. In 1859 he solicited a coadjutor, and 
the Right Rev. James Whelan, a friar of his own order, was ap-— 
pointed. A cough which had long annoyed Bishop Miles now 
showed that the disease had reached a critical point. After re- 
citing his office on February 17, 1860, seated before the fire, 
Bishop Miles found himself unable to rise. He was conveyed to. : ‘ 
his bed and medical aid summoned. [Elis case was at once pro- . 
nounced fatal, and, after receiving the last sacraments from eer A 
hands of Bishop Whelan, he calmly expired on the 21st of Feb. 
ruary. ee 

‘Considering the condition of Catholicity i in the State of. Tens . 
nessee, where the faithful are few, poor, and scattered, often sepa: 
rated from each other by mountain ranges, the work accomplish: 


owas certainly remarkable. . 


RIGHT REV. JAMES WHELAN, OSD., 


» i , 
Ca Second Bishop of Nashvitle. 


— James WuHeExAn was born at Kilkenny, Ireland, on the 8th of 
June, 1823, but spent most of his youth in London and New 
- York, where he received his early training in religion and letters. 

_ Even in boyhood he was remarkable for a great love of solitude 
a for an extraordinary application to books. He seemed set 
apart for the religious life, and, applying to the venerable Father 
__N. D. Young, was taken by that experienced director to the 
‘novitiate of the Dominicans, St. Joseph’s, Perry County, Ohio. 
- Here he manifested great talent for sacred studies, and won the 
: affection of all his superiors and brethren by his genial disposi- 
tion and strict observance of the rule. He was ordained priest 

on the 2d of August, 1846, and was soon an active and Jabori- 


ous missionary, filling many offices of trust and responsibility in 


Dominican convents, until at last, in October, 1854, he was elect- 
ed provincial of the order in Ohio and Kentucky. He served 
the usual term, four years, with much credit to himself and satis- 
faction to his brethren. Having been soon after appointed co- 
___adjutor to the Bishop of Nashville, he was consecrated Bishop of 


duties of the episcopate, and on the death of that prelate in the 
ensuing year he became Bishop of Nashville. The country was 
already in the midst of the excitement which culminated the next 
year in fratricidal strife. As a border State ‘Tennessee was torn 


confided to his care, with his own utter inability to remedy them, 
broke the spirit of the bishop, and in 1864 he obtained leave to 
resign the episcopate and return to the quiet and seclusion of a 
i * convent of his order. From that time till his death he lived 
_ among his religious brethren, devoting his whole time to theolo- 
" te historical, and Sr eical studies, some of the fruits of which 


_ Marcopolis on the 8th of May, 1859. The declining health of 
' Bishop Miles compelled him to assume at once all the active 


and distracted for four long years by the almost constant occupa- — 
tion of contending armies, some of the severest battles of the war i 
having been fought on its soil. The afflictions of the diocese — 


are anitetod in POnuEbutigis to the Rei eee of fie i 
time. In 1872 he published.a work of enduring value: “Catena 
Aurea; or, A Golden Chain of Evidences demonstrating from!aa ! 
ac Analytical Treatment of History’ that Papal Infallibility i ig no, jal 
Novelty.” In a popular form easily grasped this work presented 
the question of the infallibility of the Pope teaching ew cathedra, 
so that all could understand it and see the fallacy of those who — 
denied it. Dr. Brownson regarded it as one of the best Wh 
ever written on the subject. 

In 1871 Bishop Whelan took up his residence in Zanesville, 
and, after a brief illness, expired at the residence of the Domini- 
can Fathers in that city, on the 18th of February, 1878. His re- 
mains were conveyed to St. Joseph’s and laid beside those of | 
his religious brethren who had ended their career on the mis- — 
sions of Ohio. 


if ema 


RIGHT REV. JOSEPH RADEMACHER, 
Fourth Bishop of Nashville. ee sa 


Josepu Rapemacuer was born at Westphalia, in the State of 4 
eee on the (8d of erates 1840. He was placed até ane 4 


tine Fathers of the ree of hes name in Wiestuoreland County, ‘ 
Pennsylvania, and after completing his classical course entered 


pendent missions, and was a laborious missionary there for six _ 
years. He was then pastor of the church of St. Paul of the? N 
Cross, Columbia City, for eight years. Right Rev. Bishop — ’ 
Diciae then summoned him to Fort Wayne, and confided to — 
him the church of St. Mary, Mother of God. ~ It was a position — 


ON: ae but his pi aaa Pie eee ae | 


bstacles, During his residence at Fort Wayne ie aR | 


thedral, had Ale ie Donen non in ane eased In all hee , 
positions the Rev. Mr. Rademacher acquitted himself as a priest 373 
i ae of ability, devoted to his flock, earnest, pious, careful of the edu- 
cation of the young. On the 21st of April, 1883, he was ap- | 
Be pcintsi Bishop of Nashville, and was consecrated on the 24th of _ 
June by his predecessor, fake had been promoted to the see of — 
oy ae Since his enthronement at Nashville Bishop Rade- © a 
an ny macher has labored earnestly by visitations to learn the wants of | 
ay his diocese and advance the kingdom of God. ar 
At the close of the year 1884 the diocese contained thirty : 
- churches, twenty-six priests, a college, twenty-one academies a: qe : 


Be schools attended by more than two thousand pupils. 
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DIOCESE OF NATCHEZ. 


RIGHT REV. JOHN J. CHANCHE, 
First Bishop “of Natchez. ; 


Joun Mary Josrpu Cuanoue, the son of John Chanche and > 
_ ‘Catharine Provost, was born October 4, 1795, in Baltimore, to 
_ which his parents had fled from the hienots of St. Domingo. Ati 74 
__ the age of eleven he was placed in the college opened by the =~ 
-  Sulpitians in that city, and soon showed that he was called to 
the ecclesiastical state. He received the tonsure from Arch- a 
____ bishop Carroll when he was only fifteen. After receiving minor — 
| orders from Archbishop Neale he was ordained by Archbishop ae 
Maréchal, June 5, 1819. Having been received into the com. 
munity of Saint Sulpice, he was made a professor in St. Mary’s — 
College, and continued to discharge his duties, becoming in time 
vice-president, and in September, 1834, on the elevation of Dr. 
Eccleston to the episcopate, president of the college, an office for 

___-~- which he possessed marked qualifications. 
Dr. Chanche had been proposed for the position of coadjutor — 
fat Baltimore, at Boston, and at New York, but steadfastly de 
clined the dignity of bishop. He took an important part in 
__ several of the Provincial Councils of Baltimore, his learning, 
4 eloquence, and thorough knowledge of all prescribed forms and 
ceremonies being recognized by all. When the see of Natchez 
was erected, July 28, 1837, the Rev. Thomas Heyden was ap- 
pointed bishop, but declined. The Rev. Dr. Chanche was sub- 
a sequently named, and was induced to accept the bulls issued by 
Pope Gregory XVL, December 15, 1840. His consecration took Ae 
pee re on the 14th a March in he next year, Archbishop Eccles- 
‘ton officiating, assisted by Bishops Fenwick and Hughes. Dr. 
_ Chanche proceeded to his diocese alone, and, landing at Natchez, 
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licity was in no deca condition, yet some POE the ane a 
French settlements and missions had en planted on its soil, © 
and in their tragic annals were recorded the deaths of heroic men 
who laid down their lives while announcing the truths of the 
Gospel to the white settler and the dark-hued son of the forest. 
Biloxi, Natchez, Yazoo had been French posts early in the seven- 
teenth century. The secular priests St. Cosme and Foucault, the 
Jesuit Fathers Du Poisson, Souart, and Senat, had died by In- 
dian hands in Mississippi or on the adjacent river. Even in « 
earlier days eminent Dominican Fathers had labored here inthe  —_ 
colony of Tristan de Luna. . 
ae During the Frenck occupancy of Louisiana there was a 
church at Natchez attended by a Capuchin Father, and when 
Spain acquired the territory a priest was maintained there. aa 
Bishop Carroll, unable to send a priest to a point so remote ; 
from other settled parts of his diocese, asked Bishop Pefialver, 
of Louisiana, to continue to supply the isolated church. Subse- 
quently priests were sent from Spain, who remained till 1798, s 
when the United States took possession of Natchez and confis- a 
cated the church property to its own use. From that time the 
mission was served at intervals only, and the church was at last 
destroyed by fire in December, 1832. A little chapel of the 
Holy Family soon rose, however, and when Bishop Chanche ar- 
rived was the only sign of Catholicity; but 1t was so small that 
the faithful met in a hired hall. Rev. Mr. Brogard, the only 
priest in Mississippi, was there but temporarily, and the bishop 
was virtually alone. He obtained aid, and, assembling the Ca- 
tholics, roused their zeal and spirit. In 1842 he laid the corner- 
stone of his cathedral, and about the same time opened an aca- _ . 
-demy for young ladies, under the direction of accomplished ~ 
teachers whom he brought from Frederick, Md. His visitations 
were rather missions to find, collect, and organize the Catholics 
than visits to parishes, and his labors, like those of the few — 2 
_ priests whom he could induce to share his ministry, were those 
of a missionary priest. For the good of his diocese he visited 
_ Havana to secure documents to substantiate the claim of the 
Catholic Church to its property; but his ae to the United oe 
States for its restitution was unavailing, — ie 
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The Sisters of Charity came to his diocese early in 1848, oe 
| soon had thriving schools and an orphan asylum. Bishop 
che was earnestly desirous of uniting the Sisters of Charity 

_ in America with the order in France, and went to France with - 
"the documents which led to the accomplishment of that design. 

i By the year 1852 the diocese, so utterly destitute when he ar- 
rived, began to show the results of his zeal. He had a nucleus 

of a clergy in the eleven priests whom he had gathered around 

‘him. Eleven churches had been built, and there were more than ie 
hirty places where Catholics gathered at stated times to hear A 
' Mass and approach the sacraments. | ) | 

. ong At the First Plenary Council, in 1852, Bishop Chanche was 
chief promoter, and after the close of its sessions he went to 
- Frederick to rest awhile at the house of a friend. There he 


was seized with cholera-morbus, which baffled the skill of phy. (om 
_sicians. He lingered several days without a murmur, bearing all | ie " 
__ his sufferings with resignation and serenity till he died, on the re) 
—- 22d of July, 1853. At his own request his body was conveyed 
to Baltimore and interred in the cathedral cemetery. An able 
» and accomplished man, he had renounced the episcopate in sees 
_ where the Church was organized and progressing, in order to 
devote his energies and life to the hardest struggles in a State 
_ where the prospects of Catholicity were feeble indeed. 


590 


RIGHT REV. FRANCIS JANSSENS, 
Hourth Bishop of Natchez. 


_ __ Francrs Janssens was born in Tilburg, North Brabant, Hol- 
land, on the 17th of October, 1847. After preliminary classical 
_ studies he entered the episcopal seminary at Bois le-Duc, or Her- 
_ zogenbusch, but, wishing to devote himself to the missions in 
_ the United States, sought entrance into the American College at _ 
. Louvain, where he was ordained priest on the 21st of Decem- 
ber, 1867. Bishop McGill, of Richmond, had visited the insti- 
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tution fhe cA tes year and depicted the wants of. i diocese 
so eloquently that the young seminarian, full of courage, offered — 
his services. He began his labors in the diocese of Richmond 
in September, 1868, aad was soon recognized as a most able and 
energetic priest, full of resources and prompt at every call, As 

assistant priest at the cathedral, and from 1870 as rector, attend- 
ing also missions at Warrenton, Gordonsville, and Calon y 


ai 


acting too as secretary and chancellor of she diocese, he en- — 
Geared himself to all. In 1877 he was made vicar-general of | 
the diocese, and on the translation of Bishop Gibbons to the i 
see of Adramyttum, as coadjutor of Baltimore, the Very Rev. 
Mr. Janssens became administrator of the diocese of Richmond. | 
When Bishop Keane was installed in the capital of Virginia he — : 
retained the able priest as vicar-general of his diocese and pas- \ 
tor of the cathedral. Bishop Chanche had been succeeded at ~ 
Natchez by the Right Rev. Dr. Van de Velde, who was trans- E 
ferred from Chicago, and the diocese had been afterwards ably — 
directed by Right Rev. William H. Elder for many years; but 
his appointment as coadjutor to the venerable Archbishop Pur: — 
cell, of Cincinnati, left the see of Natchez vacant. The Very 1 
Rey. Francis Janssens was selected for the position, and he was — 
consecrated in the cathedral of St. Peter at Richmond on the 4 
Ist of May, 1881, by Archbishop Gibbons, assisted by Bishops — 
Becker, of Wilmington, and Keane, of Richmond, Bishop Elder | 
preaching the sermon on the occasion. The ceremony was the 4 
grandest ecclesiastical function ever seen in Richmond, and at- 
tracted the largest gathering known in the history of the Church i 
in the State. After the consecration Bishop Janssens made a 
most touching address to the members of the hierarchy and to 
his fellow-clergymen, whom he thanked for all their kindness. 4 
and brotherly feeling towards him from the day of their first if 
cordial welcome. He then proceeded to Europe, and after visite 
ing his native place, where he was received with a public ova 4 
tion, and with rapture by the loving mother whom he had left 
for God's service, he went to Rome, and then, returning to nt 
country, took possession of his diocese. oe 
The ability shown at Richmond augurs a devoted and prof t- 
able admin‘stration at Natchez. Catholicity has not made s no 
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RT. REV. FRANCIS MORA, D.D. RT. REV. FRANCIS JANSSENS, D.D. 


Born at Vich, Spain, Nov. 25, 1827. Born at Tilburg, Holland, Oct. 17, 1847. 
Consecrated Bishop of Mossynopolis, May 20, 1873; Ordained Dec. 21, 1867; Consecrated Bishop of 
Bishop of Monterey and Los Angeles, May 12, 1878. Natchez, May 1, 1881. 
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' RT. REV. JOSEPH RADEMACHER, D.D. RT. REV. RUPERT SEIDENBUSH, D.D. 
Born Westphalia, Mich., Dec. 3, 1840. Born in Munich, Bavaria, Oct. 20, 1880. 
Ordained Ang. 2, 1863; Consecrated Bishop of Ordained in June, 1858; Consecrated Bishop of Halia 
Nashville, April 21, 1883, and Vicar-Apostolic of Northern Minnesota, May 
G 30, 1875. 
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| sare Pond prudence of his Lae the little grain of 
| tard-seed found by Bishop Chanche has grown. The Catho- 


“yearly baptisms of infants Nene 136: a parochial aa aslona 
Rehocls, chiefly under the care of. Lae communities, number 
nearly 2,000 pupils; and this body of Catholics has 53 churches, 

- attended by 30 priests, 
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DIOCESE OF NATCHITOCHES. 
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RIGHT REV. AUGUSTUS MARY MARTIN, 


First Bishop of Natchitoches. 


Aveustus Mary Martin was born in Brittany, France, and 


after a pious education was ordained priest. Though gentle 
and unassuming, he resolved to seek a foreign mission, and came 
to the United States in 184%. Having been received into the 
diocese of New Orleans, he was appointed chaplain to the Ursu- 
line nuns. As soon as he had acquired a knowledge of the mis- 
sion work he was made pastor of St. Martin’s Church, Attaka- | 
pas; in 1845 he was transferred to St. James’ parish, and two a 
years later was entrusted with the charge of St. Joseph’s Church, 
East Baton Rouge, attending also the dependent missions of the om 
Plains and Manchac. In all this parochial work he made him- | 
self singularly beloved by the people, and won the respect and 
esteem of his fellow-priests. His archbishop showed his confi- 
dence by making him vicar-forane. The Plenary Council of 
1852 recommended the division of the diocese of New Orleans, 
and a new see was erected at Natchitoches. To this the Rev. i 
Mr. Martin was elected on the 29th of July, 1853, and he re-— 
ceived episcopal consecration at the hands of Archbishop Blane — 
in New Orleans on the last day of November. His diocese com> — 
prised the more sparsely settled part of the State, lying north of 
the thirty-first degree. Natchitoches had been established as a “ 
French post as early as 1717, and a° priest was stationed there 
from time to time; not far off was the Spanish mission of San 
_ Miguel at Adayes, founded in 1715 by the Venerable Father 
_ Anthony Margil de Jesus. In our time a chureh dedicated 4 
St. Francis was erected at Natchitoches in 1826. The diocese ot 
Natchitoches when organized contained about twenty-five thou 
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ea aaa was a convent of the Sacred Heart. 
w As the population gained little by emigration, the great ob-. 
Pest of Bishop Martin was to give his people churches, priests,.. 
and schools to meet their wants, He encouraged and stimulated. 
a: erection of churches wherever they could be maintained, and. “A 
“succeeded so that he left more than sixty churches and chapels.. — 
ie or works of education and charity he introduced the Sisters of’ ae 
Mercy and thé Daughters of the Cross, an order founded by Sc. | 
nF a Vincent de Paul. 
i 4 _ After governing the diocese for twenty- two years he died. 
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a " Piously September 29, 1875. 


RIGHT REV. ANTHONY DURIER, 
Third Bishop of Natchitoches. 


Tue Right Rev. Anthony Durier, who succeeded to the 
mitre of Natchitoches after Archbishop Leray had governed the: 
diocese for nearly six years as administrator, was born at Rouen, 
_ France, in the year 1833, of a family which gave many of its. 
B, members to the priesthood and religious orders, one of them dy- 
_ ing as a missionary in China. Anthony was pursuing his theo.) ig 
me) logical studies at Lyons when with a fellow-seminarian he re " 
| _ sponded to an appeal of Archbishop Blane for priests for Louisi- 
é Se He came to the United States in 1855, and completed his: 
_ theological studies at Mount St. Mary’s of i West, where he 
Bes “acquired a familiarity with the English language. After being a 
~ ordained by Archbishop Purcell in 1856, he was stationed at | 
, Ne Chillicothe, but the next year began his Where ¢ in New Orleans as 
‘ _assistant priest at the cathedral of that city. From 1859 to his. 
| elevation to the episcopate he was the zealous, charitable, and. 
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ae cans by areca Leray on the 19th of March, 1885. : 


ee - DIOCESE OF NESQUALLY. 


RIGHT REV. AUGUSTINE MAGLOIRE BLANCHET, 


First Bishop of Nesqually. 


— Aveustrne Maciorrs ALExaNpER Buiancuer was born on 
the 22d of August, 1797, at Saint Pierre, Riviére du Sud, in the 
diocese of Quebec, and after a pious youth entered the seminary, 
and was ordained priest on the 3d of June, 1821. The young 
priest’s earliest missionary labors found their field in the islands 
of La Magdelaine and Chetican ; then he was stationed at Magré, 
in Cape Braton a in 1822. For iinteen years dating from 1826 
he exercised the holy ministry in the diocese of Montreal as 
parish priest of St. Luc de ’Assomption, St. Charles, Riviere 
Richelieu, and St. Joseph de Soulanges. His parish was the 
scene of some of the patriot risings in 1837. He was subse- — 
quently appointed by Bishop Bourget one of the canons of the — 
chapter of Montreal. When the Holy See, in 1845, erected the 
dioceses of Walla Walla and Fort Hall in Oregon, he was ap- 
pointed to Walla Walla, and was consecrated in the cathedral of 
Montreal on the 27th of September, 1846. The diocese embraced 
the territory between the Pacific and White Salmon River 3 
above the Cascades, the British possessions, and the Columbia 
River. The Jesuit Fathers had already begun missions among 
the Cceurs d’Alénes, Flatheads, and Kalispels, and Protestant — i, 
missionaries were engaged in attempting to gain converts In 
other native tribes. Bishop Blanchet set out from Montreal J a 
March, 1847, and reached Fort Walla Walla on the 5th of Sep. ek 
Lerten Deonieen by four Oblate Fathers and two cooulan al 
priests. His arrival excited great bitterness at the Protestant eK, 
missions, and the invitation of the Cayuse . chief Tamatowe 1 toi 
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the bishop added to the feeling. Before the bishop and his 
_ priests could begin any active mission work the Cayuses mur- 
_ dered Dr. Whitman, a Protestant missionary, and his wife ; 
another missionary, the Rev. Mr. Spalding, was saved from a 
Similar fate only by the exertions of one of Bishop Blanchet’s 
it priests, Rev. Mr. Brouillet. The bishop, then at Tamatowe’s 


Rewe 
(io abba 


Be camp, used every effort to rescue the whites held as prisoners 
' by the Indians and to prevent further crime; but, finding himself 


_ Was soon compelled to leave, and his house was burned, as well 
ee as the chapel. The Rev. Mr. Spalding, far from showing any 
| : gratitude to the men who saved his life, began at once to charge 

the Catholic bishop and clergy with complicity in the massacre 


_ pursued for years, and though the calumny has been again and 
a again refuted, it is repeated to this day. 

Bishop Blanchet in June, 1848, set out for the Umatilla mis- 
sion, but, being ordered back by the Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs, established the Dalles mission of St. Peter. 
| The Cayuse war prevented the progress of settlements, and, 
the difficulty of restoring missions being great, a change was 
made. The Sovereign Pontiff on the 31st of May, 1850, erected 
the see of Nesqually and transferred Bishop Blanchet to it in the 
following October. He took up his residence at Fort Vancouver, 
on the Columbia, and there he soon had a modest cathedral, 
while chapels rose at Olympia and Steilacoom, on the Cowlitz 


___ Walla was suppressed, and part of it, including the Dalles and. 
Cayuse territory, was annexed to Nesqually. | 


_ Oregon and in the Plenary Councils of Baltimore in 1852 and 
1866. 1h 
| When the Territory of Washington was organized in 1053 
_ the diocese of Nesqually was made to include it. Religion was 
at last making sure but steady progress, when the discovery of 
gold in California diverted immigrants, and even sent many from 
ae Oregon to that temptirig field. The Catholic population, of about 
| six thousand, lost severely, and even the number of priests. and 


_ DIOCESE OF NESQUALLY., BIR 


_ powerless, retired to St. Paul. Rev. Mr. Brouillet remained, but. 


and to inflame the public mind against them. This course he 


| River, and among the Chinooks. In 1853 the diocese of Walla 


Bishop Blanchet took part in the Provincial Council of | 
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chapels deelived. From 1856 the ecu nae s : ers: dof Charity, | 
who established an academy and hospital at Vancouver, and in 
time spread to Steilacoom, Walla Walla, St. Ignatius, and Tulalip. 
Through all the trials and difficulties that checkered his 
episcopate from the outset Bishop Blanchet labored on courage- | 
ously, seeking to do all that could be effected for his flock. In- 
February, 1879, he was relieved of the burden, which had become — oi 
too great for his years and health, and became titular Bishop oa 4 
Tbora, taking up his abode at St. Joseph’s Hospital, Vancouver. " | 
The diocese, when he transferred it to his successor, contained 16 — 
priests, 24 churches and chapels, Indian missions at Fort Colville, 
Yakima, and Tulalip, colleges at Vancouver and Walla Wallal 
with the numerous institutions of the Sisters of Charity, and a 
‘Catholic population which had grown to nearly twelve thousand. 


RIGHT REV. ZGIDIUS JUNGER, © a 
Second Bishop of Nesqually. 


Acipius JunarR was born on the 6th of April, 1833, at 
Bustscheid, near Aix-la-Chapelle, in the diocese of Vologne, and, “ 
after preparing by a pious youth and the study of years, was 
ordained priest on the 26th of July, 1862. Destined for the — 
American mission, he came to this country October 31, 1862. Ong 
reaching the diocese of Nesqually he was Ne at Walla — 
‘Walla City, and attended the church there with its dependent 4 
missions; but from 1864 he was attached to the cathedral of St. : 
ane and St. James at Vancouver. There his ability, zeal, — 
and piety made him favorably known. When the aged Bishong : 
Blanchet was at last permitted to resign the see which he had so — 
long filled, the Rev. Mr. Junger was elected Bishop of N esquallyy 
cand was consecrated on the 28th of October, 18:79 £ 
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ee Bishop Junger attended the Third Hey Council of 
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DIOCESE OF NEWARK. 


RIGHT REV. WINAND MICHAEL WIGGER, 


Third Bishop of Newark. 


Wiyanp M. WicceEr, who became third Bishop of Newark~ | 
Bishop Bayley, the first, having been promoted to the see of Bal- 


timore, and Bishop Corrigan, his successor, having been promoted 
to the see of Petra as coadjutor of New York—was born in the 
city of New York on the 9th of December, 1841, his parents, who 
had emigrated from Westphalia, having settled in that city. He 
pursued a classical course at St. Francis Xavier's College, under 
the Fathers of the Society of Jesus, and, resolving to serve God 
in his sanctuary, entered the Theological Seminary at Seton Hall, 
South Orange, New Jersey, where he remained some years; but 
in October, 1862, enrolled his name among the theological stu- 
dents at the college of Brignoli Sale, Genoa, where he completed 
his divinity course, winning the doctor's cap. He was ordained 


priest in 1865, and, returning to the diocese of Newark, became 


assistant priest at ihe baeedeal On the death of Rev. James 
D’Arcy he was appointed rector of St. Vincent’s Church, Madi- 
‘son, where he remained several years, enjoying the respect and 


attachment of his flock and of persons of all creeds, his only ab- ae 


sence being a temporary removal to Summit for his health. On 
the promotion of Bishop Corrigan the diocese of Newark was re- 
duced to the counties of Hudson, Passaic, Bergen, Essex, Morris, 


Union, and Sussex, the rest of the State being formed into the new ae 
Tipeese of Trenton. The Rey. Dr. Wigger, elected to the see of 
Newark, was consecrated in the cathedral at Newark on the 18th 
of October, 1881, by Archbishop Corrigan, assisted by Bishop 
McQuaid, of Rochester, and Bishop Loughlin, of Brooklyn. we 
324. Sh 


- of FF osperity. containing at the close of the year 1884 : 


os and fifty thousand Catholics, with eighty-eight churches 
ad one hundred and fifty-five priests. It had three colleges, 


ia hilaren | in the parochial schools, and aslve asylums and: hospi- 


tals. 


DIOCESE OF OGDENSBURG. 


RIGHT REY. EDGAR P. WADHAMS, 
First Bishop of Ogdensburg. 


Epear P. Wapuams, son of Luman Wadhams and Lucy ~ 
Bostwick, was born on the 21st of May, 1817, in the township — 
of Lewis, Essex County, N. Y., and was graduated at Middle. — 
bury College, Vermont. Brought up a Protestant, he resolved to 
prepare for the ministry, and went through the course of studies — 
at the Protestant Episcopal General Theological Seminary, New _ 
York. After receiving deacon’s orders in that denomination he 
became a missionary at Ticonderoga, but there.the doubts as to 
his religious position yielded to the power of reason enlightened — \ 
by prayer. Retaining his wish to serve in the ministry, he prov 
ceeded directly to St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, where he was ~ 
received into the Church by the Rev. Peter Fredet in June, 1846. 
Entering on the course of sound study, he received the tonsure 

and minor orders from Archbishop Eccleston, September 2, 

1847; deaconship, October 24, 1849, and was ordained priest in 

St. Mary’s Pro-Cathedral, Albany, by Right Rev. John McClos- 
key on the 15th of January, 1850. He was immediately appoint- 

ed assistant at the pro-cathedral, and retained the same position 

in the cathedral of the Immaculate Conception on its dedication 

in 1858 till he became rector in 1866. Acting also as vicar-gene- — 
ral of the diocese, his mission life was one of labor and consolation. ‘ 
When the diocese of Ogdensburg was set off he was appointed. — 
to it on the 15th of February, 1872, and was consecrated by 4 i 
Archbishop McCloskey, of New Vou assisted by Bishops de 
Goesbriand and Williams, in the Serna at Albany, on the: 3 
east of St. Pius V.—a pope who took a zealous interest in the 2 


“progress of the faith in our territory. Bishop Wadhams was a8 
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RT. REV. AEGIDIUS JUNGER, D.D. RT. REV. EDGAR P. WADHAMS, D.D. 


Born at Bartscheid, Germany, April 6, 833. Born at Lewis, N, Y., May 21, 1817. 
Ordained July 26, 1862; Consecrated Bishop of Ordained Jan. 15, 1850; Consecrated Bishop of 
Nesqualy, Oct. 28, 1879, Ogdensburg, May 5, 1872. 


RT. REV. WINAND M. WIGGER, D.D. RT. REV. JAMES O’CONNOR, D.D. 

Born in Néw York, Dec. 9, 1841. 
Ordained June 10, 1865: Consecrated Bishop of Ordained 1845; 
Newark, Oct. 18, 1881. 


Born at Queenstown, Ireland, Sept. 10, 1823. ' 
Consecrated Bishop of Dibona 
and Vicar Apostolic of Nebraska, Aug. 20, 1876. 
Transferred to the See of Omaha in 1885. 
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BP esitation, founded in the last century by a zealous Sulpi- 
tian, the Abbé Picquet. The diocese has an area of ten thousand 
five hundred square miles, including the Adirondack Mountains 
Bid some of the wildest scenery in the State. The population 
is scattered, the sixty-three thousand Catholics intermingled 
a rons a Abtal of three hundred thousand. 
_ Limited as the resources of Bishop Wadhams have been, he 
has been seconded in zeal by hard-working clergy and a fen 
Fr _ teady to make sacrifices. In this wilderness-diocese of New York 
ne State, during his administration, thirty-three churches have arisen 
( _ where there was never a church before, and churches already ex- 
a isting when he became Bishop of Ogdensburg none been rebuilt 
vor Peiivead. | 
| : S .Gradually, under the impulse he has given, provision is made 
i or the education of the rising generation, and there are twenty 
_ schools with about fifteen hundred pupils. The Oblate Fathers 
_ of the Immaculate Conception, now the great missionary body of 
Canada, have a house at Plattsburg, the Augustinians at Car- — 
 thage, the Franciscans at Croghan and Mohawk Hill, and the 
~ Missionary Fathers of the Sacred Heart at Watoriowe Thea 
‘ok d’Youville Sisters of Charity (Gray Nuns), Sisters of Charity, of 
pes and of St. Joseph, with Franciscan Sisters, supply fifty 
teachers for schools. Se 
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DIOCESE OF OMAHA, 


RIGHT REV. JAMES O’GORMAN, 
first Vicar-Apostolic. 


James Micuarn O’Gorman was born in the County Limerick, 
Treland, in 1809, and entered the Trappist Order at the age of 
nineteen, renouncing the world, and all preferments even in the 
Church. He was one of the first sent from Melleray to found a 


new monastery of Trappists in Iowa. There he showed himself. 


a religious full of the spirit of the Cistercian Order, discharging 
with zeal the ministry for the benefit of the souls placed under 
his care. When the Rev. Father Smyth was appointed to the 
see of Dubuque, Father O’Gorman became prior of New Melleray 
and governed the monastery with charity and prudence. In 1859 
the voice of the Holy Father called him from his cloister to as- 
sume the episcopate as Vicar-Apostolic of Nebraska. He was 
consecrated Bishop of Raphanea on the 8th of May. Everything 


“ _was to be done in the Territory. There were scattered Catholics, 


but only one or two churches, three priests, and not a single in- 


stitution of any kind. A monk of an austere, contemplative 


order, observing the strictest silence, seemed scarcely fitted for 
the task; but Bishop O’Gorman displayed all the powers of ad- 
Prisiation and organization. He induced zealous priests to 
join his vicariate, and aided them to build up church and school; 
he introduced Sisters of Mercy and Benedictine nuns, so that 


academies, schools, hospital, asylum soon attested Catholic life. 


When he laid down the burden there were twenty priests and 
as many churches under his care, many stations, and several In- 


_ dian missions. 
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While at Cincinnati in the summer of 187. 4 he was nitachean 
by cholera morbus, and died on the 4th of July, at the age of 
sixty-five. His remains were conveyed to Nebraska and laid in 
the cathedral of St. Philomena in the city of Omaha. 
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RIGHT REV. JAMES O’CONNOR, 
Lirst Bishop of Omaha. 


WE have seen the career of the Right Rev. Dr. O’Connor, the 
distinguished Bishop of Pittsburgh, and come now to sketch — 
briefly the career of his able brother. James O’Connor was born 
in Queenstown, Ireland, on the 10th of September, 1828, and, 
coming to this country in 1838, finished his preparatory studies 
in the Seminary of St. Charles Borromeo, Philadelphia, from 
which he was sent to the Urban College at Rome. Trained | % 
there to the soundest philosophy and theology by the eminent 
professors of the College of the Propaganda, he was ordained in 
the Eternal City on the feast of the Annunciation in the year 
1845. On his return to this country he was for seven years en- a 
gaged in missionary duties in the diocese of Pittsburgh. In 1857 
he was appointed superior of St. Michael’s Theological and Pre- 
paratory Seminary at Glenwood, near Pittsburgh, and organized 
the different, departments, directing the whole so ably that he 
was compelled to erect an additional wing in 1362 to accommo- 
date the increased number of students. Ae 

Resigning his position in the following year, he was appoint. oe 
ed Director of the Seminary of St. Charles Borromeo at Over-— a” 
brook, near Philadelphia, filling also the chairs of philosophy, ee, 
moral theology, and ecclesiastical history, until the year 1862, 


Dominie’s Church, Holmesburg. In 1876 he was elected Vicatl 4 
Apostolic of Nabricke, and was consecrated titular Bishop of a 
_ Dibona on the 20th of August. He founded visite Collec 


my 


¢ Fathers of the Society of Je esus, 


| es es priests, one ahead sie ‘ity churches, and six 
charitable institutions, six academies, and seventeen parochial 


Hirst Bishop of Peorta. oe 


Joun Lancaster Spatprne was born at Lebanon, Ky., on the — 
2d of June, 1840, “coming,” as Bishop Rosecrans well said on the — 
day of his consecration, “from a family of priests who have sup- — 
ported the fabric of our religion in this country, and will main- — 
tain its honor, not only among Catholics, but will defend it also 4 
among those who are not Catholics.” After brilliant studies in — 
America and Europe he was ordained by dispensation on the 19th 
of December, 1863, and was recognized as a priest of great intel. 
lectual ability and high culture, in general literature as well as_ 
in the lore of the tee aa “4 

Returning to his native State, he was appointed one of the — 
clergy of the cathedral at Louisville, where he remained till ~ 
1870, when he took charge of St. Augustine’s Church, which had 
been opened for colored Catholics. He also acted as secretary 
and chancellor of the diocese till 1873, when he removed to New | 
York and became one of the priests laboring in the large and 
important parish of St. Michael. His eloquence and ability led 
to frequent applications for his services in the pulpit on impor. 
tant occasions, while his zeal and prudence showed his fitness for“ 
more Peoaneile duties than had hitherto been assigned to him. - 

When the diocese of Peoria was formed in Illinois, in 1877, | 
the Rev. Dr. Spalding was selected for the new see, and was con: 
secrated on the feast of St. Philip and St. James, the Ist day o: , 
May, in the cathedral of New York, by His Eminence John € Car. | 
dinal McCloskey, Archbishop of New York, Bishop Roceoraiiag 
of Columbus, preaching on the occasion. i 


The asheaue confided to his care comprised the ON por ti 
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HE . the close of the year 1884 there were in the district finder his 
_ episcopal charge 15Y churches, 109 priests, 8 academies, 41 paro- 
iW chial schools with nearly 7,000 pupils, 5 hospitals, and an orphan 
asylum. The Catholic Bor aniian had increased in a remarkable 
degree, the annual baptisms being 3,574. 
, Pahop Spalding has co-operated actively in the movement for 
_ Catholic colonization, and his own diocese, as well as others fur- _ 
ther West, show the benefit resulting from the effort to aid immi- — 
ar grants in taking up lands for their new homes where they can : 
enjoy the consolations of their religion. a 
The project of a great annie University in the United © 
States is also one for which Bishop Spalding has labored assidu- 
ously, his project being encouraged by the Third Plenary Coun- _ 
cil of Baltimore, which adopted his plans in 1884, a noble | 
hearted young Bapiolie lady, Miss Caldwell, having given $300,- f 
i 000 to begin the great undertaking. 


DIOCESE OF PITTSBURGH. 


RIGHT REV. MICHAEL O’CONNOR, 
first Bishop of Pittsburgh. 


LixEe many of the able and energetic bishops of the United 


States, the Right Rev. Michael O’Connor was a native of Ire- 
land. He was born near Cork September 27, 1810, and, after re- 
ceiving his earlier training at Queenstown, was sent to France to 
follow a course for the priesthood, to which he aspired. From 
his talents and piety he was selected by the Bishop of Cloyne as 


a student at the Urban College in Rome.» The learning and — 


ability displayed in his qorenca) of his theses for the doctor’s cap 


attracted the attention of all. He was ordained priest June 1, 
1833, and was appointed to the chair of Holy Scripture in the 


Propaganda, and vice-rector of the Irish College. After dis- 
charging the duties of parish priest at Fermoy, in the diocese of 
Cloyne, for some time, he came to Philadelphia in 1839 on the 
invitation of Dr. Kenrick, who desired to secure the services of 


the learned priest for his seminary of St. Charles Borromeo. Of 


that institution he soon became president; but while thus ab- 


sorbed in scholastic duties he did not forego the work of a mis- Aa 
sionary priest, taking charge of stations, and building a church, 


which he dedicated to St. Francis Xavier. His veneration for x 
that Apostle of the Indies was an indication of his desire to en- 


ter the Society of Jesus—a desire which he never abandoned. 


In 1841 he was appointed vicar-general of the western pare 


of the diocese of Philadelphia, and pastor of St. Paul’s Church 
in Pittsburgh. The historian of that portion of the State says 
that his arrival marked a new era. ial churches, a in ae 
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a mea Boe Which, as a Bea of the Propaganda, he anna not. 
take without Brest sanction from Rome. But when he obtained. 
. an audience of the Holy Father he was forbidden to rise till he 
| a eee nisca to accept the mitre as first Bishop of Pittsburgh. He. 
| is ‘was consecrated in St. Agatha’s Church, in Rome, on the feast of- 
_ the Assumption, 1848, by Cardinal Fransoni. 
ae He visited laa and, obtaining some candidates for the’ 
He Be stood and Sishore of Mien reached Pittsburgh in Decem- 
_ ber. The diocese comprised fourteen counties, over which were 
scattered some twenty-five thousand Catholics, attended by four- 
teen priests. There were only thirty-three churches and one or-- 
phan asylum. The only religious orders were the Priests of the: 
Most Holy Redeemer and the Sisters of Charity. This district. 
had in earlier times been the field of labor of the great mission- 
ary Prince Dmitri A. Galitzin, who endeavored to build up Ca- 
tholic colonies near his church at Loreto. Here in 1847 the 
Franciscan Brothers, invited by Bishop O’Connor, established a. 
house of their teaching order. The year before the Rev. Boni-- 
face Wimmer began a community of the order of St. Benedict.. 
It has grown into a congregation, of which he was in 1884 arch- 
abbot. The Benedictines have a great Abbey of St. Vincent’s: 
near Latrobe, and several abbeys and many priories, filiations. 
of St. Vincent’s, exist in the United States, the missionaries. 
laboring in college or parochial work, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. Bishop O’Connor also obtained a colony of Passionists. — 
from Rome in 1852, and these austere religious have increased, 
and by their missions revived the faith in thousands. Among!) 
other aids the bishop also obtained some Sisters of Notre Dame, ce 
The diocese had increased so much that in 1852 the Plenaryia% Hi 
Council solicited its division, and a new see was erected at Erie. __ 
To this Bishop O’Connor was transferred J uly 29, 1853; but as.) ae 
Dr. Young was reluctant to replace him at Piteehish Bishop 
O’Connor returned to that see. CM 
His cathedral had been destroyed by fire in 1851, but he had a 
at once begun the erection of a new and finer edifice. This was. 
dedicated with great solemnity on the 24th of June, 1855. But 
the active zeal of Bishop O’Connor was arrested by softening of | a 
a the brain, attended with great pain, and he SSO eal sought re- 


Bey 


a ‘mantown, of which he was {Pastor water he was selected as 


lief from the responsibilities of his bishopa In May, 160, Pope : 


Pius IX. permitted him to resign his see, and Dr. 0’ Gontor at 
once carried out the project of his early years by entering the 
Society of Jesus. At this time the diocese of Pittsburgh alone 
contained eighty-six priests and seventy-seven churches, with a 
seminary, a college, academies, and schools, as well as charitable 
institutions. The population was Caneel at fifty thousand, 

In the order which he entered he edified all by his humility 
and piety. As his health permitted he discharged the ministry 
in the confessional and the pulpit, and especially in giving re- 
treats to religious communities. He died most piously amid his _ 
religious brethren at Woodstock, in Maryland, on the 18th of — 4 
October, 1872. The historian of the Pittsburgh diocese, Rev. A. 
A. Lambing, justly styles him “one of the most brilliant lights 
that has ever shed its lustre on the Church in the United States,” 


RIGHT REV. MICHAEL DOMENEG, 
Second Bishop of Pittsburgh. aes a 


Micnarn Domenro was born at Rioz, near Tarragona, in a 
Spain, in 1816, and at an early age corresponded to a vocation 
to the priesthood. While studying at the Spanish capital the 4 
disturbed state of his native country induced him to proceed to — 
France. Continuing his course there under the Priests of the — 
Congregation of the Mission, he joined that family of St. Vincent a 
de Paul, and came to the United States in 1837 with the Very — a 
Rev. J che Timon. Completing his studies at the seminary of they 
order at the Barrens, Missouri, he was ordained June 29, 1839. 
After acting as professor at St. Mary’s College he Pandedse Ving 
cent’s Male Academy at Cape Girardeau in 1842, and was we 


ie 1845 he was sent to Pennsylvania, and, after some servic 
at Nicetown, erected the church of St. Wastont de Paul in Gel 
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i ‘aur Nae “cessor a oe O’Connor.” ‘He was consecrated in the cathedral 
at Pittsburgh by Archbishop Kenrick, of Baltimore, on the 9th 
H, of December, 1860. The progress of religion continued during 
_ the administration of Bishop Domenec, several new churches 
» _ having been erected. The bishop visited Rome in 1862 and 
_ again in 1867 to attend the canonizations in those years. In 
_ 1875 the diocese of Pittsburgh was regarded ‘as too large for a 
single bishop, as it contained 115 churches, 160 priests, and, as 
__was believed, 200,000 Catholics. A new see was erected at Al- 
legheny. To this Bishop Domenec was transferred on the f1th 
_, of January, 1876, being succeeded in Pittsburgh by Right Rev. 
' Dr. Tuigg. The organization of the new diocese engaged Bishop 
—__ Domenee’s attention, and, ever zealous and active, he doubtless 
planned many things for its advantage. But the division of the 
diocese entailed difficulties which he had not foreseen. In order 
to bring all questions to a decision Dr. Domenec proceeded to 
Rome in 1877, but, finding the matter a difficult one, he resigned 
the see of Allegheny on the 2th of July and retired to Barce- 
lona. ‘There. he impressed all by his eloquence and zeal. To- 
_ward the close of the year he set out for his native city, but at 
Tarragona was seized with a fatal illness, and expired calmly on 
the 7th of January, 1878. 


RIGHT REV. JOHN TUIGG, 


t Third Bishop of Pittsburgh. 


divinity irntties begun at the Missionary College of All-Hallows’, 


burgh. He was ordained May 14, 1850, and while assistant at 
the cathedral founded the Deh of St. Bridget, beginning to 
- erect the church; but in 1853 he was assigned to the important 
ys: mission of Antuoni of which he was the first resident pastor. 


f 


Drumcondra, were completed at St. Michael’s Seminary, Pitts- 


Tue Right Rey. John Tuigg, Bishop of Pittsburgh, is a native 
of Ireland, born in the County Cork in the year 1820. His” 


» . 


‘The diocese committed to his care was no slight burden, but on 


despaired of; but he rallied, and, though thrice stricken with 


‘burgh and Allegheny contained 192 priests, 182 churches, and 
44 chapels. ‘There were three colleges, six academies, and sixty- 


pupils. The religious orders were numerous: Benedictine monks, — 
‘Capuchin and Carmelite friars, Passionists, Redemptorists, — 


: Mreed ‘the 
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church. A very fine school-building was the next work, and, in a : 


the hands of Sisters of Charity, the parochial school das been a 
- great blessing. 


Rev. Mr. Tuigg had charge also of several dependent missions, 


and, having been appointed vicar-forane of the eastern part of the 
diocese in 1869, soon required other priests to aid him. He then 
commenced a new church, which was dedicated in 1875. ae one 
Having been eRe to the see of Pittsburgh in the fol. 
lowing year, he was consecrated on the 19th of. March, 187 6, d 3 
by the Most Rev. James I. Wood, Archbishop of Philadelphia i 


the resignation of Bishop Domenec the administration of Alle- | 
gheny was also confided to him. The arduous duties proved too 
trying even for his vigorous constitution. In December, 1882, 
he was prostrated by an attack of heart-disease and his life was 


paralysis, recovered ae to sna the dioceses under 
his care. rh 
At the close of the year 1884 the united dioceses of Pitts. aa 


five parochial schools attended by nearly twenty thousand _ ‘ 


Priests of the Holy Ghost and the Immaculate Heart of a 
Franciscan Brothers, Benedictine and Ursuline nuns, Sisters off 


_ Charity, of Mercy, of St. Joseph, of St. Agnes, of St. Francis, of ; 


Poor, School Soe of Notre Dame, teach ae ignorant, ministe: 
-to the afflicted, or strive to reform the erring. : ea 
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RT. REV. JOHN L. SPALDING, D.D. RT. REV. RICHARD PHELAN, D.D. 


Born at Lebanon, Ky., June 2, 1840. Born in Ireland, Jan. 1, 1825. 
Ordained Dec, 19, 1863; Consecrated Bishop of Ordained May 4, 1854; Consecrated Bishop of Cebyra 
Peoria, May 1, 1877. and Coadjutor of Pittsburgh, Aug. 24, 1885. 


RT. REV. JOHN TUIGG, D.D. RT. REV. JAMES A. HEALY, D.D. 
: ; Born Co. Cork. Ireland, in 1820. Born near Macon, Ga., in 1830. 
Ordained May 14, 1850; Consecrated Bishop of Cousecrated Bishop of Portland, June 2, 1875. 


Pittsburgh, March 19, 1876. 


" ‘RIGHT REV. RICHARD PHELAN, DD, 


Bishop of Cebyra and Coadjutor to the Bishop of Pittsburgh. 


a _ Tue Right Rev. Richard Phelan, son of Michael Phelan and 
~ Mary Keoghan, was born on the 1st day of January, 1825, near 


Ld 


es the small town of Ballyragget, in the County of Kilkenny, Ire- 
y Jand, the oldest of a family of nine, four of whom devoted them- 
_ selves to the service of God. After attending schools near his 
_ home, and receiving private instruction, he entered St. Kyran’s 
_ College, Kilkenny, about 1844, and, finding no vacancy in the 
_ seminary of his native diocese, accepted an invitation from Bishop 
O’Connor and was one of six who came to Pittsburgh in J anuary, 
1850. He made his divinity course at St. Mary’s Theological 
Seminary, Baltimore, and was ordained priest at Pittsburgh, May _ 
4, 1854, by Bishop O’Connor. He was first stationed in Indiana 
County, but repaired to Pittsburgh to aid the clergy of that citys 
during the cholera then raging. After three years’ service inv) 
Pittsburgh Cathedral he was sent to Freeport, where he found — 
heavy debts to meet and a large district to attend. Succeeding Dr. — 
Mullen at St. Peter’s Church, Allegheny, he built a new church, | 
costing $150,000, on a more advantageous site, and paid nearly — 
all its cost as well as that of schools. In 1876 this church be- . 
came the pro-cathedral of the new diocese of Allegheny. In — 
1881 Dr. Phelan was administrator of the dioceses of Pittsburgh i 
and Allegheny during the absence of Bishop Tuigg, and was 
next made vicar-general. When Bishop Tuigg was stricken with | 
partial paralysis, and recovery seemed remote, the Very Rev. Dr. ve 
Phelan was selected by the Pope as coadjutor. He was conse- 
crated August 2, 1885, at Pittsburgh by Archbishop Ryan, and i 
entered on the discharge of the episcopal duties which Bishop _ 
Tuige’s health precluded him from performing. Bishop Phelan 
continued to reside in Allegheny, St. Peter’s again enjoying the 3 
_ presence of one invested with the episcopal dignity. Sear 
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DIOCESE OF PORTLAND, 


— 


~ 


RIGHT REV. DAVID W. BACON, 


First Bishop of Portland, 


Davin W. Bacon was born in the city of New York in the 
year 1814, and after an academic course he was sent to the Sul- 
pitian Seminary, Montreal, and subsequently entered Mount St. 
Mary’s College, Emmittsburg, where he was distinguished for 
his brilliant and studious course. After his ordination by Arch- 
bishop Eccleston, on the 13th of December, 1838, he returned to 
the diocese of New York. One of the first positions of the 
young priest was that of assistant at Utica, but he was soon ap- 
pointed to organize a new parish in Brooklyn. He acquired an 
unfinished building begun as a revolt from the Church, and on 
the foundation reared a church which he dedicated to Our Lady 
in her Assumption. His flock, at first poor and scanty, gradu- 
ally increased, many converts being won by the zealous priest. 
Though gentle, he was firm, and his decision saved the church of 
St. James from destruction by a mob. During seasons of sick. 
ness and epidemics Rev. Mr. Bacon was untiring and fearless, 
In time he projected a new church to meet the wants of Catho- Hi, 
lics in the growing city, and, collecting money from house to 
house, began the church of St. Mary, “Star of the Sea”; but 
though he nearly completed it, he refused to leave his old parish. — 

He was, however, summoned to a higher charge, having been 
appointed to the new see of Portland. The diocese of which Bh’ 
was the spiritual centre comprised the two States of Maine and 
_ New Hampshire, where Catholics were few, but prejudice andin- 
tolerance intense. A year before a zealous and blameless priest, : 
the Rev. John Bapst, was tarred and feathered, by order of a — 
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o hewn meeting, at Ellsworth, ha churches in New Hampshire—a 
E State i in which to this day no Catholic can hold office—had been 
_ attacked and burned. 
_. Bishop Bacon was consecrated in the church of the Immacu- 
= Mate Conception, Portland, April 22, 1855, and courageously un- 
: dertook to extend Catholicity in the Aeon: field assigned to 
him, in which there were estimated to be thirty thousand Catho- 
" lics, but only ten priests in the two States attending the humble 
churches. Yet Catholicity had been the first to plant the altar 
o in Maine, at Boone Island and Mount Desert; and there were in 
the State Catholic Indians, descendants of the converts of early 
Jesuit, Capuchin, and Recollect. Bishop Bacon began his work 
: iy with judgment and zeal. Aided by the friends his course had 
made in Brooklyn, he was enabled to meet some pressing wants. 
The Sisters of Mercy came in response to his call for aid, and 


fields. Year by year the progress of the faith could be seen, and 
after an administration of nearly twenty years he had a fine 
cathedral, sixty-three churches, fifty-two priests, twenty-three pa- 
rechial schools, and nearly eighty thousand Catholics. In 1874 
; his health failed, and, in hopes of regaining strength, he visited 
__ Europe with Archbishop McCloskey. On reaching Brest it was 
____—inecessary to convey him to an hospital. Rallying after a time, 
a he longed to return to America, but reached New York only to 


_ expire, at St. Vincent’s Hospital, soon after his arrival, November 
fd) 5) 1874. 
' _—__—sCORIGHT REV. JAMES AUGUSTINE HEALY, 


Second Bishop of Portland. 


¥ 


Georgia, but was educated in the North, having passed several 
_ years in Quaker schools on Long Island and New Jersey. He 
then entered the college of the Holy Cross at Worcester, Massa- 


churches began to arise, while zealous priests came to open new ~ 


JAmMes Avuaustine Hrany was born in 1830 near Macon, — 


Be chusetts, where he was graduated in 1849. Feeling that he was 


Ms 


called by Gua! to the Seaeaacuioal rie he the 
theological seminary in Montreal directed by ‘ie Sulpitians, — 
and completed his course in the institution at Paris directed by “oy 
the same association of learned priests. 

On returning to the diocese of Boston, to qohich hie had_be- 
come attached, he was stationed at the bared where he acted 
for many years as chancellor and secretary. He then became 
pastor of St. James’ Church, Boston, holding the position for nine 
years, winning the respect of his fellow-priests and the attach- 
ment of the flock confided to him. From this position he was _ 
summoned by the voice of the Holy Father to assume the bur- 
den of the episcopate. He was consecrated patoP of Portland 
on the 2d of June, 1875. 

During his nine years’ administration more than thirty 1 new 
churches were erected, and the clergy rose from fifty-two to eighty. 
nine. The immigration of Catholics from Europe was more than 
equalled by the influx of Canadians, who settled in the factory: 
towns and drew priests of their own language from the neighbor- 
ing Dominion. ‘To meet the wants of his people Bishop Healy 
introduced Sisters of Charity, Sisters of the Congregation of Notre 
Dame, as well as Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus and Mary a 
from Canada, and also Marianite Sisters of the Holy Cross and E 
Sisters of the Good Shepherd. | | 

In 1884 the Holy See erected ‘the State of New Hanvehive 
iato a diocese, of which Manchester became the episcopal see, — 
Bishop Healy retaining the less promising field of Maine, which 
now constitutes the diocese of Portland. After the division the 
diocese of Portland had 51 priests, 55 churches, and 11 chapels, 
with 8 academies and 12 parochial schools, 8 of them for Indian — 
children, with more than 3,000 pupils under Catholic a in 
Sisters a Mercy, of Guatin, of the Good Shepherd, and of the — 
Congregation of Notre Dame acted as teachers and conducted — 4 
asylums. ‘The annual baptisms were 2, 690, mee 
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DIOCESE OF PROVIDENCE. 


RIGHT REV. THOMAS F. HENDRICKEN, 
first Bishop of Providence. 


_ ProvipEnce was for a time the residence of the Bishop of 
Hartford, but, a division being made in the diocese, the Rhode 
“Island capital became an episcopal see. Right BBY. Thomas F. 
Hendricken, the first Bishop of Providence, was born in the ca- ae 

thedral parish of the city of Kilkenny, Ireland, on the 5th of. oe 
May, 1827, his parents being John Hendricken ind Anne Maher. — 
After preliminary studies in McDonald’s Academy, Kilkenny, he | 
entered St. Kyran’s College in that city, and showed such ability 
that he was selected as one of the few to enter the great theo- | i 
logical seminary at Maynooth in 1847. He was ordained at All- 
Hallows’ College, Dublin, April 29, 1858, by the Right Rey. Ber. a 
nard O'Reilly, of Haniterdi to Paot he bad offered his services, 

- His earliest missions in ia were at the cathedral in Provie : n 

dence, at St. Joseph’s, in the same city, at Woonsocket and New- q 
port. On the 17th of January, 1854, he was appointed pastor of | : 

‘St. Joseph’s, West Winsted, Conn., id on the 5th of July in: the ‘ 

ig ensuing year was stationed at Waethery, in the same State, 
This became a permanent field of labor, and for seventeen years rt . “A 

_ he was the zealous pastor of Waterbury and of the missions de- on 
pendent on it. j 

Ke What he accomplished in this parish commended him to ee 

_ higher appointment, and on the division of the diocese of Hart 

ford he was selected as Bishop of Providence. The district ae 

: * placed under his charge comprised the State of Rhode Island, a 

Be re oecther with Bristol, Barnstable, and part of Plymouth County va My 

Be in Massachusetts, and the islands of Martha’s Vineyard and Nar an ae o 


Be ae 
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Bishop Herirck on was consecrated bichon on the osth of ‘ " 


April, 1872, and proceeded to organize his diocese. 
During the Revolutionary war the chaplains of the French 


army and navy officiated in Rhode Island. The famous convert, 


Rev. John Thayer, had visited Newport as early as 1791, and 
ministered to the Catholics there, and they were occasionally 
visited in later years; but it was not till’ 1828 that Rey. Robert 


D. Woodley, purchasing an old school-house, opened the first — 
church in that city. In the same year a lot was given for a — 


church in Providence. From such small beginnings the faith 
grew, and when Bishop Hendricken assumed the direction of 
his diocese Providence had ten churches, that of St. Peter and 
St. Paul becoming his pro-cathedral, and there were thirty-three 
churches outside the limits of his episcopal city. The Catholic 
body had grown to the imposing strength of 125,000, and there 
were institutions directed by Brothers of the Christian Schools, 
Sisters of Mercy, and Sisters of Charity. Yet there was work 
to be done, and the bishop zealously undertook it. Canadian- 
French had settled in the factory-towns, and Portuguese in the 


fishing-villages on the coast, once the nursery of hardy New 
England seamen. These needed priests able to address them in 


their own language. Ladies of the Sacred Heart and Ursuline 
nuns established academies of a higher grade than any yet in 
the diocese, Sisters of the Holy Names and of the Holy Cross in- 
creased the number of teachers, while the Little Sisters of the 
Poor opened a Home for the Aged. Nearly a hundred priests 
were laboring in 1884 in this diocese, and there were fifty-five 
churches ; parochial schools are numerous, and the attendance 
reaches Hears ten thousand, the whole Catholic population 
being estimated at 156,000, the baptisms in Rhode Island in 


1883 being 38,602, and in Massachusetts 2,500. A large and im- 


posing outhedral: worthy of the diocese, was nearly Conds In 
1884, 


a DIOCESE OF RICHMOND. 


RIGHT REV. PATRICK KELLY, 
Kirst Bishop of Richmond. 7 


Pe eciia had, as a colony, closed her doors against the 


a ; “s Catholic. Lord Balnatere was not permitted to land, and when 


_ his son founded a home for Catholics in Maryland the fanati- 
cism in the older colony left traces of its bitterness in the penal 
laws on her statute-book. There were few Catholics in Virginia 


at the period of our Revolution, and few emigrants of the an. — in 


cient faith ventured to settle. Yet, small as the body was, there — 
were malcontents, chiefly at Norfolk, where a plot was formed — 
to bring in a Jansenist bishop from Holland. About 1820 they 


succeeded in persuading the Sovereign Pontiff that the Catholics ma 


of Virginia were neglected, and that, as they were able and 
willing to maintain a bishop, the State ought to be formed into 
a separate diocese. 

The see of Richmond was erected in 1820, and the Rev. 
Patrick Kelly, President of Birchfield College, was selected as 
_ first bishop. He was consecrated at Kilkenny on the 24th of 
August, 1820, by the Most Rev. Archbishop Troy, of Dublin, 
and j in January of the next year reached Norfolk. He found 
but seven churches in the whole State, four of them airenena by 
priests living in Maryland. The resources of the Catholics 
proved to have been grossly exaggerated, and the learned bishop 
opened a school at Norfolk in order to maintain himself, the 
congregation being unable to support him. He struggled ae 
fully to afford the scattered Catholics the consolations of their 


religion, but the difficulty of travel and communication at that 
period made it no easy task to reach them. After a year’s 


a) _ arduous service egueD Kelly's mane failed, and in July, 1822, 


which ie held ce his death, October 8, 1829, | leaving. a repa 


tation for piety and earnest ane in his opieen nat functions. 


RIGHT REV. RICHARD VINCENT WHELAN, 
Second Bishop of Richmond and First Bishop of Wheeling. 


ae Arter the departure of Bishop Kelly the administration of ys : 
the diocese of Richmond was committed to the Archbishop of 
Baltimore and his successors in that see, nor was it till twenty me 
years later that the Catholic body in Virginia had grown aoe ar. 
large as to require a resident bishop. 

Right Rev. Richard Vincent Whelan, selected as the second - 
Bishop of Richmond, was born in Baltimore on the 28th of © 
January, 1809. After some years spent at Mount St. Mary’s 
College, Emmittsburg, he was sent to Paris, where he pursued 
studies for the priesthood under the disciples of the Venerable 
Mr. Olier. He was ordained in 1832 and was soon after sent to | 
Virginia; he traversed a large part of the State, finding scattered _ 
Catholics, but meeting great courtesy from the people at large. 
Martinibure became his central mission, whence he attended © 
Harper’s Ferry, trudging to and from it on foot. He also made 
missionary excursions to Winchester and Bath. To aid him in 4 
his work he obtained three Sisters of Charity, who founded a_ A 
house at Martinsburg. When, in 1838, Archbishop Eccleston — 
found that Virginia had a Catholic population of nine thousand, ; 
and eight churches, he ae the Holy See to fill the long: 


Richmond under the Sisters of Charity, acd a school at N orfolk ’ 
which he committed to other members of that community. ones 
mend Meta hes piskiod ms eee au, became uy aware i 


ion and prospects of his flock. Catholics were increas-. 


ing so much in numbers in Western Virginia that in 1846 he 
reso. ved to take up his residence at Wheeling. Here he found 
ioe _ more abundant work; but as the distance from Richmond was 
i great, he felt that it was necessary to have a bishop in each city. 
"The Fathers of the Seventh Council of Baltimore, adopting his 
"view, petitioned the Holy See for a division of the diocese. The 
Hm. see of Wheeling was erected by a bull of July 28, 1850, and 
Bishop Whelan was transferred to it, When he fixed his 
residence in the western city its Catholic population did not 
exceed six hundred, and they had one small church. Outside 
- the city there was one other church in the new diocese. Yet 
_ Bishop Whelan resolved to erect a cathedral, and, purchasing one 
fine house for a convent-school and another for a site of his pro- 
_ jected church, took it down to lay the corner-stone. By the 
"time it was ready for use there were two priests attached to the 
cathedral, a large school taught by six seminarians, and an 
academy under Visitation nuns. The rest of his diocese was not ; 
neglected. He traversed mountain and stream to visit his flock, | 
preaching in churches, court-houses, administering confirmation, — 
encouraging his hard-working priests. His activity and courage — 
_ were great, and even advancing age could not diminish them. 
On one of his visitations he was prostrated by illness, and had 
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_ of Wheeling might have died uncared for. 

In 1858 the Sisters of St. Joseph opened an hospital; in 

1866 a college was begun at Wheeling, and at Parkersburg a 
_ Visitation academy and a high-school for boys were opened. 


academies at Charleston and Grafton. 


<i 


"He died piously at St. Agnes’ Hospital, Wheeling, July 7, 1874, 
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i not a charitable family taken him in and nursed him the Bishop Ms : a 


The Sisters of St.°J oseph also enlarged their work, establishing — a 


RIGHT REV. JOHN MoGILL, — 


Third Bishop of Richmond. 


Joun McGixz was born in Philadelphia, November 4, 1809, his 
parents, James McGill and Lavinia Dougherty, natives s [rolaud, 
having settled and married there. Bardstown became the home 
of the family in 1818, and two years after John entered St. 
Joseph’s College at its opening. His father, liberally educated | 
himself, wished his son to enjoy every advantage. He was grad-  ~ 
uated in due time with distinguished honor, — He studied law, . 
and fame and wealth seemed certain, but he threw all aside to_ Oe 
enter the seminary, where he was trained to the spirit and learn: i 
ing befitting a priest by the venerable Bishop David, by whom ~ 
he was Snlaibed June 13, 1835. As pastor of St. Peter's, — 
Lexington, and assistant at St. Louis’ Church, Louisville, his 
ministry was marked by success. In 1838 he was sent to Europe ~ 4 
to accompany the venerable Bishop Hlaget on his return to Ken- 
tucky. Then be resumed his duties in the parish, and as editor =~ 
of the Catholic Advocate made a decided impression on the pub- — iy 
lic mind in his clear and convincing articles). When a league — 
of Protestant ministers was formed to denounce Catholicity ma — 
series of sermons, Dr. McGill answered them so ably as to put | 
them onthe defensive and finally compel them to retire from ~ 
the field. He then published a criticism on some statements in o 
Macaulay’s “ England” in reply to Rev. James Craik. This was 
followed by a translation of Audin’s “Life of Calvin.” a 

Bishop Spalding made the learned and able clergyman his AS 
vicar-general, and in 1850 he was appointed to the see of Rich: | 
mond. He was consecrated by Archbishop Kenrick, of St. Louis, — 
on the 10th of November, in St. Joseph’s Church, Bardstown, 
where he had made his First Communion, received the tonsure — 
and holy orders. His aged parents were present to receive his i 
episcopal blessing. i 

In Virginia Bishop McGill found a warm welcome and ace tl 
quired tha esteem of all. He zealously undertook the dieu CG 
of the ree acting in concert with he me and ee yy 
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DIOCESE OF RICHMOND Bo SB 


comprised eastern Virginia and the valley formed by the Blue 
Ridge and Allegheny Mountains as far as Monroe County, where 
it crossed the valley and followed the Blue Ridge as the line di- 
viding it from the diocese of Wheeling. There were but ten 
churches in it and only eight priests. The Sisters of Charity from 


_ Emmittsburg had two institutions in the diocese, combining orphan 
asylum and school. Under his administration churches were 


erected and dedicated at Norfolk, Fortress Monroe, Richmond, 
Fredericksburg, Warrenton, and at Fairfax Station. His dio- 
cese was the great battle-ground of the civil war, and the Catholic 
churches fared ill at the hands of both armies. The church at 
Bath was destroyed by fire while used as quarters by Confed- 


-_ erate soldiers. The United States troops stabled their horses in 
_ the church at Winchester and utterly wrecked it. Bishop Mc- 


Gill had therefore a heavy charge, but he formed a little semi- 
nary, and after the war introduced the Visitation and the Bene- 
dictine nuns, who gave Richmond fine academies, and Sisters of 
the Holy Cross, who established a similar institution in Alexan- 
dria, He had fourteen parochial schools—a large number for a 
Catholic population of not more than seventeen thousand. 

Bishop McGill visited Rome at the definition of the Immacu- 
late Conception in 1852, and to attend the General Council of 
the Vatican. While Bishop of Richmond he published “The 
True Church” and “Faith the Victory.” His health failed in 
1871, and he made a farewell visit to his relatives in Kentucky. 
Upon his return he gradually grew worse, and, after great suffer. 
ing, expired Sunday, January 14, 1872. 


RIGHT REV. JOHN J. KEANE, 
Lifth Bishop of Richmond. 


Joun J. Kane was born at Ballyshannon, County Donegal, 
Treland, on the 12th of September, 1839, and came with his 


*e family to the United States when he was seven years old. He 
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received tis early education in Baltimore, and, after a lassen 
course at St. Charles’ College, entered St. Mary’s Seminary, 


Baltimore, and was ordained in 1866. He was immediately ap- 
pointed assistant pastor of St. Patrick’s Church in the city of 
Washington, and labored in that position with such zeal and 
earnestness that he was selected in 1878 to fill the see of Rich- 
mond. He was consecrated on the 25th of August m that year. 


The State in which the first Catholic altar in our land was 
reared by the sons of St. Dominic, ere the sixteenth century 


had reached its zenith, had not been favorable to the growth of 
the Church of the living God. In colonial days it had degraded 
the children of the faith to the level of the negro slave; in 1878 
only twenty-two churches were to be found in the Old Dominion 
where Divine Worship was offered to the Most High. 

Bishop Keane has taken an active part in the organization of 
Catholic societies throughout the country. He was one of the 


leading members of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore in 


1884. In 1885 his diocese contained thirty-five churches, with 
twenty-seven priests, four academies, thirty-two parochial schools 
with more than two thousand pupils. 


ieee v. 1. F. HENDRICKEN, D.D. 
Born in Kilkenny, Ireland, May 5, 1827. 
Ordained April 29, 1853; Consecrated Bishop of 
Providence, April 28, 1872. 


RT. REV. JOHN J. KEANE, D.D. 


Born at Ballyshannon, Ireland, Sept. 12, 1839. 
Ordained in 1866; Consecrated Bishop of 
Richmond, Aug, 25, 1878. 


RT. REV. BERNARD J. McQUAID, D.D. 


Born in the City of New York, Dec. 15, 1823. 
Ordained July 16, 1848; Consecrated Bishop of 
Rochester, July 12, 1868. 


3 


RTs REV. J3> CUCNEBAZ 2. OO: 

Born at Ause, France, Jan. 12, 1828. 
Ordained Feb. 19, 1853; Consecrated Bishop of 
San Antonio, May 8, 1881. 
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DIOCESE OF ROCHESTER, 


RIGHT REV. BERNARD J. McQUAID, 


bie es Lirst Bishop of Rochester. 


- Beryarp Josepn McQuarp was born in the city of New 


York, and, after preliminary studies at one of the schools there, 
was sent to Chambly, and subsequently to the College of Mon- 


treal, directed by the priests of the Association of St. Sulpice.. 


He was one of the students of St. Joseph’s Theological Seminary 
at Fordham after its establishment by Bishop Hughes, and was 
ordained on the 18th of January, 1848. His first appointment 
was that of pastor of the church of St. Vincent de Paul at 


Madison, New Jersey; the congregation of St. Mary’s, Morris 


town, being also under his charge. He showed himself an active 
and energetic missionary in the care of a large district, and when 


the diocese of Newark ‘was formed, in 1853, Rev. Mr. McQuaid. 


was selected by Bishop Bayley as pastor of St. Patrick’s Cathe. 
dral, His influence was soon apparent, and when Seton Hall Col. 
lege was opened, in 1856, at Madison, he was appointed presi- 
dent; but, after organizing that institution, resumed his position 
at the cathedral till 1859, when he resumed the presidency. In 
Newark he organized a Young Men’s Catholic Association, which 
erected the Catholic Institute in New Street—a fine building, 
with library, reading-room, and halls for innocent diversions, 
This Institute rendered such service to the young men that it re- 
ceived the warmest encomiums from the city authorities and the 
best class of the people. In 1+66 he became vicar-general of the 
diocese, and in that capacity, as in that of superior of a college 
and theological seminary, and of pastor of important parishes, at. 
tracted such attention that when the diocese of Rochester was 


formed, in 1868, he was selected as the first bishop, and was con. 


857 
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secrated on the 12th a July. The diocese ‘comprised. the coun- 
ties of Monroe, Livingston, Wayne, Ontario, Seneca, Cayuga, — 
Yates, and Tompkins, and contained sixty churches, with thirty- 
eight priests. Kochester had a house of Redemptorist Fathers, 
academies under the Ladies of the Sacred Heart and Sisters of 
Mercy, a hospital and asylum for girls under Sisters of Charity, 
one for boys under Sisters of St. Joseph, and a German asylum 
under School Sisters of Notre Dame. Parochial schools existed | 
in several parishes. After organizing his diocese and ascertain-— 
ing its wants, Bishop McQuaid labored to create churches, and 
especially schools, wherever Catholics could maintain them. He _ 
showed the injustice of the public-school system, which, while “ee 
professing to be neutral,really imposes Protestant ideas, preju- 3 
<lices, and forms on Catholic pupils, bob them with what 
must sap their religious faith. | 

In 1870 Bishop McQuaid, always earnest in bringing up — 
zealous young clergymen for his diocese, founded St. Andrew’s — 
Preparatory Seminary to foster vocations to the priesthood in 
the district committed to his care. It opened with seven stu- | 
dents, but they were so well chosen that six entered the theo- a 
ieical seminary at Troy. Be | 

Bishop McQuaid has taken part in the deliberations of a a 
provincial, a national, and an cecumenical council, evincing at) a 
New York, Baltimore, and Rome learning, great experience in _ 
ecclesiastical affairs, and a thorough knowledge of the position 
of the Catholics in this country, and the dangers to which the — 
faith of the rising generation is exposed. By his clear and 
forcible arguments he obtained for Catholic inmates of eleemosy-_ 
nary and penal institutions in his diocese the opportunity of - 
exercising the right to worship God according to the dictates of 
their conscience, which the constitution of the State of New — 
York guarantees to the meanest of her citizens. ; 


DIOCESE OF SAN ANTONIO. 


RIGHT REV. ANTHONY DOMINIC PELLICER, 


Hirst Bishop of San Antonio. 
~ Antuony Dominic Petiicer was born in St. Augustine, 
Florida, in the year 1825; he was descended from the brave 
leader of the Minorcans of New Smyrna who in the last cen- 
tury revolted against the tyranny of Turnbull and marched to 
St. Augustine, iors they revived Catholicity. Anthony Domi- 
‘nic, with his cousin, Dominic Manucy, made a college course at e 
Pi Secine Hall College, near Mobile, and both devoted themselves 
to God’s service. After his ordination, about 1850, Rev. Mr. 
_ Pellicer was sent to St. Peter's i iireh, Moco Alaba- ee 

ma, where he spent several years, visiting Wetumpka, Tuskigee, _ my 

Whitecreek, and Lowndesborough, and about 1856 beginning a 

church at Camden, and subsequently organizing a congregation 

at Selma. In 1865-he was recalled to Mobile, and became one ~ 

_ of the active priests attached to the cathedral, and was in the — 

council of the bishop, who in 1867 made him vicar-general. | 
ae During the Civil War he was post-chaplain and was unre- fi 
ee ‘initting | in his attention to the sick and wounded. His zeal and anal 
____ devotedness struck those who were strangers to the faith, and as 
_ many as three hundred sought his guidance. 

When the see of San Antonio was erected the Very Rev. Dr. 
Pellicer was elected the first bishop, and was consecrated at Mo- 
bile on the feast of the Immaculate Conception in the year 1575. 
His episcopal city dated back to the early Spanish days, and — in 
several time-honored churches attested the zeal and labors of the: _ ‘ a 

_ Franciscan Fathers who, under the guidance of the Venerable | 
‘i x Antonio Margil, planted Christianity in Texas. The diocese of 
st a waeeeee as erecuad pene aner 8, 1874, comprised the Peis en 
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tion of the State of Texas lying hele ie, Blount’ and 
Nueces rivers. Init there were forty thousand Catholics, who 
had several churches and chapels, attended by thirty-five priests. 
At San Antonio there was a college under the Brothers of Mary, 
an academy directed by Ursuline nuns, a hospital and an or- 
phan asy lum in charge of Sisters of the Incarnate Word; there 
were in the diocese eighteen parochial schools under the care of 
Sisters of the Incarnate Word, Sisters of Mercy, Sisters of the ; 
Immaculate Conception, and Sisters of Divine Providence. | 

Bishop Pellicer soon made a visitation of his diocese, travel- 
ling in a wagon or riding on horseback, often sleeping on the _ 
open prairie. He thus acquired a practical knowledge of every 
parish in his diocese, and began his labors to supply every want oy 4 
that he had detected. Under his impulse new churches arose at ~~ _ 
many places, with schools, and to carry on the work he obtained 
many zealous priests. His labor was so incessant that his health 
gave way. He died ee at San Antonio on the 14th of 
April, 1580, 


RIGHT REV. J. C. NERAZ, 
Second Bishop of San Antonio. 


J. C. Neraz was born on the 12th of January, 1828, at Ause, 
in the Department of the Rhone, France, and, after acquiring | 
the rudiments, entered the diocesan seminary of St. Jodard; his | 
philosophical course he followed at the Alix branch of the Great a | 
Seminary of Lyons, and completed his theology under the Sul- 4 : 
pitians at Lyons. Resolving to devote himself to foreign mis- B. 
sions, he came to the United States in 1852, and was ordained 
subdeacon by Bishop Odin on the 28th of September, recelving: “a 
the holy order of priesthood on the 19th of February in the suc- ie 
ceeding year. ce 

The pipes Dae was assigned to the mission of Seneca a 
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sth the State as far as Red River. After ten years’ labors in this © 
___arduous field he was transferred in 1864 to Liberty County, in 
' __ southern Texas, where he remained two years. In 1866 he was 


is made assistant at San Antonio, but in September, 1868, was re- 
moved to Laredo. There he completed the convent which had 
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him, was consecrated bishop on the Sth of May, 1881. He at- 
tended the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore in 1884. 

~ During his administration as bishop the Priests of the Holy 

Cross have opened St. Edward’s Academy, in Travis County, and 

the Sisters of the Incarnate Word an academy at Hallettsville, 


of the year 1885 forty-seven priests and fifty churches. 


in Lavaca County. The diocese contained at the commencement are 


DIOCESE OF SAVANNAH, 


RIGHT REV. FRANCIS XAVIER GARTLAND 
first Bishop of Savannah. 


Francis XAviER GArRTLAND was born in Dublin in 1805, but, 
coming to this country in his youth, entered Mount St. Mary’s, 
Emmittsburg, and was ordained priest by Right Rey. Dr. Con- 
well, Bishop of Philadelphia, in 1832. .The Rev. John Hughes, 
the future great Archbishop of New York, had just erected 
St. John’s Church, and the young priest was appointed his as- 
sistant. When Dr. Hughes was made coadjutor of New York, 
Rev. Mr. Gartland became pastor of St. John’s. His zeal and 

_ eloquence endeared him to his congregation, and his virtues won — 


him the esteem of his bishop and his fellow-priests. From the | a : 


year 1845 he acted also as vicar-general of the diocese, and when 
the Holy See, on the recommendation of the Seventh Council of 
Baltimore, formed a new diocese with the episcopal see at Savan- 
nah, the Very Rev. Dr. Gartland was selected as the first bishop. 
He was consecrated in his own church at Philadelphia, on the 
10th of September, 1850, by the Most Rev. Archbishop Eccles. 
ton. “ | 
The diocese of Savannah, as constituted by the bull of erec- 
tion, comprised the State of Georgia with East Florida. For the 
five thousand scattered Catholics there were eight churches in 


Georgia and five in Florida, Savannah, Augusta, and Locust a 


Grove being the cradles of Catholicity in the former State. 


_ There were no institutions except a convent of the Sisters of ie 
Our Lady of Mercy at Savannah, and an asylum with a school, ol 
at Augusta. ’ vi oe, 
ae The Church was feeble in Georgia; for though Oglethorpe pig * 


planted the colony as a refuge for 
, » 362 


.. after acquainting Wesel? with the state of his aie: 
visited Europe to obtain aid for it. ‘Then he devoted him- 
oy to give his actual flock and the i increase which a 


ae He baile several visitations, enlarged the church of St. LS 
John the Baptist, which he selected as his cathedral, erected 
urehes at Jekyll Island, St. John’s Beach, Palatka, a Man- 
arin, and was preparing to establish one at Dalton. In 1853 
the Sisters of Our Lady of Merey began a convent and academy 
| P at Augusta. The next year the yellow fever descended on the 
fair city of Savannah, and Dr. Gartland showed the people of 
ee what a auton bishop was. When others fled he went 
_ from house to house, visiting the sick by day or night, shrinking 
- from none of the terrible forms of death, till he was himself 
| s i catsctes by the disease, and died on ne 20th of September, 
1854. 


RIGHT REV. JOHN BARRY, 


Second Bishop of Savannah. 


te - Joun Barry was born in Wexford, Ireland, in 1799, and ie 
ie while | In a seminary volunteered to iene a missionary in the 
diocese of Charleston. Completing his studies under Bishop 
| P iingiand he was ordained by that great prelate September 24, 
1825. After one or two temporary missions he became pastor Of i ly 
a the church of the Holy Trinity at ‘Augusta, in 1827, with about Ais 
one-third of Georgia for his parish. Twelve years after he was Se aan 
made vicar-general for that State, and in 1844 for the whole dio. 
§ 3 _cese. Recalled at that time to Charleston, he assisted in the ca. 
nee thedral, was superior of the seminary, ae was commissioned to 
aM peers all vacant stations in the diocese. The historian of the 
: hureh in ein Carolinas And protein says: “He labored on 
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nary of St. Sulpice, Paris, at the age of sixteen. After making a 
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every mission, in every church, and in “Heady every town in ~ 
the three Ses at one time or another He was known to every 
man, woman, and child either personally or by reputation.” He 
was full of activity and zeal, creating asylum and school, caring ~ 
for the young and the helpless. During the visitations of | 
the cholera and yellow fever he was unremitting in his care. In 
1844 he was theologian to Bishop Reynolds in the council held 

at Baltimore. When the diocese of Savannah was established he 
remained at Augusta, and became Bishop Gartland’s vicar-general 

in 1853, and on the bishop’s death hastened to Savannah to re- 
place him in attending the sick. After governing the diocese for 
two years as administrator he reluctantly accepted the mitre, — 
and was consecrated by Archbishop Kenrick in the cathedral i 
of Baltimore August 2, 1857. But his constant and unremitting 
labors had broken the strong constitution and the buoyant ~ vat 
spirit. He went to Europe in 1859, hoping to derive benefit ~ 
from a change of climate, but at Paris he sought admission | 
into the hospital of the Brothers of St. John of God, and 
there expired on the 19th of November, 1859, edifying all 
by his patience and piety. His body lay in the Cemetery of 
Pére La Chaise till 1869, when Bishop Persico conveyed it to 
Savannah and laid it beside that of his predecessor. % 


- RIGHT REV. AUGUSTINE VEROT, 


Third Bishop of Savannah and First of St. Augustone. 


Aveustinr Veror was born at Le Puys, France, in May, 1804, 
and, after passing through a grammar-school, entered the semi- 


course of philosophy and theology, with Lacordaire and Dupan- — : 
loup as fellow-students, he was ordained by Archbishop de Quelen 
September 20, 1828, Herne been admitted into the society of a 
St. Shea he was sent to POE. in 1830, and was for several 4 
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1853 he was pastor at Ellicott’s Mills, but his learning and pru- 

: dence were so well recognized that Archbishop Hughes desired 

_ him to become superior of the provincial seminary which he had 
established at Troy. 


Florida, which had belonged. successively to the dioceses of 


‘Santiago de Cuba, St. Christopher, New Orleans, Mobile, Charles- 


ton, and Savannah, was formed into a vicariate-apostolic, and Dr. 
Verot was selected, December 11, 1857, as the first to govern it. 
He was consecrated titular Bishop of Danabe on the 25th of 


_ April in the ensuing year. The vicariate comprised all the State 


of Florida lying east of the Apalachicola River. When the vi- 
cariate was established there were only three priests within its 
limits, two at St. Augustine and one at Jacksonville, the other 
churches and chapels being Yeprived of resident pastors. Bishop 
Verot was installed June 3, 1858, and, regarding the education 
of the young as his most urgent duty, introduced the Brothers of 


the Christian Schools and Sisters of Mercy; he completed the 
church at Palatka, enlarged that at Fernandina, and. took steps. 


to erect churches at Mandarin, Orange Spring, and Tampa Bay. 
He revived the memory of early martyrs of the faith in Florida 
and endeavored to regain the Church property. His impulse was 
felt in all parts of Florida. But the State was not to be his 
sole charge. On the death of Dr. Barry he was, in July, 1861, 


transferred to Savannah, but retained the direction of- Florida as : 


vicar-apostolic. The period during which he wore the mitre of 


Savannah includes that of the Civil War. In that terrible period 
the bishop had much tribulation and much to stimulate his zeal. 


St. Mary’s Church in Camden County and the elegant church at 
Dalton were destroyed by fire, but the church at Atlanta was 
spared amid the general desolation. Notwithstanding the diffi- 
culties of the times, the church of the Holy Trinity at Savan- 
nah was completed and dedicated, and when peace was restored 
a church was erected at Albany. The Ursuline convent at Co- 
lumbia having been destroyed during the war, a colony of the 
nuns established a school at Macon, and the Sisters of Merey 
from St. Augustine opened a house at Columbus, At Jackson- 
ville, Florida, the church and parochial residence fell victims to 
the flames. | 
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Dr. Verot. rated fe diocese of Savatnae and the vicariate 
of Florida till the erection of the see of St. Augustine, in 1870, 
when, at his own desire, he was transferred to it. In 1876 his. 
health failed, but he remained cheerful, and no immediate dan- 
ger was suspected ; but after saying Mass on the 10th of June he 
ae so suddenly that there was no opportunity to administer 
Extreme Unction or recite the prayers for the dying. Hf 

- Bishop Verot spoke and wrote well, and prepared one of thew we | 


_ best catechisms in use in the country. cor hs 
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RIGHT REV. IGNATIUS PERSICO, 
Hourth Bishop of Savannah. 


Ienattus PERstco was born in Naples on the 30th of Je anuary, 
1823, of a noble Sorrentine finer and received in baptism the 
name of Camillus William Mary Peter. After completing his 
classical course in the college of the Jesuit Fathers at Naples 
young Persico renounced all worldly prospects that lay open to 
him through the influence of his family with the government, 
and in April, 1839, entered the order of Minor Capuchins, desir- 
ing to devote Riese to the foreign missions. His course of 
study was most thorough, embracing the whole range of secular 
and sacred lore. He made his vows in January, 1844, and was 
ordained by dispensation January 25, 1846. He then prcneainae ih 
to Rome to enter the missionary belies of the order and pass the 
examination at the Propaganda. Having been made apostolic } 
missionary, he was sent to the vicariate- apostolic of Patna. For — 
some years he visited the remotest parts of that extensive vica- 
riate, reaching the frontiers on every side, including Nepaul, — 
Siiin’ and Chinese Tartary. In 1852 he was chosen com- 
_ panion to Bishop Hartman, apostolic visitor in the East Indies, oe 
The pretensions of the Archbishop of Goa seriously embarrassing - 
oie all the vicars-apostolic in India, Father Eee was, unanim , 
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Beteoted to proceed to Rome as commissary. He obtained the 
celebrated bull Plene nostis, and then, with the approval of the 
_ Holy See, went to England to advocate before the English gov- 
ernment the interests ot the Catholic population in India. His 
mission had most satisfactory results, and the position of Catho- 
lies was completely changed, not only in regard to the vicars-apos- 
tolic and military chaplains, but also in regard to the erec- 
tion of churches, asylums, schools, and other institutions, Catho- 
hes being placed on the same footing as Protestants. Having 


been chosen coadjutor to the vicar-apostolic of Bombay March 


8, 1854, he was consecrated Bishop of Gratianopolis, and soon af: 
ter was made apostolic visitor of the Agra vicariate, which he vis- 
ited, and, being made vicar-apostolic, governed it with great fruit. 
His administration was most laborious and eventful, his cure ex- 
tending to Cashmere, Cabul, Afghanistan, and Thibet. He estab- 
lished schools and orphanages, created new missions, and formed 


villages of native Christians till the Sepoy war swept all away, 


Jeaving nothing but ruins and slaughtered missionaries and Chris- 
tians. Bishop Persico was confined for months in the fort of Agra, 
subjected to every hardship and privation. On his release he served 
as chaplain to the British army, doing much to save unfortunate 
people. Afterthe war he sailed for Europe to solicit means to 
restore the Church in his vicariate to its former condition, but 
was shipwrecked and escaped almost miraculously. Having suc- 
ceeded in his mission, he returned to the vicariate, and his energy 
and zeal were soon rewarded by consoling results. The changed 


condition of India after the war required another delegation to — 


England to secure Catholic interests, but his constant labors and 


journeys had enfeebled Bishop Persico so much that the climate 


of India menaced his life. Having resigned the vicariate, he 


was advised, at the centenary of St. Peter in 1867, to try the cli- 


mate of the United States, and spent two years at Charleston as 
an active missionary. He attended the Provincial Council of 
Baltimore and the Vatican Council, and on the 20th of March, 
1870, was elected to the see of Savannah. For three years he di- 
rected the diocese, but, as his former symptoms reappeared, he 
was compelled, against his will, to resign the see. He was then 
sent by the Holy See to Canada to adjust some delicate ques- 
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tions there, and Sains 16 Malabar vale he 
ara or of the Chaldean Patriarch Auder. th 


4878 he was Be: : 
appointed bishop of the united dioceses of Aquino, Pontecorvo, 

and Sora; here, having officiated as bishop in three continents, Dr. 
Persico et as earnestly as ever, adding to his episcopal deties 
those of consultor of the Propaganda and apostolic visitor oF the 
Chinese College in Naples. 


RT. REV. WILLIAM H. GROSS, D.D, 
Lifth Bishop of Savannah, 


was transferred in 1885 to the archiepiscopal see of Oregon. 


¢ 


4 


RT. REV. THOMAS A. BECKER, D.D., 
Sixth Bishop of Savannah, 


was transferred to this see from that of Wilmington, under which 
a sketch of his life will be found. 


* 
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Fa : DIOCESE OF SCRANTON. 


RIGHT REY. WILLIAM O’HARA, 
first Bishop of Scranton. 


ad Tux first Bishop of Scranton, Right Rev. William O’Hara, is 


 anative of the County Derry, Ireland, and came to this country 
_ with his parents in 1820. They made Philadelphia their home, 


Georgetown College. From the early age of sixteen he felt him- 
self called to serve God in his sanctuary, and, having attracted 


the notice of Bishop Kenrick, he was sent to Rome. There he 
remained eleven years, pursuing a most thorough course in the 


Urban College of the Propaganda. After his ordination in 18438 


he was for thirteen years pastor of St. Patrick’s Church; he was 


also for many years rector and professor in the theological sem1- 
nary. In 1860 he was appointed by Bishop Wood vicar-general. 
When the diocese of Scranton was set off, in 1868, this learn- 
ed and experienced priest was elected the first bishop, and was 


consecrated on the 12th of July. The district placed under his 


episcopal’ care comprises Luzerne, Lackawanna, Bradford, Sus- 
quehanna, Wayne, Tioga, Sullivan, Lycoming, Pike, and Monroe 
counties. He found most of the churches in a very primitive 
condition, but by his untiring zeal the diocese has attained a 
flourishing condition, with fine places of worship, zealous priests, 
and large*congregations.. He found fifty churches, twenty-eight 


priests, and one religious community, the Sisters of the Immacu-_ 


late Heart of Mary. In 1884 he could report seventy churches 
with sixty-six priests, and sixteen parochial schools, Sisters of 
Mercy and Sisters of Christian Charity having come to aid in 
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and sent their son to a select school till he was ready to enter 
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DIOCESE OF SPRINGFIELD. 


RIGHT REV. P. T. O'REILLY, : 
Kirst Bishop of Springfield. 


y Tue Right Rey. P. T. OReilly is a edcadans of the Sid 
Breffny tribe, and was born in Cavan, Ireland, on the 24th of — 
_ December, 1833. He came to this country when a child, and, as- 
he had an uncle in Boston, a chemist in affluent circumstances, 
he was brought up in that city. LEvincing a desire to become a : 
priest, he was sent to St. Charles’ College, Maryland, and from it 
passed in due course to St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore. He was — 
___ ordained priest in the cathedral of the Holy Cross, Boston, on 
the feast of the Assumption in the year 1857, by Bishop Ba- 
con, of Portland, who officiated in consequence of the illness of — 
ht Bishop itapatrick, After spending five years as assistant to 
sie _ the Rev. John Boyce at Worcester, he was appointed to organize 
(ean St. Joseph’s parish, Boston, of which he became the first pastor, © u ‘ 
r i ‘ Oa remained so till January, 1864, when he was chosen to sue ve 5 
bh ceed. Rey. Mr. Boyce as pastor of St. John’s Church, Worcester: — 
ve The diocese of Springfield, established June, 1870, comprise 
- the counties of Berkshire, Franklin, Hampshire, Hampden, and 
o | Worcester, and at that time aun geited fifty-four churches built | 
or in course of erection, and forty priests, not including the — 
Fathers of the Society a Jesus attached to the fine college of “ar ) 
_the Holy Cross at Worcester. There were a few schools, arp Hy 
ed by Sisters of Mercy and Sisters of Notre Dame. ae 
OReilly was elected. Bishop of Springfield June 28, 1870, and 
Ba _ was consecrated in St. Michael’s Church, which Beane his ca- 
a thedral, on the 25th of September by Archbishop McCloskey, of 
ae ' New York. ahe. oceeet cha Ne Hera his /PIGen zeal nih 


Sas 


and i the commencement of the year 1 


~ dred and thirty- three priests engaged in its iB 8, : 

ah cherie ninety and the parochial schools pci aaa Se 
_ters of St. Joseph, Sisters of St. Anne, and Sisters. of Charity, as_ 
‘4vell as Gray Nuns from Canada and Brothers of the Christ tam 
- Schools, co-operating with the clergy. — Rater 


RT. REV. WILLIAM O’HARA, D.D. 
Born Co. Derry, Ireland. 
Ordained in 1843; Consecrated Bishop of 
Scranton, July 12, 1868. 


rene Ve Plate One iy. pi D- 
Born Cavan, Ireland, Dec. 24, 1833. 
Ordained Aug. 16, 1857; Consecrated Bishop of 
Springfield, Sept. 25. 1870. 


RT. REV. JOHN MOORE, DD. 
Born at Castletown Delvin, Ireland, June 27, 1835. 
Ordained in 1860; Consecrated Bishop of 
St. Augustine, May 13, 1877. 


RT. REV. JOHN IRELAND, D.D. 
Born at Burnchurch, Ireland, Sept. 11, 1838. 
Ordained Dec. 21, 1861; Consecrated Bishop of Mar- 
onea and Coadjutor of St. Paul, Dec. 21, 1875 ; Bishop 
of St. Paul, 1884. 


DIOCESE OF ST. AUGUSTINE 


om RIGHT REV. JOHN MOORE, 


sag gre er 


ae Second Bishop of St. Augustine. 
B Joun Moore was born in Castletown Devlin, County West= 

meath, Ireland, on the 27th of June, 1835. 
ton, 8, C., in October, 1848, 


the Collegiate Institute and in the seminary of St. John the, nee 
Baptist. 


| a e. While still pastor 
of St. Patrick’s Church, Charleston, the Very Rev. Mr. Moore — 
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centuries, ex- Lt, \% a 
ding from 1594 to the present time. From the first settle. 
as a parish church, besides various 


/. 4Apostles. 
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chapels in or near the city, and eran ne rat ie f 
century the Franciscan Fathers established a convent there, which — | 
gave missionaries to the Indian tribes from Albemarle Sound to 
Pensacola. Many of the missionaries lost their lives at ihe 2 
hands of the Indians or the fae of the neighboring pro: oe 
vinces. i ae Bi 
The parishes and missions of Florida were subject to. the. | 
bishops of Santiago de Cuba; nor was the supervision merely 
nominal, several of the bistone making regular visitations of a 
Florida, and not without danger, one of them, while on his way ~ 
to Borla: falling into the hands of pirates, from whom he 
was with difficulty ransomed. During the last century bish- 
‘ops-auxiliary were appointed to the Bishop of Santiago, and, as. be 
these were charged exclusively with the affairs of Florida, they i 
resided in St. Augustine. The most eminent of these was the 
zealous Bishop San Buenaventura Tejada, who established 
schools in St. Augustine, and, having been translated to a see in 
Mexico, died from the hardships he underwent in making a visita- 
tion of the missions in Texas. Among others who lived in Florida 
as auxiliary bishops were Dr. Pedro Ponze de Carrasco, Dr. Ricino, _ 
a native of Havana, and Right Rev. Cyril de Barcelona, of the 
Capuchin Order, who became auxiliar to the Bishop of Havana 
when that see was erected and Florida assigned to it. Florida 
was again under that jurisdiction when it became part of the 
United States, after having.for a time been included in the bish- — 
opric of Louisiana. When a bishop was placed in St. Augus-_ | | 
tine in our time, the Catholic property had been almost all swept ae 
away from the Church; the ‘‘Casa Episcopal,” the house and 
grounds occupied and eed by the auxiliar bishops, had been 
given by the United States government to the Episcopalians ; 
the ancient convent of the Franciscans is still held by the gov 
ernment as barracks. : 
Bishop Moore has done much to advance the interests of Te) . 
ligion in this ancient vineyard, and has stimulated the Catholic 
colonization under which settlements have been formed, with | , 
every prospect of success. He attended the Third Plenary Cou mn 
cil of Baltimore, and after its eek visited the Thresholds of the 
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RIGHT REV. JOSEPH CRETIN, 


First Bishop of St. Paul. 


Tur Right Rev. Joseph Crétin, first Bishop of St. fy was — 

Bor at Lyons, in France, in the year 1800, and had studied LOR oa 
the priesthood in order to devote himself to foreign missions. 
Soon after his ordination Bishop Loras, of Dubuque, appealed for 
é zealous priests to aid him to create a Catholicity in Iowa, and 
Rey. Mr. Crétin offered his services. Accompanied by another — 
volunteer, Bishop Loras and his young coadjutor reached his dio- 2 

-cese in April, 1839. Rev. Mr. Crétin was at once attached to — ‘ 

St. Raphael’s Cathedral, and was soon appointed vicar-general of — 

the diocese, laboring zealously i in attending distant and scattered — 

i “bodies of Criholive In 1848 he began a mission among the 
b ~ Winnebagoes, and revived the early missions among them until - ee 
he was expelled in 1848 by the United States government, white he 
had any thwarted his Christian work of Babee u ay t 


ae ‘the diocese of St. Paul, embracing the Territory of Minieanes a 
was erected in 1850, the Very Rev. Mr. Crétin was pues : 
bishop. Having accepted the appointment, he visited France to 
appeal to the zeal of his countrymen to contribute to the arduons 
work before him. He was consecrated at Belley January 26, 
1851, and set out for his diocese, where he was welcomed by thee 
_ pioneer priest, Rev. Mr. Rea: The first report of the diocese — 

_ showed only seven churches, ten priests, and one school. The 

arrichos began a seminary, planned a cathedral, opened schools, — a 
" e _ brought i in Sisters of St. Joseph, who created academies, ATES my 
‘p hospitals schools. — The pana of she ae sere were nea oe ‘ 


a 
aa 
ber 


Cloud a as to grow in time to a ie Sy. and ae ee. 
Bishop Crétin revived his old mission among the Winnebagoes, 


cand recalled the Chippewas to the faith. Of Catholic emigration 
he was an active and persistent advocate, and saw its beneficial 
results. Gauged by time, his administration was a short one, but 
‘by results, and it was most successful. He died of apoplexy 
February 22, 1857. ni beats 


RIGHT REY. THOMAS L. GRACE, OS.D., 
Second Bishop of St. Paul. 


Tuomas L. Gracz was born in Charleston, South Carolina, on 
the 16th of November, 1814. Evincing in childhood a strong 
inclination to minister at God’s altar, he commenced his studies 
in the seminary of his native city when he had attained the age 
of fifteen. But the next year he entered the convent of St. Rose 
in Kentucky, assuming as a novice the white habit of St. Domi- 
nic. After years of retirement, prayer, and study he was sent to 
Rome, and for seven years pursued a most thorough theological 
-course at the Minerva. He was ordained priest at Rome Decem- __ 

ber 21,1839. Returning to this country five years later, he was 
-engaged in missionary duties in Kentucky and Tennessee for 
many years. Memphis was the chief theatre of his labors; he 
-erected the church of St. Peter and St. Paul, one of the finest! 
in that city, as well as the convent of St. at and an orphan — 
ae ‘lum. During his long Pee of thirteen oan Father a 


~of personal loss to them. He was consecrated in the athe a 

of St. Louis by Archbishop Kenrick on the 24th of July, 1859, — 
and two days after set out with a delegation of the clergy of th 
«diocese who had come to escort him to St. Paul, which he a 
3 -reached by steamer, there being no lines of railroad. — 


aay 


The labor before Bishop Grace was immense, giving him inces- 


pa it, wi out discouragement, he devoted hinsels Nee 
Pertal zeal, Northern Minnesota was set off as a vica- : 
1 ein 187 5, and in that same year the bishop obtained a coadjutor oN 
in the person of the Right Rey. John Ireland. Dakota, which — } 
had also been subject to Bishop Grace, was placed under the care 
yf a vicar-apostolic in 1879. Five years afterwards the diocese 
of St. Paul, thus curtailed, contained one hundred and fifty-three _ 
Sa he riests and more than two hundred churches, with hospitals, asy- | 
Pe ome, protectories, academies, and schools. Mere statistics give 
little idea of the real work of a bishop in looking after the 
neglected Catholics, exciting faith, guiding the clergy, stimu- i: 
i lating them in their arduous labors, watching over the rising 
generation. In July, 1884, Bishop Grace celebrated the silver i 

jubilee of his episcopate, the city tendering him a most heartfelt 7 

ovation. Then, to the regret of all, he resigned the see of St. - 
Paul and became titular Bishop of Manse, ? Pe 


RIGHT REV. JOHN IRELAND, 
Third Bishop of St. Paul. 


Tue third Bishop of St. Paul, Right Rev. John Ireland, was ie 
born at Burnchurch, County Kilkenny, Ireland, on the 11th of hee 
September, 1838, and came with his parents to America when ae: 
he was eleven years old. After temporary residence at Burling- i 

ton, Vermont, and Chicago, Illinois, his father, Richard Ireland, © 

Betiled.; in St. Paul and became a builder. While a pupil in the 

cathedral school young Ireland attracted the attention of Dr. 

Crétin, who discerned in the talented boy a vocation to the 
priesthood, He was sent by the bishop to Meximeux, France, | 
where he went through the Preparatory Seminary, and enteredthe 
Grand Seminary at Hyéres for his theological course. Returning 
to Minnesota in 1861, he was ordained by Bishop Grace on the | 
21st of December. The young priest was soon on his way to the 
_ front as chaplain of the Fifth Minnesota regiment, and for fit. 
Bo: teen months he served, fearlessly gatas a all dangers, SO as to ; 


oe ae his faith. ‘When his “health yielded ) | an 
and laborious duty on the field, he was recalled to St. Paul and 
AO became pastor of the pathedral Here his zeal, activity, and 
energy made him a marked man. The building up of the State 
_ by immigration, the study of its early history, the cause of tem- 
i perance, all found in him an active advocate, while no one was 
_ more exact and devoted in his priestly divtiesn On the 12th of © 
_ February, 1875, he was appointed, by the Pope, Bishop of Mas 
_ ronea and Sitar. Apostolic of Nebraska. To prevent his diocese 
_ from losing so able a man, Dr. Grace went to Rome and sta) 
so successfully that the bishop-elect was made his coadjutor; as 
_ such he was consecrated on the anniversary of his ordination, — ; 
_ December 21, 1875. His work as an advocate of temperance be- Ft 
came more general. He entered warmly into projects for form- . 
ing Catholic colonies in Minnesota, engaging capitalists in the ni 
East in the good work, and oli most. consoling results, SO | ath 
that some districts are permanently Catholic, with schools under 
- Catholic direction. Itisa sign of the general appreciation with | 
which he is regarded that he has been for several years presi- 
dent of the State Historical Society of Minnesota. He attended — 
the Plenary Council of Baltimore in 1884, and on his return to 
_ his diocese presided in New York at a meeting to organize a 
_ Catholic Historical Society for the United States. In the es- 
 tablishment of a Catholic University | he has also been a most ac- 
_ tive worker. sf 


DIOCESE OF TRENTON. 


RIGHT REV. MICHAEL J. O’FARRELL, 
First Bishop of 7 7 renton. 


~~ Micuarn J. O’Farrutt was born in Limerick, Ireland, on the | 
2d of December, 1832, of a family which had given many zealous _ 
- priests. After reeling studies he entered the college ot All- 
Ng Hallows in 1848, and during his theological course proceeded to 
a St. Sulpice, Paris, where he completed his studies under the able- 
a bg disciples of Olier. After receiving ordination in Ireland on the | 
18th of August, 1855, he returned to Paris and was received into ee 
- the community of St. Sulpice. On the conclusion of his novi- 
 tiate he was appointed professor of dogmatic theology at Paris, a 
vf and he subsequently held a professorship in their s seminary in 
“Montreal. He was made pastor of St. Patrick’s Church in that 
city, and showed as great zeal and ability in parochial work as 
he had displayed learning in the professor’s chair. In July 
e 1869, he became assistant at St. Peter’s Church, New York, and 
un in 187 2: pastor of Rondout. But when the Rev. William Quinn _ 
_ was transferred to the cathedral the Rev. Dr. O'Farrell became _ 
pastor of New York’s oldest church. During his administration 
he erected a noble school-house, fitted with every requisite, and — 
was consoled by seeing it filled with children. In 1881 the , 
Holy See divided the diocese of Newark, and fourteen coun: | 
a. ties of New Jersey, embracing all the seaboard, were formed into 
7 the diocese of Trenton. Having been elected first bishop, Dr. 
“ae O'Farrell was consecrated on All Saints’ day i in St. Patrick’s Ca 
- thedral, New York, by his Eminence Cardinal McCloskey, as- 
Be sisted a PN CRne ee aad Bishop Deamon sie made .. é 


: sey. The progress did not fail to excite ode and 
St. John’s, the oldest of the churches in Trenton, ety set on - fire. | 
Bishop O'Farrell has ce pastorals of remarkable vigor an id 


Dtations He labored successfully to obtain Fou Cai hele 
prisons and reformatories a deliverance from the horrible an 
~ unchristian persecution by which they were Ee of their 


-horred. He was one of the most learned ee eloquent of the 
Fathers of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, — | 


BSEuERG 
mOotl, REV. J.J. LYNCH. 
Born near Cloves, Ireland, Feb. 6, 1816. 


Entered the Congregation of the Mission at St. 
Lazare, Paris, 1839; came to U.S. in 1846 and began 
missionary work in Texas; Superior of St. Mary’s 
Seminary, St. Louis, Mo.; Consecrated Bishop of 
Echines and Coadjutor to the Bishop of Toronto, Nov. 
20, 1859 ; receivea Archbishop’s Pallium, March 25, 
1870, 


RT. REV. EDWARD C. FABRE. 
Born in Montreal, Feb. 28, 1827. 

Ordained Feb. 23, 1850; Chaplain of the Cathedral, 
Montreal; Vicar at Sorel, 1852; Chaplain at Montreal, 
1854; Canon, 1855; elected Bishop of Gratianopolis 
and Coadjutor of Montreal, May 1, 1873; Bishop of 
Montreal, May 11, 1876. 


MOST” REV. C-7 O'BRIEN: 
Born in Rustico, P. EF. Island, May 4, 1843. 
Entered Propaganda College, Rome, Dec. 5, 1864; 
Ordained April 8, 1871; Professor in St. Dunstan’s 
College, Prince Edward Island; in charge of Cathedral 
Parish, Charlottetown; Indian River Parish, 1874; 
Consecrated Archbishop of Halifax, Jan. 21, 1883. 


MOST REV. ALEXANDER A. TACHE., 

Born in St. Patrice, P. Q., Canada, July 23, 1823. 

Ordained Oct. 12, 1845; elected Bishop, June 14, 
1850; Consecrated Noy, 23, 1851; created Archbishop 
of St. Boniface, Province of Manitoba, Canada, 
Sept. 22, 1871. 
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DIOCESE OF VINCENNES. 


RIGHT REV. SIMON GABRIEL BRUTE, 


first Bishop of Vincennes. 


Stuon Wituram Gasriet Brurt pr Remur was born March 
20, 1779, at Rennes, France, where his family had long held an 
influential position. Losing his father at an early age, he was 
formed for the career before him by his mother, a woman of — 
judgment and piety. The famous Abbé Carron prepared him — 
for his First Communion in 1791, when the terrible Revolution — 
was already in progress, and young Bruté witnessed and re- — 
corded some of the most heartrending persecutions and slaugh- 
ters of priests and religious. A diligent student, with a mind © 


that grasped at all knowledge and a happy memory, he made — 
rapid progress, and, escaping by address the law of conscription, © 


began the study of medicine in 1796, and completed it at Paris 


oe 


in 1803, taking the highest prize over more than a thousand fel- i 
Bere students. But, with suecess before him, he resolved to be- 


come a priest, and, after being trained to Re lesdeee life by the — 
Sulpitians, was ordained in 1808. Declining a professorship in — 
the seminary at Rennes, and a canonry, he offered his services to. x 
Bishop Flaget and came to Baltimore in the summer of 1810. 
After two years spent as professor in St. Mary’s Seminary he | 
was sent to Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmittsburg, and for many | 
years was connected with that institution, training, under God, © 


numbers of excellent priests. When the see of Vincennes was 


established in 1834 Dr, Bruté was chosen to become its first oc: 
ae He was consecrated in the cathedral of St. Louis Octo- — 
ber 28, 1834, and was soon after installed by Bishop Flaget. i 
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- eennes was s originally Conch oo established ae 780, and ty 
had a series of priests till the overthrow of the French rule in 
Canada and the American Revolution isolated it. Then it had 
—_ received occasional visits, but the people had lost much of the | 
knowledge of their faith and their early fervor while deprived: 9 
of the sacraments. At other and less important French posts the > 
decline had been still greater. All these Catholics were to bee aig am 
visited, marriages rehabilitated, baptisms performed, the youth to tia 
be instructed ay prepared for First Communion and Confirmation. 
Illinois was sub ject to his authority, and there a similar state of : 
affairs existed. Besides those of French descent, there were _ 
_ English-speaking immigrants, more earnest, and bands of Indians 
who still remembered the teachings of the Black Gowns of other 
_ days. The studious professor, retained by duty amidst books for 
sO many years, showed all the fresh vigor and activity of a young) @ 
missionary. His visitations unfolded to him the condition of his — 
diocese, and:the utter impossibility of finding within its limits 
_. means to meet its wants. <A visit to Europe gained some zealous 
priests and means to establish a seminary, asylum, and school ab | 
Vincennes, and aid in erecting plain chapels in places where 
_ they were most needed. He was pastor of his cathedral, director 
» of his seminary, teacher in the school; and this, with we strain 
on his system in his episcopal visits, soon told upon his constitu- 
f? tion, On his way to the Council of Baltimore in 1837 he took 
_a heavy cold which ended in consumption; but he never thought 
of rest, and continued his labors and visits, refusing all indul- 
gence, taking the worst for himself on all occasions. At last he 
yielded to the disease and prepared serenely to die, his active 
_mind engaged in prayer or in thoughts of his flock. After re 
ceiving the Viaticum he directed the Commendation of a De- 
_ parting Soul to be recited, and surrendered his soul to his Maker 
on the 26th of June, 1839. 


VINCENNES. 


a 


@HT REV. CELESTINE RENE LAWRENCE G. DE 
LA HAILANDIERE, 


Second Bishop of Vincennes. 


THE second Bishop of Vincennes was born at Combourg, in _ 


priest who was concealed in the house. He was educated by a a 
_ good clergyman at Rennes, and studied law to fit himself for 
: the magistracy. At a mission given by the Fathers of the Faith 
ee he resolved, at the age of twenty-four, to renounce the world, al- 
_ though he had been appointed to a judicial position, which he 
_ accepted only in obedience to his father’s command, but soon re- 
signed. He entered the seminary at Rennes and was ordained — ‘ 
.at Paris, May 28, 1825. His career won him the esteem of his a 
bishop, who, when Dr. Bruté asked him to name a priest worthy 
to be his vicar-general and coadjutor, selected the Abbé de la — 
Hailandiére. After aiding Bishop Bruté to obtain some good — 
priests and candidates he came to America with him in 1836, and — 
began his labors in Indiana. Two years subsequently he was sent _ 
to Europe in the interest of the diocese, and while busily en- 
gaged at Paris received information of Dr. Bruté’s death and a ; 
own appointment as Bishop of Axiern and coadjutor. He was _ 
sh, consecrated i in the Chapel of the Sacred Heart, Paris, August 18, thie 
~ 1839, by Bishop Forbin Janson, and used every exertion to ob-— 
tain needed aid for his diocese. He sent over vestments and — 
| plate for churches, Eudists to found a college, Brothers of the — 
Holy Cross, Sisters of Providence. Then he came himself to Tae 
bor in his diocese. One of his first acts was to hold a retreat for — 
his clergy, which was followed by a diocesan synod in 1844. He 
was a man of projects and action, and his energy made him un- 
Betas with some; seeing this, he endeavored to resign his see ’ 
in 1845, but on visiting Rome was so encouraged by Pope Gre. 
gory - XVI. that he resumed his labors for his dighene and return- — 
ee ed to it. But the troubles had not ceased. Discouraged com: 
i " ae _ pletely, he again urged the Holy Father to accept his resignation, 
eS was peutic 3 in ie fo ral doven une burden that had be y 
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come too heavy. He died on an Esty at Roe 


' the family, May 1, 1882. By his own desire his re iains were — 

: | brought to the diocese he had loved so well, and laid beside the Wh 
aes bodies of the other bishops of Vincennes whol had Bone to their e 
Pe. heey 


RIGHT REV. JOHN STEPHEN BAZIN, — 
Third Bishop of Vincennes. 


JoHN SrepHen Bazin was born in the diocese of Lyons in Nae 
1796, and entering the priesthood in France, came to the dio- 
cese of Mobile as a missionary in 1830. The city of Mobile ~ 
was the theatre of his labors for seventeen years. Heexercised 
the ministry with great zeal, and devoted himself especially to 
the education and spiritual instruction of the young. He was 4 
made vicar-general of the diocese by Bishop Portier, who sent = 
him in 1846 - to France to obtain Fathers of the Society of Jesus Sa 
to assume the direction of the college at Spring Hill. On the 
recommendation of the Sixth Provincial Council of Baltimore he 
was appointed Bishop of Vincennes. He was consecrated in the 
__-Vincennes cathedral. on the 24th of October, 1847, by Bishop 
Portier, of Mobile. He issued a pastoral letter, in which he said iM 

to his clergy: “Having been inured for many years to the la- 
bors of a missionary life, we feel ready, in spite of our advanced 
age, to share with you all the hardships of the ministry. We 
are ambitious of no distinction, We expect to find in each of 
you a friend.” 

But he was almost immediately stricken down by files and. 

expired on the 23d of April, 1848. 


RT. REV. P. McINTYRE. 
Born in St. Peters, P. FE. Island, June 29, 1818. 


Ordained 1843; seventeen years in charge of mission 
of SS. Simon and Jude, at Tiguish; succeeded the 
late Bishop McDonald, 1860; founded St. Joseph’s 
Convent, 1864; presented city of Charlottetown a 
fully equipped hospital, 1879; erected twenty-nine 
churches, 1860-1885. 


RT. REV. JAMES V. CLEARY. 
Born in Dungarvan, Ireland, Sept. 18, 1828, 


Educated at Rome, in the Royal College of May- 
nooth, and the University of Salonica; Professor in 
St. John’s College, Waterford, Ireland, 1854; Presi- 
dent of the College, 1873; Bishop of Kingston, Canada, 
1879; Consecrated at Rome, Noy, 21, 1880. 


RT. REV. JOSEPH T. DUHAMEL. 
Born in Contrecour, P. Q., Nov. 6, 1841. 
Educated at the College of Ottawa; Ordained Dec. 
19, 1863, and appointed Curate at Buckingham, P. Q.; 
Pastor of St. Eugene, Prescott, P. Q.; Consecrated 
Bishop of Ottawa, Canada, Oct. 28, 1874; appointed 
** Assistant to the Pontifical Throne,” 1882. 


RT. REV. J. P. F. L. LANGEVIN, 
Born in Quebec, Sept. 22, 1821. 


Ordained Sept. 12, 1844; Assistant at Notre Dame 
de Beauport, 1849; Director of the Laval Normal 
School, 1858; first Bishop of new Diocese of St. Ger. 
main de Rimouski, Jan 15, 1867; Consecrated in 
Cathedral of Quebec, May 1, 1867. 


: HT F REY. JAMES M. MAURICE DE LONG D’AUSSAC 
DE SAINTPALAIS, 


fourth Bishop of Vincennes. 


a | Mavnioe DE Sarnt-Panats, of an old family of iets fame, 
4 born at La Salvetat, in the diocese of Montpelier, November 
- 15,1811. He made a brilliant course of studies, and was about 
| ~ to enter on a career of honors when the insecurity of human 
grandeur made him resolve to serve a Master who knows no 
_vicissitude. He was ordained priest in his twenty-fifth year by 
Archbishop de Quelen, of Paris, and, won by the virtues and 
~ sanctity of Bishop Bruté, offered his services to him. He came 
to Vincennes in 1836 aha was sent to a new district, where he 
built St. Mary’s Church, attending stations in two adjacent 
counties, fertile in resources, and neglecting none, German or In- 
dian, in his district. At Chicago, though malcontents burned his 
wretched shanty, he built another St. Mary’s Church. Logans- 
port was his next mission, then Madison. Bishop Bazin during 
his brief administration made the Abbé de Saint-Palais his 
_vicar-general, and on his death-bed constituted him administrator 
Ae: of the diocese. He was soon after elected bishop, and was con- 
_secrated by Bishop Miles, of Nashville, on the 14th of January, 
1849. He began with 35 priests, 50 eens and 30,000 souls; 
 . but what his predecessors had merely sketched out Bishop ae 
Saint-Palais effected in his long and able episcopate of twenty- . 
eight years. He left 151 churches, 117 priests, 90,000 souls, an 
abbey of Fathers of the Order St. Benedict, 2 convents of 
Reformed and 1 of Conventual Franciscans, Brothers of the Sacred 
Heart, Sisters of St. Francis, Benedictine nuns, Ursulines, Sisters 
of the Good Shepherd, Little Sisters of the Poor, Sisters of St. 
Joseph. 
a, On the morning of June 28, 1877, while at St. Mary’s of fhe 
aa ous he was stricken with paralysis, and all efforts to save him 
failed. sete Sees erat for Sale and, nee, his ant in 
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afternoon. 


Bishops Bruté and Bazin. 


RIGHT REV. FRANCIS SILAS OHATARD, 
Lifth Bishop of Vincennes, 


Francis Srras Cuararp was born in Baltimore, Md., Dece 
‘ber 18, 1834, his grandfather, an able physician, having been one 
of Hie many French residents who escaped the hands of tl 
negroes and made a home in the United States. His father Wwe 
also an able and successful physician, eminence in the profession — 
seeming hereditary. ‘The future bishop was educated at Mount — 
St. Mary’s, where he was graduated in June, 1853. Adopting, | 
the profession in which so many of his boul) excelled, he be- 
came a physician, but in 1857 resolved to study for the priest. 
hood. Having been accepted by Archbishop Kenrick, he w 
sent to the Urban College, and after a full six years’ course w 
the cap of Doctor of Divinity in August, 1863. Three month: 
afterwards he was appointed vice-rector of the American Colle 
at Rome, and on the consecration of Dr. Mcvloskey as Bishop 
Louisville Dr. Chatard became rector, and for ten years pr esid 
over that institution, rendering great service not only to tho : 
under his immediate charge, but to the American bishops durin 
the Vatican Council. Pope Pius IX. valued his services to re) 
ligion so highly that he presented to him a gold medal of ex: 
quisite workmanship. In consequence of failing health he visited 
the United States in 1878 to collect for the American College 
and soon after his return to Rome was appointed Bishop of Vir 


 cennes. He was consecrated on the 12th day of May, 1878, and, 


repairing to his diocese, made Indianapolis his residence, retain 
ing, however, the title of Bishop of Vincennes. He soon : a 
held the second Diocesan Synod, and a third in November 
He also took Pe in the Four th ee of MERE Ae and 


maertev. M. J. O’FARRELL, D.D. RT. REV. JOHN J. KAIN, D.D. 


Born in Limerick, Ireland, Dec. 2, 1882. Born in Martinsburg, Va., May 31, 1841. 
Ordained Aug. 18, 1855; Consecrated Bishop of Ordained July 2, 1866; Consecrated Bishop of 
Trenton, Nov. 1, 1881. Wheeling, May 23, 1875. 
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RT. REV. FRANCIS S. CHATARD, D.D. RT. REV. THOMAS A. BECKER, D.D. 
Born in Baltimore, Dec. 13, 1834. Born at Pittsburg, Pa., Dec., 1832. 
Ordained in 1862; Consecrated Bishop of Vincennes, Ordained June 18, 1859; Consecrated Bishop of 
May 12, 1878. Wilmington, Aug. 16, 1868. 


DIOCESE OF WHEELING. 


RIGHT REV. JOHN J. KAIN, 
Bishop of Wheeling. 


ms he a P Joun J. Kar was born in Martinsburg, Berkeley Co., West 
Virginia, on the 81st of May, 1841, the only son of J orem and 
Bf ‘Ellen Murphy Kain, who Le! from the neighborhood of 
~ Macroom, in the county of Cork, Ireland, and married in this 
i ountry. ‘Their son first attended the academy then directed by 
: a the present Bishop of Wilmington, and, seeking to serve God in 
his sanctuary, obtained admission to the Preparatory Seminary of 


1862. His philosophical and theological studies he pursued in 
St. Mary’s College, Baltimore; and he was ordained by Arch- 
bishop Spalding on the 2d of July, 1866. His field of priestly 
labor embraced the valley of Virginia from the Potomac to Mount 
Jackson, and centred at Harper’s Ferry. Its extent may be seen 
in the fact that for a considerable time he had charge of the 


Catholics living in eight counties of West Virginia and four In 
Virginia. He then obtained an assistant to share his arduous 


labors. During his administration of this large district he repair- 

_ ed the churches at Harper’s Ferry and Martinsburg, which had 

been greatly injured during the Civil War, and rebuilt those 

which had been destroyed at Winchester and Berkeley Springs. 

On the 21st of February, 1875, this laborious priest was elected 

Bishop of Wheeling, and was Benen by Archbishop Bayley 

on the 23d of May, his aged mother, who had attained the age of 
fourscore, witnessing the exaltation of her son. 

At the beginning of the year 1885 the diocese of Wheeling 

contained thirty-four priests, who attended sixty-two churches, 

eight chapels, and forty stations. The Catholic white population 

¥ was estimated at about twenty thousand. There were thirty- 

_ four academies and schools, a hospital and asylum under the care 

ie of Visitation nuns and Sisters of St. Joseph. 
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St. Charles, where, after a five years’ course, he was graduated 1 Lb 
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DIOCESE OF WILMINGTON. 


RIGHT REV. THOMAS A, BECKER, 


First Bishop of Wilmington. 


Tue future Catholic Bishop of Wilmington was born in yh 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, of Protestant parents, December 20, 
1832. After spending some time in the Allegheny Institute he 
entered the Western University, and completed his studies at the 
University of Virginia. 


Ilis mind turned to the great religious question, and, corre- 


sponding to the grace of God, he was received into the Church 
by Bishop McGill. He went to Rome in 1854 to study for the 
priesthood in the Urban College of the Propaganda, and after 
recelving the doctorate in theology was ordained by Cardinal 
Patrizi in the Basilica of St. John Lateran on the 18th of June, | 
1859. \ 

On his return to Virginia he was assigned to the mission em- 
bracing Martinsburg, Winchester, Berkeley Springs, and the ad- 
jacent. counties. These were attended until the church of Mar- 
tinsburg was seized by the United States military authorities, 
who converted it into barracks. He was then sent to Baltimore, 
where Archbishop Kenrick selected him as one of the faculty be 
Mount St. Mary’s. Under Archbishop Spalding he was one of 


the clergy of the Baltimore cathedral. Previous to the assem. 


bling of the Second Plenary Council the Rev. Mr. Becker was one 


of the theologians engaged in preparing the matters for the ac-_ 


tion of the prelates, and during the sessions of the council he was 
one of the secretaries. k 
| His ability and learning displayed in such varied offices 


marked him as one to be placed in an important rank, Onthe 
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f ae RT. REV. J. WALSH. 
; Born in Mooncoin, Ireland, May 24, 1830. 


Ordained Nov. 1, 1854; Bishop of Diocese of Sand- 
wich, Toronto, Noy. 10, 1867; removed episcopal resi- 
dence to London, Canada, 1868; celebrated silver 
jubilee of his priesthood, Noy. 10, 1879; laid corner 
stone St. Peter’s Cathedral, May 23, 1881. 


RT. REV. DOMINIC RACINE. 
Born in St. Ambrose, Canada, Jan. 24, 1828. 
Educated at the Seminary of Quebec ; graduated 
_ 1848; Ordained March 12, 1853; elected Bishop of 
Chicoutimi, Canada, May, 1878; Consecrated Aug. 4; 
took possession of his See two days later. 


RT. REV. V. GRANDIN. 
Born in Laval, France, Feb. 8, 1829. 


Entered novitiate of Oblate Fathers of Mary Immac- 
ulate, Dec. 28, 1851; Ordained April 23, 1854; appointed 
Titular-Bishop of Satala and Coadjutor to Bishop 
Tache, of St. Boniface, and Consecrated Nov. 3, 1859; 
appointed first Bishop of new See of St. Albert, and 
took possession April 7, 1872. 


RT. REV. L. F. LAFLECHE. 
Born in Ste Anne de la Perade, P. Q., Sept. 4, 1818. 
Studied the classics and theology at the Seminary 
of Nicolet, 1831-'43; Ordained Jan. 6, 1844; Consecra- 
ted Titular-Bishop of Anthedon and Coadjutor to the 
Bishop of Three Rivers, Feb. 25, 1867; raised to the 
dignity of Bishop of Three Rivers, June 3, 1870. 


aly 


f the see of ne glen ie was s elected anit cad re- 


th of August, 1868. 
The diocese of Wilmington, over which he was called to pre- 
e ea Vine the State of Delaware with the counties of oe 


VICARIATE-APOSTOLIC OF COLORADO. 


RIGHT REV. JOSEPH PROJECTUS MACHEBCUF, 


Hirst Vicar-Apostolie of Colorado. 


JosEpH Prosecrus Macuesaur was born at Riom, in the 
diocese of Clermont, France, on the 11th of August, 1812, and © 
was in childhood a pupil of the Brothers of the Christian Schools; 
after being graduated in the college of his native city he entered 
the Sulpitian seminary at Montferran, where he mastered phi- 
losophy, theology, and other branches of ecclesiastical learning. — 


Aiter receiving ordination in the Advent of 1836, he was employed — 


in the ministry in France for three years, but, preferring to become - 
a missionary, volunteered with Rev. Mr. Lamy, now Archbishop. 


te 


of Santa Fé, to accompany Bishop Purcell to his diocese. On the 


Ist of January, 1840, he was appointed pastor at Sandusky, Ohio, — 


where French priests had reared a chapel in the last century. — 
Here he remained eleven years, developing the church and in. _ 
stitutions. Having been invited to New Mexico by Bishop — 
Lamy, then vicar-apostolic of that Territory, he reached it by a _ 
laborious route through New Orleans and Texas. As vicar-gen- 


eral he labored earnestly in that old Catholic field till 1860, 


a - 


when Bishop Lamy sent him to Colorado, where a new popu- — 


lation was gathering. Beginning as vicar-general for that Terri- 


tory, Rev. Mr. Machebceuf may be said to have created all that — 
the Church has there to-day. He built the first church in Denver, — 
and attended Catholics wherever they gathered, till other priests _ 
came to assume local direction of the churches that grew up. So — 


rapidly did Catholicity develop in the Territory that in 1868 there - 


ad 


P y 
were seventeen churches or chapels. Denver had a convent of 
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RT. REV. J. CAMERON. 
Born in St. Andrews, N. S. Feb. 16, 1827. 
Ordained July 26, 1853; appointed Titular-Bishop of 
Titopolis and Coadjutor to the Bishop of Arichat, 
Canada, March 11, 1870; Consecrated at Rome, May, 
1870; Administrator of the Diocese of Arichat, Jan. 
14, 1877, and translated to that See a few months later. 


RT. REV. J. J. CARBERY. 
Born in Mullingar, Ireland, April 30, 1823. 
Entered Dominican Order, Nov., 1841; elected Pro- 
vincial of Ireland, 1876; Assistant to the Father-Gen- 
eral, 1880; elected Bishop of Hamilton, Canada, Sept. 
6, 1883; Consecrated in Rome, Noy. 11, 1883; took 
possession of See, April 2, 1884. 


Ri. REVe. Feo CONRAD; 
Born in Auro, Switzerland, Nov. 2, 1833. 
Ordained Sept. 14, 1856. Proceeded to America, 
April 27, 1873, under orders from his Abbot to found 
the Benedictine Monastery of New Engleberg, at Con- 
ception, Mo., which was erected into an abbey, April 
5, 1881. Assigned as its first Abbot, Dec. 11, 1885, 


RT. REV. NARCISSE Z. LORRAIN. 
Born in St. Martin, June 13, 1842. 
Ordained Aug. 4, 1867; first resident Missionary 
Priest, Redford, N. Y., Aug. 14, 1869; Assistant Parish 
Priest, St. Henry, 1879; . Vicar-General, Diocese of 
Montreal, Aug, 5, 1880; Bishop of Cythera and Vicar- 
Apostolic of Pontiac, July 14, 1882. 
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OF COLORADO. 
ers of Lo vi ha n academy and a school for boys. Pope — 
us IX. in that year constituted the vicariate-apostolic of ae 
st 01 ido, extending over the Territory of that name, and also. 

ar Utah. Right Rev. Dr. Machebeeuf, having been appointed = 

sular Bishop of Epiphania, was consecrated August 16, 1868, in 
Peter’s Cathedral. He has lived to see Denver a city of sev- 
ty-five thousand inhabitants, with six Catholic churches, with 


4 onvents, academy, hospital, asylum, House of the Good Shep- ‘ 


; 
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at VICARIATE-APOSTOLIC OF DAKOTA. 


i RIGHT REV. MARTIN MARTY, O.S.B., 
First Vicar-Apostolic of Dakota. 


Martin Marry was born at Schwyz, in Switzerland, on the 
12th of January, 1834, and, entering in youth the great Benedic- 


May, 1855. The young monk had already pursued his theo. — 
_ logical studies with such zeal and talent that the next year — 
_ he was ordained, on the 14th of September. A colony of monks 
from Einsiedlen was sent to Indiana in 1854, and founded St. 
»  -Meinrad’s. Dom Marty arrived in 1860 to share the labors of 
the sons of St. Benedict, and when the priory was established 
five years later he was made the first superior. The little com- 
munity prospered, receiving postulants who persevered, and the 
mission work increasing. Pope Pius IX. in 1870 erected St. 
__. Meinrad’s into an abbey, constituting the Fathers connected with 
it into the “Helveto-American Congregation,” and Right Rev. 
_ Martin Marty was made mitred abbot. The corner-stone of a 
new monastery was laid May 22, 1872. Abbot Marty presided 
for several years, perfecting the institutions under his care, and 
extending the missions, erecting churches, and fostering educa- 
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tine abbey of Hinsiedlen, made his profession on the 20th of NLA 


tion. -But he had always desired to undertake missions among — a 


the Indians, and at last he went with some Fathers to Dakota. 
) ‘The work there gave such promising hopes that he resigned his: 
dignity of abbot to devote himself to it. In 1879 the Territory 
of Dakota was formed into a vicariate-apostolic and confided to 
the care of the zealous Benedictine, who was consecrated Bishop 
_ of Tiberias on the 1st of February, 1880. When Bishop Marty 
attended the Plenary Council, four years later, there were nearly — 
_ ninety churches and fifty priests in his vicariate, with seven In. 
_ dian missions attended by his clergy, Benedictine, Ursuline, and 


: Sisters of rene: aiding in the good work. 
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_ Presentation nuns, with Sisters of the Holy Cross and Youville a 


RT. REV. DOMINIC MANUCY, D.D. 
Born in St. Augustine, Florida, Dec. 20, 1823. 
Ordained Aug. 15, 1850; Consecrated Bishop of 
Dulma and Vicar-Apostolic of Brownsville, Dec. 8, 
1874; Bishop of Mobile, 1884-5; Bishop of Maronea, 
1885. Died Dec. 4, 1885, 


= 
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RT. REV. J. P. MACHEBOEUF, D.D. 


Born at Riom, France, Aug. 11, 1812. 
Ordained in 1836; Consecrated Bishop of Epiphania 
and Vicar Apostolic of Colorado, Aug. 16, 1868. 


RT. REV. MARTIN MARTY, D.D. 
Born at Schivy, Switzerland, Jan. 12, 1834. 
Ordained Sept. 14, 1856; Consecrated Bishop of 
Tiberias and Vicar-Apostolic of Dakota, Fe. 1, 1880, 


RT. REV. -A. J. GLORIEUX, D.D. 
Born at Dodignies, Belgium, Feb. 1, 1844. 

Ordained Aug. 17, 1867; Consecrated Bishop and 
Vicar-Apostolic of Idaho, April, 1885. 
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VICARIATE-APOSTOLIC OF IDAHO. 


N\ 


RIGHT REV. LOUIS LOOTENS, 


First Vicar-Apostolic. 


7 Louis Loorens was born at Bruges, in Belgium, about 1825, 
and after being ordained in Europe, about 1851, came to the sn 


re 


_ California mission some six or seven years Le His first mae 
~ labors were at St. Patrick’s Church, Sonora; but in 1859 he a ai: 
assumed charge of St. Vincent's uren at Pesstaras and. St.) aa 
Raphael’s Church in Marin County. Here he labored for several 
years with great zeal, erecting a neat church at San Rafael, anid! (cane 

. a ee the Perea buildings at a cost of five thousand dol- — : a 

> Jars. 

- When it was determined to erect the Territories of Tdaho and 

_ Montana, into a vicariate-apostolic, Rev. Mr. Lootens was elected. 
on the 3d of March, 1868, and was consecrated Bishop of Cas- 
iabels on the 9th of August. It was within the limits of et 

| Vicariate thus created that Father P. J. De Smet, S.J., had erect- 

§ ed the cross at the Flathead village in 1840. At this time there ‘ He. 
a were missions among the Flatheads, Pend-d’oreilles, Coeur d’Al-. | 
 énes, and Nez Pereés, with schools and hospitals under Sisters of | 

Providence, Sisters of Charity, and Sisters of the Holy Names. Drs 
oo were also churches at Idaho City, Placerville, Centreville, — 

_ Pioneer, and Silver City. Under the impulse of Bihen Lootens. 

‘hurches rose at Granite and Deer Lodge. The growth of the — 

oe 

_ vicariate was, however, slow, and the difficulties very great, while — 

p the resources were most precarious. The vicar-apostolic labored | 

me YP ome zor till his severe mission duties cimtelibemta ot him, 
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and he resigned his office July 19, 1876, and it was more than 


eight years before a successor was appointed, the vicariate being 
administered by the archbishops of Oregon. Bishop Lootens 
has since lived in truly apostolic poverty—a poor return for the 
zealous labors of his early manhood on the American missions. 


RIGHT REV. A. J. GLORIEUX, 
Second Vicar- Apostolic. 


A. J. Guorrevx was born on the first of February, 1844, at Dot- 
tignies, in the Belgian province of West Flanders, being the son 
of Auguste and Lucy (Vanderghinste) Glorieux. After a college 
course of six years at Courtrai he entered the American College 


at Louvain to study for the priesthood, with the view of devot-. 


ing himself to the missions in this country. On completing his 


divinity studies he was ordained in Mechlin by His Eminence 


Engelbert Cardinal Sterckx on the 17th of August, 1867. Before 
the close of the year he was in Oregon to begin the mission work. 


He was first appointed to Roseburg, in Douglas County, attend- 


ing several dependent stations. From this charge he was trans- 
ferred to Oregon City and then to St. Paul, in French prairie, 
the cradle of Catholicity in Oregon. In 1871 he was made prest- 


dent of St. Michael’s College, Portland, and discharged the duties. 


of his position so ably that in 1884 he was appointed vicar: 
apostolic of Idaho, the Catholic interests in that Territory having 


since the retirement of Bishop Lootens been under the care of — 
_ the Archbishop of Oregon as administrator. . The total Catholic 


population in 1884 was estimated at 2,300, eight hundred being 
Nez Percé and Coeur d’Aléne Indians. Bishop Glorieux was 
consecrated in Baltimore, in April, 1885. 
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RIGHT REV. J. F. JAMOT RIGHT REV. J. SWEENEY. 
Bishop of Peterborough, Canada. Bishop of St. John, N. B. 


RIGHT REV. A. EDELBROCK. | RIGHT REV. F. MUNDWILER, 
Abbot of the Benedictine Monastery, Abbot of the Benedictine Monastery, 


Collegeville, Minn. St. Meinrads, Ind. 
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" VICARIATE-APOSTOLIC OF NORTHERN MINNESOTA, 
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4 RIGHT REY. RUPERT SEIDENBUSH, OSB, 
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Lirst Vicar- Apostolic. 
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- Ruprrr Semensvsn was born on the 30th of October, 1830, 
at Munich, in Bavaria, and came to America in 1851, On the 
4 6th of January in the following year he made his profession as a _ 

‘monk of the Order of St. Benedict, in St. Vincent’s Abbey, West- 
Re moreland County, Pennsylvania. He was ordained priest on the 
99d of June, 1853. He was employed on missionary duty in 
‘N lewark, New Jersey, and in other parts of the country, and 
when the monastery of St. Louis on the Lake, now called St. 
ae was erected into an abbey in 1867 he was apneinie 

tst abbot. While at the head of that religious house he was 
ck hosen to organize the newly-created vicariate-apostolie of North-. 
a Minnesota, and was consecrated titular Bishop of felis 
on the 30th of May, 1875. Under his care religion has pro- 
4 ressed. Northern Minnesota, with a Catholic population of © 
about 32,000 Catholics, had at the opening of the year 1885 sixty 
priests, eighty-six churches and chapels, an abbey, eight con-. 
ili a college, an academy, and several schools, as well as In. 
aN missions. | 
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VICARIATE-APOSTOLIC OF ARIZONA. 


RIGHT REV. P. BOURGADHE, D.D. 


Bisoop Bouréapr as second vicar-apostohe of Arizona now 
directs the Church in the district first evangelized by the famous 
\ German Jesuit Kiihn, and other Fathers of his order, whose labor 
_ the sons of St. Francis continued. He was born in the Department 
ie of Puy-de-Déme, France, October 17, 1845, and after proceeding 
from the school of the Christian Brothers entered the College of - 
Billom. There the young man felt calied to the priesthood, and, 
entering the Grand Séminaire, was trained for the awful respon- 
sibility of the ministry by the Sulpitians. As his fifth year of 
severe study was drawing to a close, the present Archbishop Sal- 
pointe of Santa Fé, who had just been appointed vicar-apostolic 
of Arizona, visited France to receive episcopal consecration, and 
appeal to the candidates for the priesthood for volunteers to aid 
him in the work to which he had been assigned, there being only i 
two priests in his district. | 
Young Bourgade at once felt impelled to go, his confessor 
approved his inclination, and, having already received deacon’s 
orders, he set out with Bishop Salpointe, and reached Tucson in © 
June, 1870. | . 

Having been ordained priest on the last day of November, he 
began his mission work at Yuma, in May, 1870, but in the summer a 
of 1873 his health was so shattered that he returned to France to — 
recruit. In 1875 he was again in the vicariate, and was assigned 
by the bishop to the mission of San Elzeario, Texas, and after | 
ne six years’ hard labor there was sent to Silver City, Colorado, the — 
___-vieariate of Arizona comprising not only the Territory of a 

ui, name, but i of the adjacent State and Territory. a 


ries," TOS and was consecrated Bean Bishop of Taumaco by a 
_ Archbishop Lamy, in the cathedral at Santa Fé, piey 1, 1889, ny 


RIGHT REY. LEO HAID, OSB, 
Vicar- Apostolic of North Carolina. 


i Tue Right Rev. Leo Haid was. born in ‘Westmoreland County, 
~ Pennsylvania, on the 15th of July, 1849, and was educated at the _ 
ee sfictine Abbey of St. Vincent, in that county. Feeling a vo- 
ation to the religious life, he sought admission into the ancient 
¥ Sey and, after a fervent novitiate, entered on his studies, and was 
~ ordained priest December 21, 1872. He was then employed in the 
i Abbey as professor and catia of souls, and acquired such 
ae esteem that when the monastery in North Carolina was 
erected into an abbey he was elected to preside over it, and was 
oisecrated Abbot in the cathedral of Charleston on the 26th of a 
_ November, 1885. eK 
. As superior of the religious house and a zealous missionary in — 
| North Carolina, he displayed so much prudence and zeal that the 
3 wh Sovereign Pontiff elected him to fill the position of Vicar-A postolic me 
1 of North Carolina. 


VICARIATE-APOSTOLIC OF UTAH. - 


RIGHT REV. LAURENCE SCANLAN, D.D. 


Tne progress of the Church in the Territory of Utah amid the — 
Mormons, where no Protestant denomination seemed able to do the — 
least thing to stem the prevailing vices, is one of the most remark- 
able events in the history of Catholicity in the United States. Its — mr 
growth is due mainly to the first vicar-apostolic of that Territory. a 
_ Laurence Scanlan, who was born in the County Tipperary, Ire 
land, in 1848, after pursuing classical studies at Thurles, entered 
All-Hallows, the great missionary college in Ireland, in 1863. He 
was ordained in 1868 for the diocese of San Francisco, and at once _ 
placed himself at the disposal of Archbishop Alemany. He was — 
made assistant at St. Patrick’s Church, San Francisco. The first — 
mission assigned him was the mining town of Pioche, in Nevada, | ~ 
where he began his work in 1871, and succeeded in erecting a neat 
little church. Two years arte RL he was sent to Salt Lake City, 
where the few Catholics had raised a small church, but not without 
‘incurring heavy debt. The Rev. Mr. Scanlan set to work with © 
energy ; the debt was soon cleared, although his parish was the Ter- 
nitory, and he was almost constantly travelling on horseback, seek- 4 .: 
ing out the scattered Catholics. Then he obtamed ground at Salt — 
Lake City for an educational establishment, and by the close of a 
1875 had a fine edifice, in which the Sisters of the Holy Cross 
opened St. Mary’s Academy, and these religious soon established a — 

hospital. Then under his impulse other churches arose—St.. Ji om 
 seph’s, at Ogden, in 1878, with its academy; St. Patrick’s, at 

Frisco, in the following year; then St. John’s, at Silver Reef. Aa 
_ few years later Park City had its Church of the Assumption. — Silver 

Reef soon had a hospital under the Sisters of the Holy Cross. A _ 
_ college, under the name of All-Hallows, was erected by him at Salt 
Lake City in 1886. aa ar 
Bs The Territory of Utah had been placed aa for a season ander 
_ the care of the ae eee of oe a ee and it had nov w be 


Ray 2" 


ent Pthat it Gude te formed in a aerate ecclesiastical 

iction, and ‘Providence seems to have directed the choice of 

v. Ficar-apostolic. The unassuming priest who had accomplished 

» much and won the general esteem of all classes was selected for: 

e Vicariate- Apostolic of Utah, which had been erected by Pope 

Leo XIII. on the 22d of November, 1886. He was consecrated on 
the 29th of June, 1887, Bishop of Lavanden. The vicariate con. 
a - fided to him embraces not only the Territory of Utah, but also the 
‘i "counties of Elko, Lander, White Pine, Nye, Eureka, and Lincoln 
ir 1 the State of Nevada. It contains eleven churches, a _ college, 3 


DIOCESE OF SYRACUSE.  - 


RIGHT REV. PATRICK A. LUDDEN. D.D.,, 
Hirst Bishop of Syracuse. 


_ In the memory of many, New York State and northern New 
Jersey formed a diocese ; but as churches and congregations sprang 
up, one diocese after another was set off—Albany and Buffalo in 
1847; Brooklyn and Newark in 1853; Rochester in 1868; Og- 
densburg in 1872. In 1887 it was deemed necessary to divide the 
diocese of Albany; and the counties of Broome, Chenango, Cort- 
jand, Madison, Oneida, Onondaga, and Oswego were erected into a 
diocese. Strangely enough, nearly a century before there had been 
a curious scheme to have the Oneida country erected into a bishop- 
ric. The new diocese is one of importance, containing seventy- 
‘three churches and seventy-seven priests. As its bishop the Sove- 
reign Pontiff selected a priest of great experience, who had for 
several years been vicar-general of Albany. 

The Right Rev. Patrick A. Ludden was born of a pious family 
near Castlebar, in the County Mayo, Ireland, in the year 1836. 
His early studies were pursued in the academy of his native town, 
but, seeking to devote his life to the service of the Church in this 
country, the year 1860 saw him entering the College of Montreal, 


where he made his course of philosophy under the present Bishop 
: of Trenton, Dr. O’Farrell. He then entered the Great or Theolo- — q 
gical Seminary, where the priests of St. Sulpice have trained so 
: many to serve at the altar. He was ordained priest on the 21st of 


_ May, 1864, by the saintly Bishop Bourget. On reaching Albany 


he was appointed by Bishop McCloskey assistant to Rev. J. J. — 
Conroy at St. Joseph’s Church, but was soon transferred to the — 


cathedral. On the accession of Dr. Conroy to the see of Alban} 


the Rev. Mr. Ludden was selected as chancellor and secretary 
; | 406 | ee ee He, 
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or. In Gein 1869, the Rev. Mr. Ludden accompanied 


aie PD Baik A. Iudden became rector of the cathedral, a was shore 
i ieee: made vicar-general. After sixteen years’ labor in Albany, 
a where his energy and zeal had been displayed, he became rector ‘of 
_ St. Peter’s Church in Troy, and was still directing that parish when 
a he was elected Bishop of Syracuse by His Holiness Pope Leo XIIL, 
| being the choice alike of bishops and clergy. He was eonsenene 
: in the Church of the Assumption, in Syracuse, on the first day of 
hi May, 1887, by His Grace Archbishop Corrigan, of New York, as-. 
i sisted by the venerable Bishops Loughlin, a Brooklyn, and: Me- 
- Neirny, of Albany, the sermon being delivered by his former pro- 
a . - fessor, Right Rev. Michael J. O'Farrell, of Trenton; ten archbishops 
fpcand bishops from Canada, New York, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
a _ setts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Ohio adding lus- 
tre to the ceremony by their presence in the sanctuary. One of the 
first steps of Bishop Ludden was to hold a synod and adopt regu- 


_ lations for the diocese confided to his charge. 
me . 


DIOCESE OF WICHITA, 
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_ Tu diocese of Leavenworth had increased so mien m popu. 


—jation that in 1887 the Sovereign Pontiff, Leo XIII, erected two 
new episcopal sees in the State of Kansas, that of Concoeaam in the 
northwest, and Wichita in the south. To the diocese of Wichita 
“were assigned the fcuowing counties Greely, Wichita, Scott, Lane, 

Ness, Rush, Barton, Rice, McPherson, Hamilton, Finney, Seward,” 
Hodgeman, Ford, Pawnee, Edwards, Comanche, Stafford, Pratt, 
Barber, Reno, Kingman, Harper, Harvey, Sedgwick, Sumner, Stan. 3 , 
ton, Gray, Meade, Stevens, Grant, Morton, Haskel, Clarke, Kiowa, 
Kearney, and Garfield. e 

He The choice for the first bishop of the new see fell on the Rev. | 
_ James O’Reilley, an active and energetic priest. He was born not — 
far from Cavan, Ireland, where his parents were substantial fare ‘| 
mers. Coming in boyhood to the United States, he evinced a_ 
vocation to the ecclesiastical state, and, persevering, pursued his_ q 
course of theology in the Salesianum at Milwaukee. He was or | 

dained priest by Bishop Fink, of Leavenworth, in 1874, and sta: q 

tioned at Irish Creek. The bishop, however, soon called him to — 
_ Leavenworth, making him assistant at the cathedral, and confiding — 
to him the charge of Fort Leavenworth and Kickapoo. Never — 
sparing himself, the Rev. Mr. O’Reilley labored with so much 4 
zeal and earnestness that his health failed, and he went, to Europe — 
in 1881, visiting the Eternal City. Returning to the diocese, he 
pe: took plated of the Church of the Assumption at Topeka in March, 

1882. Here he went to work with his wonted, energy, acquired 

_ property for two new churches, of which he saw the necessity a | 
built a parochial residence. | 


RIGHT REV. JAMES O’REILLEY, 


4 


C1 ation arrived his Health again gave way, and he expired on. 
26th day in the same month in which he was appointed. | 
[ he diocese of Wichita was confided on the 15th of October to 

Very Rey, M. J, Casey as administrator. 


DIOCESE OF DENVER. 


(Sze V. A. oF CoLorapo, Pp. 394.) 


RIGHT REV. NICHOLAS C. MATZ, D.D, a 
Coadjutor-Bishop of Denver. : 


Catuoxicrty had been built up by Bishop Machebceuf in Col- 
orado, and in 1887 the see of Denver was erected; but it was 
deemed wise to give him a coadjutor, as he desired. The choice 
fell on the Rev. Nicholas C. Matz, a young and energetic priest, 

well fitted to aid the founder of Catholicity in Colorado and con- 
tinue his work. The Rev. Nicholas C. Matz was bor at 
Minster, in Alsace Lorraine, on the 6th of April, 1850, and in his. 
fifteenth year was admitted into the Preparatory Seminary at 
Finstingen. Here he began his classical course; but as he looked | 
upon this country as the field where Providence wished him to 
labor, he came over in 1868 and entered the Semmary of St. 
_ Mary’s of the West at Cincinnati, where he attracted attention by 
pious and studious habits. Having been accepted by Bishop — 
Machebeeuf, he went to Denver at the close of his studies, and was a 
ordained priest in the cathedral of that city on Trinity Sunday, | 
1874. Three years’ service in the cathedral, under the eyes of his | 
bishop, convinced Dr. Machebceuf of his zeal and ability, and neg q 
parish of Georgetown was confided to him. Here he erected a_ 
church, school, and hospital, and won golden opinions from all. In 
1885 he took charge of St. Anne’s Church, East Denver ; wid 
from this position he was recalled to the eden by in ap f 
pointment as coadjutor. “His piety and fiat energy and — 4 
learning, admirably fit him for the episcopal dignity.” During his — 
Ae beni of St. Anne’s the church was burned, and Rev. Mr. Matz 
- was laboring to repair the disaster when he was made coadjutor. t 
Bee He was consecrated in He cathedral at Denver on the 28th of Oc. 
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DIOCESE OF CHEYENNE. 


RIGHT REV. MAURICE F. BURKE, D.D., 
First Bishop of Cheyenne. 


me) Ix the constant and rapid growth of the West, Wyoming Terri. 


tory saw Catholic churches springing up, and ‘in 1887 the time had 
__ arrived when a bishop was needed. to organize the work of Catholi- 
city, and give that energy to the creation of public institutions 
_ which only the presence of a bishop can call forth. Pope Leo XIIL., De 


N 


in the year of his sacerdotal jubilee, erected Wyoming Territory 

4 into a diocese on the 9th of August, 1887. The episcopal see was: rae 
fixed at Cheyenne, in Laramie County, a growing city already poss. 
"sessing a fine church, an academy of Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus, _ 
_ and a parochial school. To euide the new flock thus selected the — 
_ Sovereign Pontiff elected the Rev. Maurice F. Burke, an active and 


| energetic priest of the diocese of Chicago. He was born in Ireland, — ‘S 


May 5, 1845, but when a child was brought to this country by his Bi. 
_ parents, who fixed their home in Chicago. There young Maurice _ 
received his rudimentary education, and at the age of eighteen oN 
entered the university of St, Mary’s of the Lake. He had chosen i 
the house of the Lord for his inheritance, and, having been accept- _ k 
| ed as a student, was sent to the American College at Rome, where,. ee: 
: after a thorough course extending over nine years, he was ordained a i 
‘ _ by Cardinal Patrizi on the 99d of May, 1875. yarn 
On his return to his diocese he was assigned to duty in St. Ge 
oe On the 24th of July, 
og h, Joliet, and by his. ~ 
nd parochial schools, 
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Louisville, and Cosgrove, of Davenport. His~ dioce ese is one in 
which preparation is to be made for an incoming | population ; it 
contains now about 4,500 white and 3,500 Indian | Catholics, ate 
' tended by SIX priests. 
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DIOCESE OF LINCOLN. 


& 


RIGHT REV. THOMAS BONACUM, 


First Bishop of Lincoln. 


a Tur diocese of Omaha, on the erection of the see, embraced the 
‘State of Nebraska and the Territory of Wyoming. In 1887 the 
_ Sovereign Pontiff, Pope Leo XIIL., not only detached Wyoming, 
- which became a separate diocese, but also divided Nebraska, erect- 


: ing a see at Lincoln, the capital of the State, on the 2d of August. 


* 


To the new diocese, which comprises all south of the Platte River, 
F she appointed the Rev. ‘Thomas Bonacum, born near Thurles, m the 
_ County Tipperary, Ireland. While still an infant his parents came 
* to America and settled in St. Louis, where their son grew up. As 
_ he evinced a desire to become a priest, he was sent to the Salesia- 
- num, near Milwaukee, and in that institution and the Lazarist Sem- 
' inary at Cape Girardeau he made his course of study. He was 
ordained priest in St. Mary’s Church, St. Louis, by Right Rev. 
Joseph Melcher, first Bishop of Green Bay, on the 18th of June, 
~ assistant at St. Joseph’s Church, Edina. 

~_ Desirous, however, of perfecting his knowledge of theological 


sciences, he went to Kurope and followed the lectures at the Unt 


he returned with fresh vigor to his priestly labors at St. Stephen’s 


| _ and being appointed pastor of the church of the Holy Name, St. 
~ Louis, showed great ability. He was theologian to Archbishop 


learning, executive ability, piety, and zeal had already induced his 


| _ pointed to the see of Lincoln and consecrated on the 30th of 
We November, 1887. . 
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- 1870. He at once entered on the active work of the ministry as — 


~ Church, Indian Creek ; St. Peter’s, Rolla, and St. Peter’s, Kirkwood ; 


~ Kenrick at the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore. His sound | 


re being proposed for the see of Belleville, Illinois, but he was ap- : 
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RIGHT REV. RICHARD SCANNELL, D.D,, 
first Bishop of Concordia. 


_ Wuen Catholicity had so spread through the State of Kansas 
ee in its days of peace as to number two hundred and twenty-eight 
churches, attended by one hundred and _ thirty-seven priests, the 
. Sovereign Pontiff, Leo XIII, determined to divide the diocese of 
Leavenworth. The counties of Cloud, Republic, Ottawa, Saline, 
Jewell, Mitchell, Lincoln, Ellsworth, Smith, Osborn, Phillips, 
Rooks, Ellis, Norton, Graham, Trego, Decatur, Sheridan, Gove, 
Rawlins, Thomas, Logan, Cheyenne, Sherman, and Wallace, all in 
the northwestern part of the State, were formed into the new dio- — 
cese of Concordia. As its bishop was selected a priest who had ~ 
labored long in the hard missions of Tennessee, and who had dis- — 
_ played ability in many positions. 
oe The Right Rev. Richard Scannell was born m the parish of 
_ Cloyne, County Cork, Ireland, on the 12th of May, 1845, of Patrick 
and Johanna (Collins) Scannell. He attended the school in his ~ 
native place till he was fifteen, when he went to Midleton, the | 
town in which Curran was educated. Here he pursued a classical — 
course under Patrick Riordan, a graduate of Trinity College. He} 
lost his mother when he was ae eight years old, but the piety | 
- inherent in the family inspired him with the desire to become a 4 
priest, and he entered All Hallows’ College, Dublin, in 1866, where — 
he had as fellow-students Bishop Scanlan, of et and Bishop u 
OReilly, of Port Augustus. After passing through his course of | a 
philosophy and theology, he was ordained priest on the 26th of © 
February, 1871, by the Right Rev. John Francis Whelan, Bishop 
Lot Dairettopnits and Vicar-Apostolic of Bombay. Having been ue 
cy a for the diocese of Nashville, the youne priest came to 
pbs iol ut arrived in that city in 1871. He was assies cd 


i 


Mr 


OF CONCORDIA. 
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y in the cathedral as assistant, and labored there till 1878, 


I Me was appointed rector of St. Calumba’s Church in East | 


shville, taking the place of the Rev. Michael Meagher, who died ‘ 
; year as a martyr of charity while attending the Catholics at — e 
~ Memphis who were dying of yellow fever. The next year he was 
recalled to Nashville to become rector of the cathedral. When 
the Right Rev. Bishop Feehan was promoted to the see of Chicago, _ 
| the Rev. Mr. Scannell was appointed administrator, sede vacante, 
and governed the diocese till the consecration of Bishop Rade- 
~ macher in June, 1883. He then visited Europe to recruit his 
a health, which was seriously impaired. In 1885 the bishop entrust- — i 
ed him with the organization of a new parish in West Nashville. 


i Here the active priest soon reared a fine church dedicated to St. 
Joseph. In August, 1886, he became vicar-general of the diocese. 
_ This able, laborious, and experienced priest was elected in July, 


1887 , to the see of Concordia, and his bulls were issued on the 9th 
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of August. He was conseerated in the church which he had ae 


A 


~ erected, on the 30th of November, by His Grace Archbishop | 


Feehan, assisted by Bishop McCloskey, of Louisville, and Bishop 
_ Rademacher, of Nashville. The sermon was pronounced by His ee 
_ ‘Grace Archbishop Elder, of Cincinnati. The bishops of Fort ae ‘ 
a Nayne, Covington, and Mobile were also present. The diocese ‘ 


_ which he proceeded to govern had a nucleus of about twenty — x 
priests and thirty churches. : i 


oe DIOCESE OF BELLEVILLE. eg 


RIGHT REV. JOHN JANSSEN, DD, ae 
hirst Bishop of Belleville. 


_ Tue progress of the Church in Illinois has been so anid that in J 
1887 it was deemed advisable to solicit the division of the diocese ag 
_ of Alton into two bishoprics. Accordingly, at the request of the: 
aN Congregation “de Propaganda Fide,” His Holiness Pope Leo XIIL.. 4 
Bred ae southern portion with the episcopal see at Belleville. 
‘Tt includes all the portion of Illinois lying south of the boundary 
tine between St. Clair and Madison Counties, extended across the 
State. o 
To fill the see thus erected, Pope Leo XIII. elected the Very q 
Rev. J. Janssen, a priest of experience and ability, who had, since ‘a 
the death of Bakep Baltes, administered the diocese of ‘Aiton and «9 
__ who was known and esteemed by the clergy and people of the | 
portion now formed into the diocese of Belleville. a 
ie John Janssen was born at Keppelen, on the Rhine, March 3, F 
fh 1885. His early piety led him to look forward to the service of 
God and his Church as the work of his life. « After pursuing his 
-.  elassical course he was received as a student for the priesthood in ey 
the Theological Seminary of the diocese of Minster. In 1858 the 9 
Institution was visited by Bishop Juncker, of Alton, who made — 
‘known to the young candidates the wants of his diocese, and me 
| cially the want of zealous priests. Young Janssen offered his ser : 
vices to the American bishop, who readily accepted the earnest 
 geminarian. He came to the United States in 1858, and was om 
dained on the 19th of November in that year. His first field of | 
labor was at Springfield, Il, where he showed “himself an earnest, 
active, and devoted priest. ifs ‘was next recalled to Alton, where: 
he became secretary to the bishop, and discharged the duties of 
that office during the administration of Bishop. J uncker, a a 
_ doing parochial work at the cathedral. 4 
When Bishop Baltes assumed the mitre of Alton in 187 0 he 
Vi pre nic poy Mr. sl aBSC rs his Vicar general and he cont 


é a 7 to 1879, hen hes was Bester ssf St. Bonifacius’ nike Ve 
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es and in 1888 celebrated the aver subilee of his own oudine a 
Known as a good and laborious priest, familiar with all pane a 


Ww th the esteem of priests and people, and ay able to. bald up ; ie 


a new diocese. : 
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GREAT ARTICLES 


. OF THE 


= FAITH 


HERE are certain articles of faith absolutely necessary for 
. salvation, the explicit knowledge of which must be pos- 
~ sessed by all in order to obtain eternal life. The great apostle 
A, of the Gentiles puts in its most succinct form this important 


ai "doctrine : “Without faith it is impossible to please God; for he Na 


that cometh to God must believe that he is, and is a rewarder of 
them that seek him.”—Heb. xi. 6. All theologians agree that 
: these two points: a belief in the existence of God, and his 
Ber ding of the good, and aoa his punishing of Ba 


But iaaty hold that even more is required, and teach that all 
4 i. bound to know and to believe the existence of God, the 
_ Uhity and Trinity of God; that sin displeases God; that are | 
| is a Heaven for those van serve God, and a Hell os those who 


disobey him; that man fell by sin; that the second person of Se 
the Blessed Any became man, was born of a virgin, suffered = 


and died to redeem us; that he established a Church, the me- 
dium by which that Medvenption is applied to souls, chiefly 
ene: the sacraments of Baptism, Penance, and the Eucharist. 


_ Many of our popular manuals assume that these fundamental 


truths are known and believed, at least by all who can read ; 


s it experience shows that many attending irregularly religious — a 


instructions, given in the church or school, never definitely and 
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disti meuy understand them in early life, and consequently grow 
p wi vith v ver y confused ideas pod st ies tet where it is » abso- pe 
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2 een ARTICLES OF THE CATHOLIC FAITH. 


lutely essential that their faith should be clear, distinct, and 
explicit. 4 
‘" Even to those who possess the requisite Lage theoreti- 
cally it will not be amiss to meditate awhile on these great 
truths, the base and foundation of all Christian life, for these — 
constitute the seed sown by the sower in the heart of men, which 
the Devil endeavors, by all his arts, by the influence of the 
passions and ambitions, by the cares of life, and by the insidious 
love of comfort, to root out of the heart, lest men believing 
should be saved, and so escape his thraldom. a 
Vee “Forgetfulness of God,” says Faber, “has beeninallagesthe 
4 grand evil of the world; a forgetfulness so contrary toreason,and = 
| so opposed also to the daily evidence of the senses, that it can be 
i accounted for on no other hypothesis than that of original smand =~ 
: the mystery of the fall. This forgetfulness of God has been far 
~~ ~-more common than open revolt against eee The last is rather 
mt the sin of angels, the first the sin of men.’ 3 
| Faith in God, and a God who is a remunerator, is of absolute 
: necessity, for the apostle speaks of a formal and explicit faith in 
% these two truths, since they are formally and explicitly enounced. 
Tf after these words there can remain no doubt as to the neces- 
Ne sity of an explicit faith in a God, it is the same as to the neces- . 
sity of an explicit faith in a God remunerator, for the apostle 
BS speaks of both in the same terms, and embraces them in the same 
BN proposition. Pope Innocent XI. expressly condemned a propo- 
sition doubting the necessity of a faith in God as a rewarder of 
i‘ _ the good and punisher of the wicked. 
This remunerator here proposed as the object of faith must be 
i ‘understood in the supernatural sense. For it is really a super- 
natural recompense that is promised to all; hence it is a super- 
natural recompense in which all are required to believe. It is 
evident, moreover, that had we not faith in a supernatural re- 
munerator, no one would think of meriting the supernatural 
good things of another life, for no man seeks to obtain what he 
does not know. Now, no one can attain salvation without real 
effort: eternal life is a crown which must be won by severe com- _ 
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bats. “The kingdom of Heaven suffereth violence, and the v vio- : 
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oe nt carry | it away,” says our Lord, likening it toa city to be 
¢ an by storm. The apostle says that God rewards those who 
Jee a 
seek him. Without faith in a supernatural remunerator, charity = 
coward God, in so far as it is our supernatural end, would have 
a no foundation, for we cannot love what we do not know. “ He ri 
¥} y Jt 
A ho loveth not remaineth in death.” ; 
# oH Most Catholic theologians are of the opinion that explicit a 
: ee faith in Jesus Christ, the Redeemer of men, was not absolutely _ % 


% necessary as a means of salvation in the ages before Christianity. 
" They argue that the Saviour had been announced to some men 
indeed, but not expressly and sufficiently to all. The Council 
_ of Trent says that Jesus Christ was announced, and promised to 
many holy patriarchs before the law and the time of the law. 8 
But as it was not explicitly announced to all, we may conclude, — 
it seems, that explicit faith in Jesus Christ the Redeemer was 
not absolutely necessary for salvation. tas 
_____ However, explicit faith in God as a remunerator and author = 
of salvation implicitly comprehended faith in amediator. For 
g the faith by which men conceived of a God as the cause and ~ ; 


source of salvation and. as the liberator of the human race, must By 
have included faith in the means by which God purposed to ft 
_ work out our redemption. This was no other than the Incar- “a 
} nation. Hence, though in those times they had not an explicit y 
_ knowledge of this mystery, they at least believed it implicitly, — . 
4 - when they believed in a supernatural providence. In this sense, 4 
it is true to say, that all who were saved were saved by faithin 


a mediator. Not only the sacrifices of the Israelites, but even 
those of the pagans, so far as they sprang from primitive revela 
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tion, foreshadowed redemption through Christ, and 1t was un- — ie: 
- doubtedly these sacrifices that contributed to keep alive faith in 4 
a supernatural providence, and through it, in a redemption to es 
come as the means of man’s salvation. a eat 

a 


Some theologians think that explicit faith in Jesus Christ and 
ar the mystery of the Holy Trinity is absolutely necessary for ‘ 


ard 
a4 


“io Salvation since Christianity has been announced; others deem 
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Rt his not sufficiently proved ; but all admit that when there is ques- : 
e tion of instruction, it should not be confined to the two points. ¥ 
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Tue Existence or Gop. ° ny 
“A clear and intelligent view of God is one of the first requi- 
sites for all of us at this day; and it is just this view which the 
Catholic catechism gives, and which all the wise men of the ; 
world seem unaccountably to miss.” ? | 
-- “God is unspeakable,” says Saint Augustine; “it is easier to. 
say what he is not, than to express what he is. Neither the earth % 
i nor the sea is God, Nothing that is found in the sea or that — om 
_ moves through the air is God. What shines in the heavens, the q 
stars, the sun, the moon, all this is not God. Heaven itself is 7 
not God. Would you know what he is? He is what eye hath 
not seen, ear hath not heard, what it hath not entered the heart yg 
of man to conceive.” The reason why it is impossible for us to 
express in sufficiently clear terms the idea of God springs from _ 
his infinite perfection, which elevates him above all that our senses a 
and mind can grasp. Yet, we say that he is the greatest, the a 
most perfect being, and it is as such that we conceive him; but | 
we must beware of classing him, as it were, with other beng 


ual changes. | 
is an infinitely perfect anh which has existed without + bogie 
ning, who is subject to no kind of change, who possesses exist- af 
ence in himself with all possible perfections in the highest desc 4 
God has manifested or revealed himself to man by natural 
and by supernatural ways. God who dwelleth in light inaccessi-_ 4 
ble, whom no man hath seen, or can see, can be known by us only a 
as he reveals, himself to us in some manner natural or super: — a 
| natural. Be” 
By natural revelation, we mean the manifestation of God by na : 
ture, bynatural forces, those belonging to the material or the ‘abel } 
 lectual world. The sun, moon, and stars, the human soul with the 
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Sat By supernatural revelation we mean the manifestation of God 
Ey by particular acts or works, which are extraordinary, distinct 
from the effects of nature. To this class of revelations belong 
Bric teachings of Moses, of the prophets, and especially of Jesus 
"Christ, in regard to the relations of man to God. These teach- 
ings have not been acquired by man by virtue of the faculties of 
his nature, but by a direct and immediate communication of God. 
4 The revelation as to the existence of God was supernatural 
; only i in its mode, since we can be assured of his existence by nat- 
| ural ways. The Council of the Vatican says distinctly: “ If any 
; one shall say that the one and true God, our Creator and Lord, 
a cannot be certainly known through those things which are made, 
Eby the natural light of human reason, let him be anathema.” ! 
_ The revelation as to the trinity of persons in God is supernatural — 
as in its object, because there is nothing in nature that indi- 
cates with certainty that there are three persons in God. St. 
BE neustine lays down this twofold revelation in his “ City of 
a ” Tt is not only the authority of the divine books that pro- 
claims God, but everything that surrounds us and to which we 
Pielone: the universal nature of things proclaims that they ie " 
a sovereignly perfect Creator.’ 


‘Yet, though the existence of God is thus manifested, there have a 


Pypccn men mad enough to deny it. The Holy Scriptures call such 
4 men fools; but they assume to themselves honor as though they 
made the aes use of their reason, and call themselves ration- 
_alists, when they are in fact like the irrational animals. Hence 


& becomes unfortunately necessary in our days to recall some- 


times the proofs of the existence of God, in order to preserve = 
| tthe faithful from the pestilence of infidelity, as the Holy Fathers a 


x did in many of their discourses or works addressed to the Chris- 
t ian people. “In many cases, too, it is not on any theory orany 


? De Civitate Dei, lib. xv., chap. iii. 
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atheistical principle,” says Faber, “that God is thus passed over. 
_ He is unseen, and hence is practically considered as absent, and — 
what is absent is easily forgotten. He is out of mind because he 
is out of sight. There is no objection to giving God his place, 
only he is not thought of. This is one phase of the world’s for- 
getfulness of God.” Ai 
Now, as in the first ages of Christianity, the faithful are sur- 
rounded on all sides by men who deny God, or who ignore him ~ 
completely in their life and thought and actions; and all govern- 
ment action seems devoted with a fearful energy to the task of 
eradicating from the hearts of the young the idea of God, and of 
spiritual things. 
The Holy Council of Trent, met to oppose the errors of the 
swarm of Protestant sects which started up in the sixteenth cen- 
" tury, passed no canons or decrees on the existence and nature of 
_ God. Error had as yet respected them, but the nineteenth cen- 
ee tury sees the sad fruit of the sixteenth. Then the authority of 
the Church and her sacrifice and sacraments were denied. In two 
centuries more God himself is denied on all sides. The Council 
of the Vatican has to begin by defining the great truths as to 
| God, and by condemning materialists and atheists.’ 
ae Let us then review the proofs of the existence of God for our 
| own consolation and encouragement, and to answer the doubts or 
cavils of an unbelieving world. 

The visible world furnishes many proofs. When we turn our 
thoughts-to the world and all that it contains, one truth strikes _ 
us: all that exists cannot owe that existence to some other, there — 
must be some being from which all others flow. If every being ay 
is the effect of another, we should have only effects without a 4 
cause. No matter how long a series of beings we imagine, each — q E 
} { depending on another, we must come at last to one which receives 4 
its being from no other. The Holy Fathers explain this by com- 
parison, and Cardinal Gotti, following them, gives this striking 2 
one: “Imagine a chain of a vast number of links suspended i n 
the air. Each link is supported by that immediately above it. 
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s the chain, will fall if the topmost link 
If the series of links 


aS Bias the links were few; and in fact all the more surely, as 
, e number of links would Ply increase its weight.” 
“God this first cause, 18 infinitely perfect. He must necessarily 


- All that we see in the world is subject to change, and there- 
i 4 ‘ore cannot have existed forever. We see things appear and dis- 
appear, change and alter. They cannot exist by chance; some 
- being gave them existence by drawing them out of nothing. This 
author of their existence we call God. The act of creation im- 
; plies infinite power; hence we must regard God as not only in- 
finitely perfect, but also infinitely great. 3 
The sight of the order which reigns in the universe should con- — 
__ vince us of the existence of an infinitely wise author. When in 
Bt ‘the silence and stillness of night we raise our eyes to heaven, we — 
are irresistibly struck by the luster shed from the starry host. — 
"What hand set those brilliant orbs in the immensity of space? 
“Who traced the orbits through which they so regularly move, 


ow ithout confusion or shock? Who bid the sun arise day after 


d lay to gladden the earth by the beneficent heat of its rays? 
Who gave wings to the light to enable it in eight minutes to 
‘ moon to turn earthward its illuminated face to diminish the ob- x 
-scurity of night? Then let us consider the earth arrayed in all 
: _its adornments. By its verdure it soothes our sight; by its fruit- 

fulness it gladdens our heart. It forms a magnificent palace, des- 


Brned for innumerable inhabitants. Here it offers dense forests ; 


. id its bosom it treasures the metals which serve - 


: raverse the distance of the sun and earth? Who ordered the fh : 


we ’ 
the most varied uses. In its whole circuit it is enveloped in ~ 


: Bapepbere indispensable for the breath and life of men and 
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i “draws bey a time ‘from the action of the sun’ 
ie ‘toward the poles; then, hidden under a el, 8 He 
new strength to develop and send forth rapidly, fader the fruc- — a 
tifying sun of spring-time, the grain confided to its bosom. Then — | 
it turns more and more toward the sun, but cautiously, that the a 
still tender plants may not suffer by excessive heat; then when 
these have acquired sufficient consistence, they are exposed toe 
i . the full heat of the sun to ripen. ! e 
- What a marvelous disposition and structure in plants, which | uh 
draw their nourishment from the earth by roots and from the air ' 
by leaves, which are enveloped and protected by bark as a cloak, 
_ which receive the quickening sap in all their parts by a multitude 
of interior vessels! What fitness do we not see in the instinct of © i 
animals! With what astonishing facility the bee gives her cell 
the form best suited to its requirements, and at the same time 
_ the least inconvenient to adjacent cells! 
fy) Finally, let us consider the king of creation, man. His very | ‘oe 
mien proclaims him ruler of earth; for while the animal walks : 
_ with looks directed earthward, man lifts his brow to the stars, 


and freely casts his eyes in all directions. He alone is able to — 
me penetrate in thought beyond the corporal world, and reach the vq ; 
invisible truth. He is not subjected like animals to a blind and ~ 
irresistible instinct; he has reason as a guide, and in thought ~ 
; ( ‘embraces the past. and the future; he is the crown of the visible 
a) " edifice of the world, the center to which all is connected, the one a : 
D0 which all the rest is subordinated, the master to which, all 4 


‘things are subject. _ 
Now we ask who has established among beings this admirable — ‘ ‘ 
Ne pider? ‘Tf from the effect we go back to the cause, we must admit — 4 

that a work go full of wisdom has an author perfectly wise. What — 
- man, admiring a painting, where the richest coloring is height-_ a 
i tied by the most happy gradations of light and shade, was ever f 


ae 


y Onesie for a moment to ascribe it to chance? You read a book a 


ey 0 one single mind? Pind yet one might see he effect of 
nce in all this rather than in the constitution of the world, 
a. forms a painting of incomparable magnificence—a concert. 
) of marvelous harmony. And if we consider, not the universe, 
at the smallest animal, the most insignificant plant, we find them 
lenoting more art than all that the mind of man has invented or. 
his power accomplished. It would be easier to form an epic with. 
letters thrown at random than to form a plant by a chance con- 
pregation of atoms.’ | 
Sons to avoid this argument, say this is all the work of nature.. 
“The work is that of a being, not of an abstraction, and what they 
‘eall nature we call God. Others comprise all the visible world 
under the name of nature, and represent it as governed by blind 
"ores acting under fixed laws. But to make forces as an etiect 
" without a cause, and laws without a lawgiver, is to place them-. 
E selves lower than the pagans in the order of thought, for by 
4g human reason alone Aristotle, amid all the darkness of idolatry, | 
_ shows that there are in nature ends and aims which evince clearly 
= that the author who willed these ends, and the secondary causes 
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_ wisdom. 
It is evident then that the author of the admirable order of the. 


a orld is sovereignly wise. We add that he is infinitely so, for. 
he surpasses in wisdom all possible beings and is the source of 
all wisdom. ‘Therefore he is infinitely perfect. 
¥ Our own soul gives us another series of proofs of the existence, 
By of God. It is certain that we can form the idea of a being who 
" unites all possible perfections in the highest degree without any 
E ‘mixture of imperfection. Then an infinitely perfect being exists 
_ oris possible, for we cannot conceive an impossible thing. But. 
4 an infinitely perfect being cannot be merely possible, he must 
a _ really exist. 
In this world the human soul experiences an unquenchable 
a thirst for happiness, and cannot be appeased or satisfied by any. 


; EO Lnite or created good. If then there did not exist a sovereign in- 
af eee ae ea rT ea ae ena 
Bis : See St. Athanasius, contra Gentes, n. 35; St. Gregory of Nazianzen, Orat. 34. 

Sey * Phys., lib. ii., cas Vili. 
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on _ which necessarily act, 1s a being of the highest intelligence and — 


pee! 


rite ot hone possession would one oday constitute m man’s ’s hap- | 


_piness, there would be a flagrant contradiction in man’s nature. 
For, on the one hand, man would regard the possession of this 


- supreme good as his last end, and regulate his whole conduct to oN 


-gecure it; and, on the other hand, his conviction as to his destin y : 


would ie merely a vain illusion. The voice that speaks so power- a 


fully within him would then be false, and he would have no means 
of escaping from error, since he cannot stifle this voice even if he 


" : f would. He would be more unfortunate than the irrational ani-— 
mals, for they can at least enjoy material good within their reach. 


_ And yet man’s inferior faculties attain their object, while his eye, 
so to say, drinks in the light it pants for, and his ear listens to 
_ the melody which charms it, his superior faculties would have to 
renounce their legitimate satisfaction, and learn that they alone 
are condemned to endless torment in case the Supreme Being, 
whose possession would assure them perfect happiness, did not 
exist. It cannot be so. While harmony prevails everywhere it 


OAs impossible that there should be such a flagrant contradiction 


in man’s reasonable nature. Therefore, a sovereign infinite good, 
which we call God, exists. 

Every man who has uttained the use of reason feels subject to 
a law which condemns some acts as bad, and stimulates him to 
others as good. Human opinions may change, old customs give 
way to new; this law does not change. No matter under what 
law man liven even in the most savage tribes where law scarcely 
exists, certain acts, such as theft and murder, are deemed crimes 


_ deserving of punishment, even if committed only in desire. No : 


nation, no tyrant can efface this interior law from the heart of gq 


man. It is stronger than all human power; it speaks to kings 
and princes as to the meanest mortals; men may fora time refuse 
to listen to its dictates, but it will at last make itself heard in | 
tones of thunder. This accuser, this judge, this avenger is not 
our corrupt nature, for that quails before it and would gladly 
escape. That voice is in the soundest part of our being, and the | 
better cultivated our reasonable nature the more distinct are th Be, 
utterances of this voice. We can then draw this conelusion hs 
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Ga the corporal world exists because ¢ our Tse senses at 


ence, ‘so there outer a j udge, just and holy, for all 
n, because our conscience gives us a testimony that cannot be 


‘ Bis all the nations ‘ot antiquity, that have left the slightene 
traces in history, we find temples, altars, a public worship, a be- 
ief in a deity who will reward or punish men after this lifes 
“The wiser men, even among the pagans, as Cicero declares, had 
seen the force of this fact, and from it had drawn arguments m 
~ favor of the existence of a deity. Barbarous as were the native 
F tribes _ of America, Oceanica, and Africa, discovered within the 
Be last few centuries, all believed in a deity, whom they feared and 
honored; some at first seemed so degraded that one was tempted. 
‘to compare them with beasts, and to suppose them destitute of 
-eyery elevated idea; but a conviction of the opposite came with 
_ deeper knowledge of their language and customs. All pagans 
" and savages believed in the existence of a deity in spite of the 
q fables with which they disfigured the truth. Such unanimity is a 
i proof of the truth of this belief, for a universal and constant fact 
‘ must have a general and efficacious cause. This cause cannot be 
= gs reason. This belief does not spring from man’s corrupted 
heart. No criminal would willingly make for himself a judge and 
’ an executioner. The idea of a God was either communicated to 


A im 


“a the existence of a sovereign infinitely holy Being, or the belief in 
f a first infinitely holy author of all things is so natural that no 
mind can escape it. 

The nations who lived soon after the origin of the human race 
— might, by tradition, have retained the knowledge of God, if com- 
- municated by God himself to the first map; but this tradition 
_ would soon have been effaced, had it not oon confirmed by the 


spectacle of the universe, and a powerful echo in man’s nature, 


The Holy Fathers do not hesitate to anne in man a aise 
Be eledge of God. “The human soul,” says Tertullian,’ “ pos- 
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~ man by God, or reason is irresistibly impelled to acknowledge — 


| pa had it not perfectly corresponded to the cravings of man’s. 


‘sesses the notion. ‘of God fs its origin.” OF 
andria declares that is ue notion of the oxistenee Of God i is Im- — 
planted in us by nature.”? St. Augustine adds: “Such is the. Re 
almighty power of God, that he cannot remain completely un- x , 
known ie reasonable creatures, as soon as ee attain the use of 
--Teason,’ | 
- The belief in the existence of God could not spring from | a 
_ blind fear. The fear could not exist without a foundation, and — 
that very foundation is the belief in the existence; not a result 
of the fear, but its cause. 
ft could not have been established by kings and tyrants, They 
aM perish, dynasties succeed dynasties, kingdoms rise on the ruins 
of others, all human institutions change and disappear; this too 
would vanish with them were it a mere human conception. ma 
If it is objected that idolatry and some scientific errors are ~ i 
universal, we can reply that no one form of idolatry was 
universal; and while the nations recognized various deities, : a 
they all agreed in acknowledging one as supreme, the source of 
all the power; and this one was invoked in any sudden danger— 
the testimony of a soul naturally Christian, as Tertullian re- 
marks. Natural revelation thus teaches the existence of God, 
and some of his perfections. Then the spectacle of the universe _ 
reveals to us his wisdom and power; the benefits which he — 
showers upon us attest his goodness; the voice of conscience cries a 
out that he is just and holy. God himself being infinite, we 4 
conclude that his perfections are also, and that he possesses them — 
all in an infinite degree. a 
But God has revealed himself to man in a supernatural man- 4 
ner, by his prophets, and last of all, by his Son. Supernatural — i 
‘revelation shows us God as the author, not only of grace, but 
also of nature. ° Thus, by virtue of revelation, God, as author of — 
mature, or as creator of heaven and earth, is the object of faith; 
-we believe in the existence of God as we know God by reason 5 . 
for God could sated his existence to us as well as other truth 
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. .e of God drawn from revelation is m- — ee 
arably superior to that given by reason. The Council of ee 


Vatican says: “The same holy Mother Church holds and 
iches that God, the beginning and end of all things, may cer- 
ainly be known by the natural light of human reason through 
_ereated things; for the invisible things of him, from the creation 
of the world, are clearly seen, being understood by the things 
' that are made (Rom. i. 20); that nevertheless it has pleased his 
| wisdom and goodness, by another and that a supernatural way, 
- to reveal himself and the eternal decrees of his will to the human 
race, as the apostle says: God, who at sundry times and in divers 
manners spoke in times past to the fathers by the prophets, last 
of all, in these days, hath spoken to us by his Son (Heb. i. 1, 2),” we te : 
) and it pronounces an anathema on “any one who shall say that i 
_ it cannot happen, or that it is not fitting, that man should be 
instructed by divine revelation concerning God and the worship - Me 
to be paid to him.”* eee 


Tur Nature AND ATTRIBUTES OF Gop. 


God is a pure spirit; a being without parts, incorporeal, inde. 
_ pendent of matter, endowed with intelligence and will. Sevens 
ig ~ Reason shows us clearly that God cannot but be a pure spirit. A 
Matter is inferior to spirit; hence God, as being infinitely per- — : 
i? fect, is not material. - How can he who created spirits be aught 

— but a spirit? How can he be composed of parts when he 1s _ 
necessarily infinite? If the parts were finite they could not a 
a form an infinite being; if they were infinite, each would make " 
» the rest impossible. Bia, 

The holy Scriptures everywhere teach that God is a spirit. — 
_ When the Samaritan woman raised the doubt as to the proper — 
_ place to worship God, our Lord said: “The time cometh and | 
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now is when the true adorers shall adore the Father in spirit 
and in truth, for the Father also seeketh such to adore him. 


_ God is a spirit, and they that adore him must adore him in spirit — 
in truth.” * a 
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Y Moroaver, ‘he: Bonnie Bonbss to God perf 
not at all apply to a corporeal nature. 


immutable, immortal, or imperishable. No hed 1S. immense, foul 


it must be made up of parts each of which occupies a fixed 
space; and as long as it is composed of parts it cannot be essen- 


ce 
4 sph 


an Wy a 


tially immutable or imperishable. If a body can be simultane- - 


ously present in several places, or acquire a kind of immutar 


bility or immortality, it is not by virtue of its own nature, but 


“ we by a miracle or supernatural gift, 


When Scripture speaks of the eyes, ears, arms, or hands of 


an God, we must by no means imagine that God really possesses 


| such senses or members, which belong only to a body; the 


the Providence which governs the world. 


7 As Godis a spirit, in the rigorous sense of the word, it follows i 4 
: that he possesses intelligence and free will, for we cannot con- 


ceive a spirit that does not possess these two attributes or facul- 


nae ties. From the moment too that man is required to adore God. a 
in spirit and in truth, that is to say, interiorly and with his. — 


a ‘Scripture uses these terms as figures to represent God’s omnisci- — 1 
: ence and omnipotence to man, who sees with his eyes, hears 
with his ears, and acts with his arms and hands. And when 
painters represent the Almighty as the Ancient of Days, under’ 
_ the form of a venerable old man, it is not intended to express. |) 
that God has that form, but merely to signify that he is eternal, 


spiritual faculties, because this kind of adoration corresponds to. : 
the very nature of God, we must conclude that there are in God i 
intelligence and free will, for the spiritual faculties which owe: — 


_ God this adoration are the intelligence and free will; conse- 
y quently God’s nature is at once intelligent and free in the exe 
 eise of the will. 


God, being a pure spirit, is not composed of a spirit or soul 


a and a body like man. For if his nature comprehended a body, 


iy: it could not be said simply that he is a spirit; we should sa ra 
i God is spirit and body, or a spirit and a body. .We do not say ~ 


i that man is a spirit, but a being composed of a spirit or soul, 
We eae It i were at once eke and Wes 1 


ay 


of itself; for, as a being in part corporeal, it would — 


econ im to accept as due. and suited to his nature an adora- 
ion limited to a fixed place. — | 


. God is a spirit, and as such independent of matter. Man, 

| therefore, to attain a resemblance to God, should free himself as 
wr as possible from matter and the rules that govern it. Man — 
_ given to sensual enjoyments is not a spiritual man, but an ani- 
ing mal man; he is flesh, and the spirit of God cannot dwell in him, 
: says the Lord, speaking of the generation which he destroyed at 
4 the Deluge. “My spirit shall not remain in man forever, be- 
cause he is flesh.”’ Man enslaved by his senses does not even 
understand spiritual things. “ The sensual man perceiveth not 
these things that are of the spirit of God.”* We must become 
spiritual to please God who is a spirit. The apostle gives us this : 
a ‘eaution:; “ Walk in the spirit and. you shall not fulfill the lusts of 
the flesh.”* This obligation of walking in spirit, that IS Onn. 
regulating our conduct and actions by the knowledge we have Of 
God and of our relations to him, causes that interior combat of 
_ which the apostle speaks: “The flesh lusteth against the spirit, 
a and the spirit against the flesh, for these are contrary one to Sree 
other, so that you do not the things that you would,” #: This) 
‘combat will last as long as our life endures, “for the corruptible ve 
body is a load upon the soul.” * It will cease when our body as 
shall hereafter have become spiritual, according to these words of | ih 
the apostle: “It is sown a natural body, it shall rise a spiritual 
 body.”* But our body shall rise as a spiritual body only on con- — 
dition that we endeavor here below to subject it to the law of 
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Tum ATTRIBUTES AND PERFECTIONS OF Gop. 


~ We say that God is infinitely perfect, because he is not only ry : 
good and perfect to a certain degree or in a certain measure, but one 
- because he possesses all perfections. An eye is perfect when it — 
_ possesses all that is necessary to serve the use for which it is in- ee | 
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beded if it Tales lee it is imperreee imits 
and is consequently perfect in all respects, wine ‘no ‘creature 
ae ean be. Eeatiyr 
ay Reason alone teaches us the infinite partacin of God, and 
Souk Scripture clearly and fully confirms what reason teachin 
_ When God wished to make known to Moses his name, and con- 
sequently his nature, he said: “I am wHo am, thus shalt thou say 
to the children of Israel, Hz wuo 1s hath sené me.” In the a 
same sense our Lord said, “ One is good, God.”* Man is good in — 
a certain measure, but God is good and perfect without any © 
-dimit. | 
To give us even a feeble idea ae God’s perfection Scripture 
exalts at different times: his greatness, his power, his wisdom, and 
represents him as infinite in all respects: “Peradventure thou 
wilt comprehend the steps of God and wilt find out the Al- 
mighty perfectly? He is higher than heaven, and what wilt thou 
on do? He is deeper than hell, and how wilt thou know? The 


measure of him is longer than the earth, and broader than the 
993 , 


Sea. | 
All perfections that can be found in creatures, all that can be _ 
imagined belong to God; but the qualities that exist in man are 
not in God with their limits and imperfections. Even the quali- 
ties or perfections which creatures possess, which imply no posi- 
tive imperfection, such as wisdom, justice, are not in the same 
manner in God. God’s wisdom is essentially different from man’s, oe 
‘The names and qualifications which we give to God are not ade- — 
“quate, but more or less defective, because we transfer them from ri a 
the creature to the Creator, When we call God wise, good, just, 
-~holy, we do not determine the degree of his wisdom, goodness, | 
justice, holiness, nor do we express that these attributes are not ‘i 
accidental, as in man, but essential to his nature. Hence negative | a 
terms are more exact; when we call God infinite, immense, We | . 
declare that there is in God no limit; but yet these terms, while | 2 
_they indicate that God possesses a Brean perfection, do not ex- a 
_ press how he possesses it. Every term that v we apply to God ia ; 
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ore | elow the reality. The name best suited to his nature 
n hat which he gives himself: I am wHo Am. He thereby at- 
putes to himself existence without any limit. 
- The knowledge we possess of the infinite perfection of God _ 
ary influence on our lifes he 


x should exercise a powerful and salut 
the excellence of an object excites our desire, what attraction 
a should we not find in God who possesses the fullness of good, all is 
% united perfection. We might exclaim with David, “ As the hart — a 


.  panteth after the fountains of water, so doth my soul pant after 4 
~ thee, O Lord.”* This the seraphic St. Francis understood, who i, 


cried out unceasingly, “My God and my all.” oe 
Ss If the beauty and perfection of God touch us, what more oY 
’ natural than to endeavor to render ourselves pleasing in his 
Be sight ? ~The first condition will be not to seek to please men, for 
a 4cif [please men I should not be the servant of Christ.” * 

of The attributes of God may be considered as relating to his 
a being or his action. The attributes of being are his immutability 
a and eternity, his immensity and ubiquity. The attributes of 
° action are his omniscience and wisdom, his power, holiness, and ie 
justice, goodness, mercy, and longanimity, truth and fidelity.. : 
_ God is immutable. He is subject to no change in his nature, 
: is thoughts, or designs. The holy Scripture declares that in God — y 
“there is no change or shadow of vicissitude.”* “For I am the | 
: og Lord and L change not,” he declares by the prophet Malachy. | | 

; Be When God produces anything new there is a change not in him, ~ if 
Pe ut in creation; a fact takes place then by virtue.of an act of the. ‘ 
Be: will which existed from all eternity and invariably in God. Yeti 
~ “4t does not follow that it is vain for man to endeavor to obtain ~ 
graces and avert chastisements by prayer and penance, for God _ 
__ knew our prayer and penance from all eternity, and his resolu- MN 
tion was decided from all eternity. Although God may hate and M 
aa love the same man, as he is just or sinful, there 1s no succession 
B-of hatred and love; the act by which he hates and loves remains ite 


the same. ee : : ae 
hen the Scripture speaks of the repentance or the wrath of | Sa 
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God, it uses hese pee only to make us feel mor - el ar] 
constant and invariable hatred of sin. ee a Ha 
_ God is essentially immutable, while all that exists qithont him 
appears and disappears, increases and diminishes, lives and dies. 
The surface of the earth is covered with the remains of plants and | 
animals and men. What have they left behind them? Dust and 
ashes that the wind tosses at will and that clings like any other 
dust to the sole of our feet! And shall this dust absorb our 
hearts? No; we cannot love frail things when an hina | 
God is Ataced to our love. He who clasps a frail object will fall © 


i vi with it; but he who clings to God will be supported and abide 
oe forever. 


God 1s eternal ; that is, he has neither beginning nor end. 
_ Hence he is styled in the Apocalypse: He “who is and who was 
and who is to come, the Almighty.”? If God had not existed 


_ always he would have received existence from some other - then . 4 
he would not be the sovereign, independent Being; he would not 


be God. Therefore he has existed from all eternity. If God could 


ey) cease to be, he would not be independent, for the power that 


caused his end would be greater than he. Then his existence is. . 


as without end as it is without beginning. 


But we must not figure to ourselves the eternity of God as 
series of instants or distinct successive atts. Time is a series sf 
: changes, but the eternity of God excludes all change, all succes- 
‘sion, it is simultaneous. Time includes the past, present, and 
future. Eternity is indivisible, and embraces all in a single point, 
If there were a succession of times in God, he would not be im- — 
mutable or infinitely perfect, as he would never possess at once the: _ 
fullness of his existence and felicity. God by virtue of his eternity | i 
exists with all times that succeed each other, so that all events 
are present to him, as all points of the circumference refer equally” 7 


to the center. 


The consideration of God’s eternity should excite’ in us admira- : 
tion and love. If a friend rejoices at the happiness of his friend, i, 
how should we not rejoice at the infinite felicity of hom eer i: 


i) Apoe. i. 8.) 


sternity. | ‘The same consideration should excite In us a 


© aes that felicity and eee it for an eternity. No loss can be 
“4 aie to that of an infinite good, and for what do we sacrifice 
‘it? For some miserable enjoyment that lasts but an instant! Let 
us despise earthly things and sigh only for those that are eternal. ) 
Our pain and struggle will after all be but brief, our reward will i. 
 beeternal. Let us be consoled in suffering and tribulation by the) ica 
words of the Psalmist: “Thou art the God of my heart and the 
— God that is my portion forever.” ’ 
God is every where present, in heaven, on earth, caeanee en 
a God is present in his creatures by his knowledge, as he beholds 
_ all that is and that is done. He is present everywhere by his — Bi 
a ‘power, which creates and preserves. He is present everywhere 
q . his essence, which penetrates all beings and dwells there as ce 
: our soul does in our body. Man can never fly from nor escape Age 
i the presence of God: “If I ascend up into heaven thou art there: a 
. Gf I descend into hell thou art there. If I take my wings early in _ : 
.. the morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, even 
a there also shall thy hand lead me, and thy right hand shall hold 
oe amne.”* | | 
4 God is immense; that is to say, his nature is such that he is 
a ; necessarily by his essence in all the beings which he shall will to _ 
create. We speak of God as present Eveteaered in reference to 
Pi, created world. His ubiquity is a consequence of his immensity. — 
~ He would be immense had he created nothing and space had not_ 
% existed; but his immensity, like his omnipotence, was in some 
sort manifested only at the moment of creation. Wemust not, 
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however, imagine that his nature is spread out like air, or is cir-_ a 
~-eumseribed toa place. eas 
aN Although ¢ God is ae ywhére present by his essence, We can en 
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Places, because he manifests his presence. Be adalat q :. 

Thus God is particularly i m heaven, because he there reveals his. 
glory to the angels and saints; he is particularly in the just, be- 
cause he favors them with sanctifying grace and his friendship ; 
he is particularly in the churches (independent of the presence of 
our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament), because he there grants 

: graces more abundantly. , 

What a source of pious and salutary reflection we find in the — 
thought of the ubiquity and immensity of God! God is inti- 
mately present in all creatures; he is within us, because he pen- 

_ etrates us with his essence; he is around us, filling all parts of 
“space. We must then habituate ourselves to see God in all things,. 
not only as acting by his power, but as present by his essence. 
Visible things are only in some sort a vail behind which’ God 
conceals himself. We and all creatures are in God as in a tem- 
ple. Let faith enlighten our mind, and we shall be struck with 
_ the infinite magnificence of this temple, before which the stars 
' grow dim. What a happiness for us to think that the vail will 
a one day be lifted, and we shall contemplate that infinite Majesty 4 
a for all eternity! What respect and awe should we not feel for. 
ii the presence of God! Let us endeavor to have him dwell in us, 
not simply as in all his creatures, but as he does in his just and 
his saints. 

St. Francis of Sales was so imbued with the thought of God’s 
presence that, whether alone or with others, he always maintained 
a grave, modest demeanor. He used to say that he felt no em- an 
barrassment in the presence of kings and princes, because he — ae 

habitually considered himself as standing in the presence of a. ae 
an greater monarch, who inspired him with’ respect at all timesand 
in all places. | é Mi 
God is omniscient, that is to say, he knows all things. “Be oe 
hold, O Lord, thou hast known all things, the last and those of 
sold. m4 Thy Le bwletes is become wonderful to me; it is high — 
and I cannot reach it.?? The Apostle exclaims: “O, the ee ee 
| pot the riches of the wisdom and the knowledge of God.”? a 


=e 


1 Ps, CXXXVili. 5, 6. 
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ct knowledge of all things. Our knowledgeisnomore 

God’s than the light of a firefly is like that ofthe sun. We |. 

ow only the outward appearance of things, and cannot pene- 
ite to the substance. God sees the most secret depths of all oo 
hat exists. For most things we can make only conjectures or Nae 
ypinions ; God is far from all doubt, uncertainty, or error. God / 


knows all things eternally. All that happens was ordained by | 
God from all eternity; hence God, whom no truth can escape, : 
beheld it from all eternity. God knows all things -by a single : 
act of his intelligence. The feebleness of our minds makes the 
acquiring of knowledge slow and progressive; with God this can- 
not be, because in him the essence and the action, the faculty of 
_ knowing and the knowledge are one. God knows all, immedi- 
ately and without effort; he derives all knowledge, not from with- 
~ out, but from himself. ) a 

_ God knows himself. “ The spirit searcheth all things, yea the = 
deep things of God: for what man knoweth the things of aman, é 
A 4 put the spirit of a man that isin him? So the things also that — | : 
- are of God no man knoweth but the Spirit of God.”’ God knows ‘oe 
4 all that is possible; he knows the past, the present, and the fu- 
a ture, embracing all that depends on man’s free will. “Neither .— 
q ‘is there any creature invisible in his sight, but all things are naked _ i 
and open to his eyes.”* “Thou hast understood my thoughts — A 


‘a afar off, and thou hast foreseen all my ways.”’ The prescience of 4 
“God does not destroy human liberty, for God foresees the actions: Bi 


‘ of the creature as they shall be, that is to say, free if they are y.4em 
free. A free action is not accomplished because God has foreseen 


A mie Lt ° ° 
it, but God foresees it because it will take place. Duns Scotus 
gave one day a decisive answer to a peasant in England. Finding 
a ° . ° e ° ° Rate, Bi! 
him sowing his wheat, he gave him pious advice. The peasant — ny 

Roe 


replied : wa do not know what to make of your counsel, IfGod 
has foreseen that I shall be saved, my salvation is sure, whether 


- Ido good or evil; if he has foreseen my damnation, I cannot avoid — P 
_ it.” To this the philosopher replied: “If God has foreseen that a 
. here will be a crop of wheat in this field, there will be one whether — My 

¢ u plant it or not, so you are laboring to no purpose.” ae By 
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God ios the Beant future ; that j is, me | wie come tan " 
pass if certain conditions are fulfilled: “ Woe to thee, Corozain ; 


woe to thee, Bethsaida; for if in Tyre and Sidon had been. 
wrought the miracles that have been wrought in you, they had 
long ago done penance in sackcloth and in ashes.”* St. Augus- 
tine says: “ When God wishes to show mercy to any one, he calls 
him in the manner best adapted to him, so that his call shall not 
be despised.” ? 
God sees me! This thought should turn us from evil. A God 
infinitely perfect, Sovereign Lord of heaven and earth, has his 
eye upon me! God sees me; he knows all my actions, all my 
words, all my desires, all my thoughts. Even if Ican impose upon 


ne men, I cannot prevent God from beholding me. He sees me in 


the darkness as in the glare of day. He sees me who will be 
my judge, and to whom I must render an account of all wae 
thoughts, words, and actions. 
God sees me! This thought should spina us to good. He 


sees all our good works; the world may be unjust to us, but 


“God sees our innocence, our sufferings, our trials, our efforts) seés 
them with love and compassion. 

God is infinitely wise; he adapts all things perfectly to accom- 
plish their intended result. As he knows perfectly the forces 
inherent in all beings and all their possible relations, nothing was 
easier to him than to endow them with all the faculties fitted to 
their end, and to establish among them a connection and subor- 
dination that no created intelligence could ever have devised. 


The material world gives us at every moment new lessons on 


the wisdom of God, but it is evinced still more in the human race. 
It has always mmece the destinies of nations and individuals in 
such a manner that they carried out his views, often without the 


least suspicion on their part. Joseph is sold; what was intended — 


for his ruin served to raise him to power. Moses is exposed as 


a child, and by that very act touched the heart of the king’s — 


daughter, and was placed in the way to become the leader and 


liberator of his people. Our feeble mind cannot always trace: iy 
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of the divine font, hae after seeing so many exam- “ 

I “history, we cannot but recognize the action of an infi- he 

ely wise hand in the works and events, of which we do not — hi 
derstand: the purport. ’ A 

ey G ‘od is almighty; that is, he can ‘ao all that he wills, and has | : 4 
only to, will it to accomplish it. God is called almighty in more he 
than seventy places in the Bible. The Creed begins: I believe ‘ 


in God the Father Almighty. This faith is the basis of a multi- wi 
ude of dogmas of our religion, such as the creation and preser- 
‘vation of the world, the incarnation, resurrection, the Holy G 
~ Eucharist, ete. oo 
2 God creates by a mere act es his will: “ He spoke and they “n 
“were made; he commanded and they were created.”* “And - 
God said: Be light made, and light was made.”* To create is to : 
draw something out of nothing, or give it existence by an act of — 
the will. ‘This world has not exhausted God’s power, he « cam (49 
; create as many universes as he will. i 
The Scripture, in turning our thoughts to God’s omnipotence, 
often wishes to excite us to a sense of our own nothingness and 
to inspire a salutary fear. Man is nothing compared to the — 
i grandeur of creation, and still less in presence of the Creator. 
a God says to us as he did to Job from the whirlwind: “ Where K 
wast thou when I laid the foundation of the earth?”* Man 
7 should bow humbly before him whose works proclaim him al- 

, mighty: “Who hath measured the waters in the hollow of his 
hand, and weighed the Waivers with his palm? Who hath © 
Pp oised with three fingers the bulk of the earth, and weighed the ~ 
- mountains in scales and the hills in a balance? Behold the 


7 _ nations are as a drop of a bucket, and are counted as the smallest — a 
9 4 it 


= of a balance. pei) 
| God i is almighty, not only to chastise, but also to protect and «4 
to save, and therefore we should unite a salutary fear to a great — 
onfidence. Fear of God should banish all other fear. And 
if hy 8 should we fear aught but God, since all that exists is at the | i 
_ mercy a sparrow falls from the Boos or 


s, 
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of God and man can do us no evil, peda He cata oy 
the hand of the Almighty. Confidence in this divine protection 
has made the saints calm amid dangers from savages, hei 
and all other sources. f 
God is holy; that is to say, he loves and wishes the good dae | 
hates evil. The moral law is founded on the very nature of 
_ God; it prescribes what is conformable to that law, and forbids — 
what contradicts it. The sanctity of God is the foundation and — ¢ 
model of ours. For us sanctity consists in loving God as the : 
: - sovereign good, and for his own sake, and all else for his sake. 
- God cannot wish moral evil or sin. The holy Scripture says. 
distinctly: “Thou art not a God that willest iniquity.” * 
God is holy in himself; essentially, Rae invariably, and 
sovereignly. 
The sanctity of God is the source of all holiness in creatures ; a 
it is its model and its type, its end and its reward. of: 
The thought of God’s sanctity should make us feel our noth- | 
- ingness, and fill us with sentiments of humility. If we reflect 
that the highest sanctity of the creature is but defiled before — 
God, “that the heavens are not pure in his sight,” what shall we 
think of our own justice, not merely in comparison with God,. 
but with what we. feel it should be? What respect should not 
the thought of God’s holiness excite in us? With what awe ~ 
should we not appear in the sight of God, who is everywhere _ 
present, and in especial manner in our churches ? « 
God is just: he rewards the good and punishes the wiekeds i 
- Our conscience recognizes God as a just judge, when even after ; 
a secret fault it is troubled and disquieted ; and, on the contrary, 
after a good action it feels happy and contented. And the chas- 


ures, what do Bice proclaim ae the existence of a sovereign] f ¥ 
just God? “God spared not the angels who sinned, but delivered Ms a 
pen drawn down by His tl ropes, to te lower hell, into tor. i 


ERFECTIONS OF GOD. tt ied 


| descendants, of the supernatural gifts which he had lav- 
hed. on them, changed the course of nature to punish them, left 
en in the tyranny of Satan, and permitted thousands of creatures, 


oe whom he had prepared heaven, to be deprived of eternal. 


Hiss, 


_ Notwithstanding God’s rigor in punishing sin, he manifests: i i 

his goodness and mercy as well as his justice, which is more o 
glorified in rewarding the good than in punishing the wicked. | a 

> When God rewards our good works, he crowns his own gifts, 7 
~~ for we not only receive from him the faculty of doing good, but : 
every virtuous action is a gift of his goodness. Yet God rewards 2 
' good more than he punishes evil. ‘ ie 
vi a The justice of God is not exercised fully until eternity. Good i 
i and evil do not receive here below the reward or chastisement i a 


that they deserve, although there exists a certain justice or com> 
pensation here below, for good as well as for evil. - | " 
We must not consider God’s justice as only inspiring fear. It - a 

a 


cee | 3 


really merits our love, for it is the justice of a father impelled. " 
_ even by his goodness in punishing. Is not the justice of God. 4 
more admirable in the reward of virtue than in the punishment ey 


+f 
of sin? And what is the least good action—a mere glass of 
_ water, for example, given for the love of God, compared to eter- 
nal beatitude? Even if the reward of our good actions is en- 
ig tirely deferred to the next life, we should not doubt; we know ~ 
that it is sure. | 

We should fear God’s justice in punishing evil. The fear of 
a human justice prevents many crimes; the thought of God’s jus- 
tice should produce still more salutary effects in us by deterring 
us from sin, Many criminal acts escape the eye of earthly judges, | 
but the eye of God beholds all. | | 


«There are few of God’s attributes more beautiful or more 
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adorable than his justice. There is no justice like his, for it is 
- founded on his own divine nature, not on any obligations by gee - 
which he is bound. Some of the saints have had a special devo- 
tion to his justice, and have made it, in a peculiar manner, the 
subj ntemplations. An intelligent creature would 


ds of God’s justice than at the mercy of the), 238 
ta \ ve ‘ ict. As ‘ "y ears eae Peal itary’ Pt mee : i mi 


most loving of his fellow-creatures. The Apostle wells « us, ae 


See hay 


- woman forget her infant, so as not to have pity on the son of her 


mon, that mercy is God’s goodness to the repenting sinner; long- 
is mercy which seems, above all things, to make us understand 
God. Wherever we go there is mercy—the peaceful, active, broad, 


we work in OH light, and we sleep at night in the lap of our 


incarnation, our brother. And as it is his delight to be with the — 


“GREAT ARTICLES OF THE CATHOLIC > AIT, 


the acceptance of our contrition and the forgiveness of our sins — 
depend upon God’s justice. His distribution of the gifts of na- 
ture, grace, and glory is the masterpiece of his justice, which alone, 
and of itself, could fill us with gladness and wonder for a whole | | 
eternity.” ¢ | 

The goodness, mercy, and longanimity of God have this in com- 


animity is his goodness to the sinner who does not yet repent. 
“ How shall we speak of thee, O beautiful mercy of God? It’ 


deep, endless mercy of our Heavenly Father. If we work by day 


Father’s mercy.” 2: 
~ God is good; he loves all his creatures, and grants them num- — a 
berless benefits. The Holy Scriptures attest God’s goodness: 
“Thou lovest all things that are, and hatest none of the things 
which thou hast made.”! God loves even sinners, not as sinners, 
but as his creatures. Each one of us is the object of that love 
which God declares he had for the people of Israel: “Can a 


womb? and if she should forget, yet will I not forget thee.”* We 
see God’s goodness also in the order and preservation of the world 
for man’s sake. 

Although man, as a creature, is inferior to the angels, yet he 
has this advantage over them, that. in the Incarnation it was _ 
human, not angelic nature that was united to the divine nature in 4 


the person of the Son of God. The Son of God became, in his q 


children of men, his ingenious love invented and instituted the | a 
Sacrament of the Eucharist, to abide with us forever, and nour- — 4 
ish us with his divine substance. To raise us to the highest possi a 
ble resemblance to himself, God has adorned our soul with gifts of be 

a special order; has hil te it toa aes re Pa mak- 
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f stible or doing | ‘By Ch rist Jesus, our Lord, he hath given 


i ae a st i : ( , 
us most great and precious promises: that by these you may be 


_ made partakers of the divine nature.”’ Sanctifying grace gives 
‘us a new life, and makes us children of God in a new and more 
? exalted manner. The effect of this divine adoption will be our 

_ supernatural beatitude by the intuitive vision of God. “ We are 
now the sons of God, and it hath not yet appeared what we shall 
"be. We know, that when he shall appear, we shall be like to him, 
ie because we shall see him as he 1s.”’ : 

It is not from necessity or for his own advantage that God has 
galled us into existence and lavished his gifts upon us. His good- 
ness appears all the more admirable when we consider his great- 

- ness. It is purely from his goodness that God bestows his gifts 

onus. In creating the world in general, and man in particular, 

- God undoubtedly had in view his own glory; but this does not 

‘e diminish his goodness; for creation does not increase his greatness. 
or happiness. 

| As God has given us so many proofs of his love, nothing should — 


naturally drawn toward one by whom we know that we are loved. 
Let us then be erateful to the goodness of God, and let us love 
e our neighbor as the beloved disciple enjoins. “If God has so loved 
us, we too should love one another.”* Let our charity be like that 
of God, universal, and embrace even our enemies. “Love your 
o. enemies; do good to them that hate you; and pray for those that 
persecute and calumniate you ; that you may be children of your 
_ Father who is in heaven, who maketh his sun rise on the good 
_. and the bad, and raineth upon the just and the unjust.” ‘ : 
God is merciful; that is to say, he is disposed to turn aside evil 
from his creatures, and to pardon all truly contrite sinners. God 


“5 


seem to us more just and easy than to return it. Our hearts are | 


is infinitely good, and consequently disposed to do good to his — s 
Se « creatures. Every benefit he grants them removes a part of their Pak 
_ misery or supplies a defect. Thus God’s mercy is a consequence 
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of his goodness or his love, or rather it is his goodness and love 
_ that we style his mercy, when we consider not the good it con; 
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| fers, but He eh a removes. rod” is is really a Hi 
aa although he does not experience any feelings of grief or sorrow 
at the misery which he compassionates, for this grief is no essential 
ah | part of mercy. God is merciful to the sinner because he loves him. : 
+ God, being goodness itself, is always disposed to do good to his “ 
creatures, and the sinner, notwithstanding his guilt, may alwayan ¥: 

be an object of pity. The misery and misfortune in which the. 
sinner languishes, are of a nature to excite God’s compassion and ) 

a touch his merciful goodness. God is merciful to the sinner also 
Bik because the sinner, who belongs to God, like all other creatures, 
is in the way of perdition, notwithstanding the divine solicitude 
on for his welfare. God cannot, with indifference, behold his own 
image disfigured, and his designs for man thwarted, the blood of 
_ the Divine Son shed in vain. He shows mercy to the sinner also 
- in order to manifest his power in the destruction of sin. The 
_ justification of the sinner is a work of the supernatural order, and 
_ consequently exceeds the creation of the world as far as grace oe 
excels nature. St. Augustine’ declares justly, that it is shal pees y 
to heaven and earth and all that is on earth or in heaven. 


f To form even a feeble idea of the divine mercy, we must con- 
sider the greatness of him who is offended by sin. We are poor 
- creatures, wretched worms of earth, and yet we find it hard to 
forgive an injury. We would wonder to see an emperor gener- 
ously pardon an insult from one of the meanest of his subjects. 
What then should be our astonishment to behold the infinite 
majesty, the creator of the universe, the author of countless 
benefits, pardon his creature? God’s mercy extends not toafew 
sinners, but to all. “Thou hast mercy upon all.”*? It extends to a 4 
 allsins, “If your sins be as scarlet, they shall be made white as | 
‘snow; and if they be red as crimson, they shall be white as 
pk hy | be 


SE haen te heretics those who seh limits to God’s mercy. 
ii This mercy is the more astonishing when we consider the mela | 
a ner in which it is exercised. peed mgt only pardons the repent 
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ct | the father of the prodigal gon clothed him 
is finest robe; as if to celebrate it as a triumph, he inspires : a 
his angels to rejoice over him. . te. 
God will withdraw us from the world when it pleases him, 
and then the day for merey will have set. We must so live as x 
"not to be surprised by the day of justice. We must, above all, 
beware of letting a trust in God's mercy lull us into persistence i 
in sin. This would be to despise God and deprive us of his — 
mercy. . A 
» God in his longanimity is patient with sinners and gives them 
' time to do penance. In his mercy he receives back the contrite 
sinner; in his longanimity he bears with the impenitent; mercy — 3 
pardons, longanimity bears with the sinner, and seeks to put him 
ina condition to obtain mercy. The Scripture often extols the 
By patience and longanimity of God. “Lord God, merciful and 
clement, patient, and of much mercy.”* “The Lord dealeth pa- 
i tiently for your sake, not willing that any should perish, but_ 
a that all should return to penance.”* But though the longa-_ 
 nimity of God fills us with admiration and gratitude, we must not 
forget that God nowhere pledges himself to grant us time for 
God promises the sinner his grace, but not 
A prolonging of life is 
salutary to him who repents, but it *3 terrible to the one who | 
, abuses it only to increase his sins “Say not: The mercy of the 
Lord is great; he will have mercy on the multitude of my sins. a 
“ag For mercy and wrath quickly come trom him, and his wrath es 
Jooketh upon sinners. Delay not to be converted to the Lord, Le 
, ‘< and defer it not from day to day. if 
God can speak and reveal only what is true ; he can neither 
Veracity consists in the conformity of x) 


deceive nor be deceived. 
n we affirm or promise 
hat we affirm or prom- 


: our thought and will with our word, whe 

a anything. Fidelity makes us adhere to w 3 
. aa ° ° . | 
> ise. “God is true and every man 1s a liar’ Man’s understand- — 


to error and his will snelined to evil. Hence man — 


mner, yads him with benefits. He adorns him with 
ifying grace, as 
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is not always in the hath ans becortealt a . devalivery ‘sometimes 
willfully, sometimes involuntarily. In God this. ‘is impossible. 


His infinite intelligence is possessed of all truth and is conse- 


quently incapable of error; his will is holy and consequently ab- 
hors falsehood; for God Cant: will what is contradictory to 
him. He is rath itself, and truth is in contradiction with error. 

The veracity of God is the immovable foundation on which _ 
the faith of the Church rests. If doubt should rise in our mind 
and tend to shake our faith, nothing would be better than to call 
to mind the solidity of this foundation of our faith. The thought 
of God’s veracity should also inspire us with a profound horror 
for falsehood, dissimulation, and hypocrisy. The veracity of God, 


as the foundation of our faith, is also the foundation of the eT 
tions between God and man, as man’s veracity is the necessary 


bond of society. 


God is faithful ; that is, he gives what he has promised, a 


fulfills his menaces. The Almighty, in the Scriptures, gives us’ 


the assurance of his fidelity to his promises and threats. “And 


thou shalt know that the Lord thy God, he is a strong and faith- 


ful God, keeping his covenant and merey to them that love 


him, and to them that keep his commandments, unto a thousand 


generations, and repaying forthwith them that hate him, so as to 


destroy them without further delay, immediately rendering to 


them what they deserve.”? The fulfillment of this is seen clearly 


in the history of the Jewish people. God accomplishes all his 
promises in a manner equally certain. The apostle says: “Let 


us hold fast the confession of our hope, without wavering, for he fe 


is faithful that hath promised.” ? 


In fact the fidelity of God is a consequence of his veracity and 


immutability. God is faithful, also, because he is wise and holy. 


All that God has announced, like the last judgment, will most 
certainly come to pass. So what is promised conditionally will ae 
be accomplished when the prescribed condition is fulfilled. Thus, 


: state of grace. 


for example, we shall surely attain life everlasting if we die in a 
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Wh: + confidence ho d not fill our hearts at the thought of 
s fidelity! Even if our hope rested on the divine goodness, 


nsupported by promises, we should trust ourselves to God with “a 

lial confidence; but as he has promised us eternal life and a 
means to attain it, any distrust on our part would be an insult. a 
Why then do we rely so little on God, in spite of his promises, ‘ 

_ and so much on men, forgetting what the wise man says: “Who 
shall find a faithful man?”! God’s fidelity to us should be the a 
‘, ~ model of our fidelity to our fellow-beings and toward God : 
himself. | a 
i God is immutable. There is in him no change or shadow of a 
' yicissitude. “God changes his works without changing his on 
counsels,” says St. Augustine. But the change is in creatures, : 
notin him. Time cannot change him, because he is eternal; nor oe 


place, because he is immense. He cannot change within himself, 
because he is perfect. He cannot be changed by anything out- | Hy 
side him, because he is almighty. His life is absolute repose, 
 beatitude, simplicity; and in all this there can be nochange. 


| The very necessity which compels us to speak of God, as 1f he a 
Bi. changed, only brings home to us more forcibly the perfection of <u 
e his tranquillity. Let us then lovingly adore that unchangeable. 1 
ness ‘of God, which has lain for all eternity more unwrinkled a 
ss than a summer sea, and will lie to all eternity, with almost infi- % 
nite worlds round about it, and yet have no current, stream, or 


aa pulse, or tide or waves, with no abyss to hold it, and with NOs) 
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a shore to bound it, with no shadow from without, and no throbs 493 
: k bing from within. a 
a ; _ Tue Uniry or Gop. | ia in 
i : The next of the great dogmas of faith necessary for salvation 4 
ee. is the unity of God. This Moses proclaimed to the chosen peo- a 
pie, and our Saviour, in the new law, repeated it as the first. ig 
commandment of all: “Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one is 
: God.” God had himself proclaimed it: “See ye, that I alone Mf 
ae and there is no other God beside me.”* i eae a 
: _ As long as men retained a true knowledge of God, and his. “eae 
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| Every attribute shows that there is and can be but one God. | 
The Deity must be infinitely perfect; but there cannot be two a 
beings infinitely perfect, for each would lack the perfections of oe 
the other, and cease to be perfect. If there existed another 
being equal to him, and independent of him, God would not be Pid 
- omnipotent, independent, supreme. Tertullian, arguing against oy 
the pagans, said: “ Hither we must admit that there 1s only one ca 
God, or refuse to admit any.” i 
i But the true conception of God was darkened by the passions. a 

| The goodness, the mercy of God, his omniscience and omnipo- — h 
: tence, were lost sight of. Men felt the evil inclinations of their a. 


oa, own hearts, and saw evil increase. They raised the principle of 
Ease | to an equality with God, and made every passion a deity. a’ 
From this sprang the fearful polytheism of the heathen world, a 
qi which worshiped gods without number. So rapidly did this on 
terrible darkness of the mind and heart spread over the world, : 
_ that only a few centuries after the Flood the whole world was) 
ie ‘sunk in it, and the Almighty, to preserve the faith in the exist- — 
ence and unity of God, called Abraham from amid the worship- 
ers of the solar system and fire, and set him apart as the father 
_ of a nation who were to serve him alone. a 
The wonderful ways of God toward the holy patriarchs, and) 
the election of the people of Israel, all tended to preserve pure | A 
and intact this great truth. The first of the commandments a 
delivered to Moses said expressly : “Thou shalt have no other i 
gods beside me.” The prophets and holy men were constantly 
recalling this truth to the people of Israel, who, dwelling in the. 
midst of nations that worshiped numberless false gods, of the 
most horrid or alluring character, were constantly tempted to’ 
fall away, either through a love of pleasure or a foolish terror. 
God supported the teachings of his servants by numberless mir- i 
-acles, to show that he alone was the true God, and that the gods . 
| oof vee Gentiles were demons. Isaias, aeped the he oa es 


WAR 


| Idressing the Co inthians, who had embraced the faith, 
it 1 ved amid the gorgeous temples where art lent all its seduc- 
s to draw men to the service of idols, says: “There is n0 
od but one; for although there be that are called gods either 
‘heaven or on earth (for there be gods many and lords many), 


yet to us there is but one God.” This faith was preached by 
the apostles in the great cities of Asia, Greece, and Italy, before 


» the very temples of the false gods, and in the early ages of 
- Christianity millions of Christians gave their lives to acknowl- | 


edge that there was but one God, and that all that the pagans — 
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. called gods were but demons. | : 
Among the miracles wrought by God to show that he alone 
Bis was God, we have recorded that striking one where the prophet 


(4a Elias established this truth. The ten revolted tribes, after wor- 
shiping the golden calves, had taken up the false gods of the 


i: - Chanaanites, and become adorers of Baal. Elias met the wicked — as 


King Achab, and when the people were assembled said: “How 


a long do you halt between two sides? If the Lord be God, fol: | 


low him; but if Baal, then follow him.” He then told them to 
SS give him a bullock, and the priests of Baal a similar victim. He 


bade the priests of the false god to cut their victim in pieces and . 8 


- 


Bu lay it upon wood, and he did the same. Neither put fire to the ane 


‘wood; that was to come from heaven as a sign which was the ah 


uy 
as 


true faith. “Call ye on the names of your gods,” said the — @ 
_ prophet, “ and I will call on the name of my Lord; and the god ue 


“Yhat shall answer by fire, let him be God.” From early morn $0) a 


midday the priests of Baal prayed around their altar, slashing 
their bodies with knives to propitiate their god, the prophet — 
taunting them all the while. Then he poured water over his 
own victim as it lay on the wood placed on an altar of twelve 
| stones to represent the tribes. Again and again he drenched his 
altar and offering with water, the people wondering. Then he 
prayed: “O Lord God of Abraham, and Isaac, and Israel, show — 
_ this day that thou art the God of Israel, and that according to 
thy commandment I have done all.these things. Hear me,O 
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Lord, hear me; that’ this people may ieee thats thou art the a 
Lord God, a that thou hast turned their heart avain.” Then" a" 
the fire of the Lord descended and consumed the victim and the _ 
wood and the very stones of the altar, and licked up the water 
that stood in the trench around the altar. Convinced by this 
striking miracle, the people fell on their faces and cried, “The: 
Lord he is God, the Lord he is God.” 

We say in the Creed, “I believe in God,” because we are not. — 
only to believe that there is a God, and that all he says is true,. 
) put also because we are bound to commit and trust ourselves to 
| God with love and confidence. St. Augustine says, with great. 

accuracy, “ It is one thing to believe God; another to believe that 
there is a God; still another to believe in God.” To believe God 
is to regard as true what he says; to believe that there is a God 
is to admit his existence; finally, to believe in God is to combine 
love and faith. It is an easy thing to believe that God speaks 

_ the truth: the wicked can believe this almost as well as the good. 
To believe that there is a God is what even the devils must do. 

- But to believe in God is the lot of those only who love him, who. 
are Christians, not in name only, but in fact and in conduct.’ 
Faith then not only subjects our intellect to God as the infallible 
truth, but leads us to love God as the sovereign good, and to tend. 

- to him as to our last end. We must not, however, deduce from 
this that faith cannot subsist without charity, for the Christian 
who sins and consequently loses charity, does not for that reason 
cease to be a Christian; but his faith is dead and cannot in this 
condition enable him to acquire eternal beatitude. S aa 

There is only one God; the worship of this one true God has 

for centuries banished from much of the earth that polytheism or 

worship of a multitude of gods, which was the religion of the most 
civilized nations of antiquity. The torrents of blood shed by the 

martyrs have extinguished the fire which burned on the altars of a 

the idols, and the light of Christianity has put to flight the dark — a 

_ phantoms which received public adoration. But is there not a 

profane and impious fire burning in the secret recesses of our soul? 4 
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all idolatry banished from our heart as wellasourmind? Truly a 
oes Tertullian say: “One can commit idolatry without entering 
iy 


Pi. a temple, and with no visible idol.” The heart commits idolatry me 
~ when it loves a creature as its last end, as a source of felicity. | 


ab 
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Are we always exempt from this refined idolatry? Have not our © 4 


‘ 
a, 


passions set up a multitude of divinities? Your god is some i 
"creature whom you prefer to please and fear to displease more 7 
aa than you do the Sovereign Lord of heaven and earth. Your god ~ me 
Ey is some pleasure for which you renounce the joys of eternity; a 
is some temporal good to which you devote all your care and all « 
iy your toil; a handful of dust, formed for a time into a human body, 4 
and destined to become ere long the sport of the worms, absorbs 
all your thoughts and all your desires. The pagan burned before 
_ ~ his idol only a handful of incense ; you, perhaps, says Tertullian, 
a offer to yours your mind, your heart, your exertions. Not to fall ‘ 
a into so shameful an idolatry, let us often remember these words: d 
“Tam the Lord thy God; thou shalt not have strange gods be % 
fore me; thou shalt not make to thyself any graven thing; thou a 
E: shalt not adore nor serve them.” * ‘aa ; 
Let us endeavor to take to heart what the pious Tobias ex- © va 
a pressly enjoined upon his son: “All the days of thy life, have : a 


_ God in thy mind, and take heed thou never consent tosin.”* God 
is our Father; he is the source of all life; in him alone can our 7 | 
___ soul find rest, consolation, and happiness. He is also the Sovers; 73 
eign Lord Almighty of heaven and earth; we cannot escape his a 


avenging hand if we depart from him and do evil. Letusthen = 


a adhere to him, love him above all things, and fear nothing so much = 
as offending him by sin, thereby losing his grace and friendship. 
| Let us all preserve the filial love of God engraven deeply in our 4 
Be souls; it will strengthen and uphold us when we are in danger va 
fe of falling. “ No evils shall happen to him that feareth the Lord.” * Ba 
_ “The fear of the Lord driveth out sin.”* We can convince our. 
selves of this by what is related of two holy religious, Blessed — 
o - Peter Faber-and Anthony Araoz. They directed the consciences 
__.of agreat many personages of both sexes, at the court of the Span- a 
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ish king, and astonished all Lby their mnechtbilg A name al 
toward all the pleasures and greatness of that brilliant court. 


One day the king said to Araoz: “The rumor spreads that you 
carry about you acertain herb that preserves you from all tempta- 
tions of the senses.” As Araoz laughingly replied that there was 
some truth in that, the king retorted: “On your life! tell me 


what is this magical plant; how do you call it?” “Sire,” replied. | 


Araoz, “this magical herb is called the Fear of God. It has the 
virtue of preserving from sin, and like the fish’s liver laid on the 
coals by Tobias, it can put the evil spirits to flight.” Let us too. 
employ this powerful antidote. Let us fear nothing so much as. 
the loss of God’s friendship. Let us esteem no advantage as equal 
to his grace, and love no pleasure so much as the happiness of 


serving him. Then no seduction will be so powerful as to make 


us renounce the love of God. Let our first thought, on awak- 
ing in the morning, be to pray to the Lord to preserve us from 


all sin. Let us often repeat, during the day, and especially in the 


moment of temptation, “ Lord, do not permit me to be separated 


from thee! Let me rather die than offend thee.” Nor let us sup- 


pose that a life spent in the fear of God is full of disquiet and un- 
easiness. ‘The vain fear of losing riches or dignities, and the ser- 
vile fear which trembles only at the thought of hell, without de- 
testing sin are painful, overwhelming; but it is not so with the 
filial fear, which makes us avoid offending the best of fathers. 
This gladdens the soul, touches the heart, and i Inspires us with a, 
blessed confidence for the hour of death. The spirit of truth de- 
clares it in the Scriptures: “The fear of the Lord is honor and. 
glory, and gladness and a crown of joy. The fear of the Lord 
shall delight the heart, and shall give joy and gladness, and 


length of days. With him that feareth the Lord it shall go well 


in the latter end, and in the day of his death he shall be blessed.” * 
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The Council of the Vatican declares: “The Holy Catholic Apos- 4 
_ tolic Roman Church believes and confesses that there is one true 
and living | God, creator and Lord of heaven and earth ; almighty, — A 
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eternal, immense, incomprehensible, infinite in understanding, and 
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The next of the great truths which may be regarded as essen- H) 
tial to salvation, is the dogma of the Holy Trinity. Under the — a 
ey Jaw of nature and the Mosaic dispensation, this mystery was not. be 
| explicitly believed by the faithful, although implicitly it was, 
The Old Testament speaks of the Trinity only in a vague and 
general way. Many were saved, though this doctrine had not 


Be yet been clearly revealed; but under the New Law, when the 
gospel is preached throughout the world, and baptism given, 
everywhere in the name of the Blessed Trinity, we can scarcely : 

form to our minds circumstances where ignorance of this great. — i 


truth can be free from euilt. | 

Bh: While polytheism covered the face of the earth and every al- 
~ Jurement enticed the children of Israel from the faith in the One 

5 % True God, the three divine persons were not distinctly made _ 
known; and the Old Testament speaks of it only in more ob- ~~ 
i scure terms. Thus in Genesis, “ And God saw that it was good a a 
a and he said: Let us make man to our image and likeness.” The ae 
Book of Ecclesiasticus, or Ben-Sira, is rejected by the Jews since _ Bh 
a the diffusion of Christianity, because in more than one place it te 
| ) uses language which can be explained only of the Trinity. | Our ¥ oN 
es divine Lord himself cited to the Jews the psalm of David, “'The ian 
Ae Lord said to my Lord: Sit thou at my right hand,” and asked ee 
them how David could call the Messias his Lord, when he was) 
a _ his son or descendant, compelling them to admit that the prom- 3 | h 
we ised Messias was both God and man. So the son of Sirach says, — Fea 
“J called upon the Lord, the father of my Lord.” ? Ror: 
‘The mystery of the Holy Trinity is, that there are in God three a 
Be ‘divine persons, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost; that if 
the Son proceeds from the Father; and the Holy Ghost from the Ba 
Father and the Son. That these three persons are one in essence, Be 
equal in majesty ; that the Father is God, the Son God, the Holy 
— Ghost God, and yet that the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are i 
but one God; that there are in God these three distinct persons a 
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haying identically one Moms nature. This is a Pivsters whieh ie 
unaided human reason never. could have attained had not God __ 
revealed it. 

By person we mean a reasonable being, who possesses an indi- 

vidual existence and can determine his own action. Thus man 
is a person, because he subsists not in another being, but in his 
own individuality, and is consequently master of his actions. But 
in man the soul is not a person; it has not an existence apart 
and of itself; it is united to the body to form with it one single 
being, which we call man. On the other hand, human nature, 
which forms a person when it subsists independently for itself, 
Joses its personality by its union with the Divine Word in Jesus 
Christ, because it receives from it a perfection which enables it 
to produce acts of a divine value. The personality of a being 
consists, therefore, in not being united to any other being which 
completes it, but im its subsisting independently for itself ane 
being able to determine its action. 

When we acknowledge three persons in God we distinguish i in 
him three individualities, subsisting of themselves and appearing 
as capable of action. The holy Scripture leaves no doubt on this 

point. We shall cite merely the following: “Go ‘teach all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the 
: Son, and of the Holy Ghost.”* “There are three who give testi- 
4 : mony in heaven: the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost, and 
ae these three are one.”? “The Paraclete, the Holy Ghost, whom 
" the Father will send in my name, he will teach you all things.”* _ 
ae Three persons are here mentioned who are consequently dis- 
tinct from each other; for where there 1s number there is also 
by distinction. The moment three bearing different names are ap- 
: Me pealed to as three witnesses, and especially when one is pointed 
| out as proceeding from another, or sent by him, there is evidently 
a distinction between them. | 
Moreover, all three appear capable of distinct action; for to 
speak, to bear testimony, to send, are acts belonging to persons; 
consequently, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, to whom 
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1 Matt. xxviii. 19. 21 John v. %. 8 John xiv. 26, ‘ 


‘Scriptures attnibtte these acts, are persons. If we cannot 
ubt the personality of the Father, because it flows from all 
ic - Ghos ao are oiiaieeh to the Father in thie formula He baptism, 
: and invoked with him, as the term “In the name” indicates. 
_ Moreover, the Son appears as a person so clearly in numerous 
passages of Scripture that it is impossible to regard him as a 
a simple manifestation or attribute of God. The Holy Ghost is 
| represented as sent by the Father and the Son, consequently as 
ae distinct from both; he, therefore, must be a person also. 

q The mystery of the Holy Trinity has always been firmly be- 
lieved in the Church; as is evinced by the energy with which 
' she condemned, in her very origin, heretics who, like Praxeas, 
 Noethus, and Sabellius, dared to deny this article of faith. Ter- 


¥ compelled to retract. In the same way, St. Hippolytus combated 
~ Noethus, who was excommunicated ; and St. Dionysius of Alexan- 


964 and 269, condemned the new heresy, and confirmed the primi- 

tive faith of the Church in the mystery of the Holy Trinity. 

om We will mention some of the testimonies of the most ancient 
@ authors and Fathers of the Church: St. Clement, Pope, and St. 

 Agnatius, the martyr, speak expressly of the three persons in God. 

St. Justin, in order to refute the pagans, who accused the Chris- 


_ to the idols, proves that Christians honored God the Father “as 
_ the author and creator of the universe,” and Jesus Christ his true 
~ Son and the Prophetic Spirit. This holy martyr and apologist 
| a _ for the Christian faith expressed the dogma so frequently, and so 
meenet'y> that the adversaries of Christianity have alleged that 


_ nantly this accusation of atheism, exclaims: “ Who will not won- 
der to hear those called atheists who assert that the Father 1s God, 
‘and the Son God, and the Holy Ghost, and demonstrate their 
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 tullian composed a work expressly to refute Praxeas, who was_ 


» dria refuted Sabellius. Moreover, two synods, held at Antioch, in- 
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- tians of atheism, because they took no part in the sacrifices offered - 


he was the first one who forced Christians to believe the Trinity. 
Athenagoras, a contemporary of St. Justin, also repelling indig-- 
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‘power in union and their distinction in order?” Mistory. relia 
that the Christians did not hesitate to confess their faith in the 
mystery of the Holy Trinity before judges and executioners, In 
the holy Council of Nice the faith in this mystery was solemnly — 
defined and confirmed against Arius. The later fathers and doc- oO 
tors have proved, developed, and illustrated that same doctrine 


in every way. They usually terminated their public discourses 
with a doxology, honoring the three divine persons. 


The Father is truly Gor He exists of himself from all eterni- 


ty. Heis, therefore,God. Jesus Christ says: “For, as the Father 


hath life in himself, so hath he given to the Son to have life in 
himself.”* “ Abba, Father, all things are possible to thee.” “I 
_ ascend to my Father and to your Father, to my God and to your 
_ God.”* It was the doctrine of the apostles. St. Peter habitually 

_ speaks of him as “God the Father,” or “God and the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” ® 


The Son is God. St. John, in his sublime Gospel, states it dis.. 


tinctly: “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God.”‘ If the Word was in the begin- 
ning, he is eternal and therefore God; if he is eternally with the 
Father, he is distinct from him as a person and possesses the same: 
nature as God. St. Thomas, after the resurrection, distinctly 
recognized the divinity of Jesus Christ, cages “My Lord. 
and my God.”® 

The Holy Ghost is true God. This the Scriptures distinetly 


declare in many places. St. Peter said to Ananias, “ Why hath — 


Satan tempted thy heart to lie to the Holy Ghost? .... Thou 
hath not lied to men, but to God.” ® Th 
St. John, in his testimony of the three witnesses, says expressly,. 


that the three divine persons are one;’ as Jesus Christ has said,. Mf 
“TI and the Father are one.”* The Holy Ghost is thus clearly God. 


So St. Paul, writing to the Corinthians:* “There are diversities. 


of ministries, but the same Lord; and there are diversities of 


; i operations, but the same God who worketh all in all. | And the i 
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pee by the Spinit, is given the word of wisdom ; and to 
nother the word of knowledge, according to the same Spirit.” 
a : ‘But all these things one and the same Spirit worketh, dividing | : 
to every one according as he will.” Here the giver is called God 
and the Spirit, and divine perfections are ascribed to him. They — 
are also, in 1 Cor. ii, 11, where the same apostle says: “ But to 
Fr. us God hath revealed them. by his Spirit; for the Spirit search- 
eth all things, yea the deep things of God. For what man know- 
: Ml eth the things of a man, but the spirit of a man that is in him ? 
So the things also that are of God, no one knoweth but the Spirit 
i of God.” The nature of God can be comprehended only by a 
a divine person, hence the Holy Ghost must be God. 
_ The three persons are but one God, because they have in com- 
_ mon the divine nature, one and indivisible. Faith teaches us that 
the three persons have not similar natures, for then they would 
be three Gods, but identically the same. The Father is God be- 
cause he possesses the divine essence or nature; and itisthesame 
with the Son and Holy Ghost. The Fourth Council of Lateran : i 
teaches expressly: “ Each of the three persons 1s the divine sub- ay 
stance, essence, or nature.” M3 
____ Each person possesses all the divine perfections. St. Atha 
4s - sius, in his Creed, details it to obviate all doubt. “The Fatheris 
eternal, the Son is eternal, the Holy Ghost is eternal. The Father eg 
is almighty, the Son is almighty, the Holy Ghost is almighty ; in 
the Trinity no person is older or greater than the other; all three 
are equal and coeternal.” i 
 _'The Fourth Lateran Council declares, that the Father isof him- — 
ee self, that the Son is from the Father only, and that the Holyie 
Ghost is from both. The Father is of himself, not made, nor cre- 
ated, nor begotten. He is the principle of all. The second per- 
son is begotten of the Father. “The Son has not been made nor ~ 
created, but begotten,” says the Athanasian Creed. The Father — 
v in the second Psalm says, “Thou art my Son, this day I have be- ‘ 
by - gotten thee,” and in Psalm cix., “Before the daystar I begot 
? Fe thea. ’ ~The holy Sha calls the second person ne Son, Aut : 
_ somet nes the ponds aii 


The Holy Ghost, the third person, is not maudeuiee Rented: “ior Bae 
gotten, but proceeds from the Father and the Son, That the Holy = 
Ghost proceeds from the Father has never been doubted, even " 
by those who denied his divinity: “ When the Paraclete shall 
come, whom I shall send you from the Father, the Spirit of Truth, 
i ' who proceedeth from the Father, he will bear testimony of me”? 
‘sl Since the time of Photius, the Greek Church, which prevails in 

the Russian and Turkish empires, has denied that the Holy 
Ghost proceeds from the Father and the Son, but they contra- 
ny dict the Scriptures and tradition. Our Lord says distinctly: — 
a “But when he, the Spirit of truth, shall come, he will teach you 
all truth. For he shall not speak of himself; but what things 
-soever he shall hear, he shall speak; and the things that areto 
come he shall show you. He shall glorify me, because he shall 
receive of mine and shall show it to you.” If he is God he can- 
not receive anything, as he can want nothing; he can only pro- 
ceed from the Son; and our Lord says that he will send him. 
This sending and giving is implied in the term “ proceeds.” 
All the tradition of the Church establishes the procession of 
the Holy Ghost from the Father and the Son. St. Athanasius 
calls the Son the principle of the Holy Ghost, and says, “that 4 
the Son communicates to the Holy Ghost what the Holy Ghost ‘ 
has.”*? St. Chrysostom, in his first Homily on the Creed, says: 
“Such is the Holy Ghost, who proceedeth from the Father and i 
the Son, and distributes his gifts as he will.” St. Gregory of ‘ 
Nyssa says: “The Holy Ghost is distinct from the Son, because 
he is (proceeds) from him.” * 
When Macedonius denied the divinity of the Holy Ghost the 
Council of Constantinople in 381 added to the Nicene Creed the 
words: “‘The Lord and giver of life, who proceedeth from the 
Father, who with the Father and the Son is jointly adored and | 4 
‘glorified, who spoke by the prophets.” ‘The words “and from — 
the Son” were added by synods in Spain, and finally adopted in 
the Second Council of Lyons, 1274, and in that of Florence, 1439, - , 
where, with the consent of the Greeks, it was declared an article 
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| 5a the Son is ea of the Father, ad the Holy 
@ Ghost proceeds from the Father and the Son, the three divine 
| ai are equally ancient—that 1s to say, eternal—there is no 
_ difference between them as it were in point of time, although fol- 
_ towing our limited human words, we call them the first, second, 
and third persons of the Blessed Trinity; this must not lead us 
to imagine that the Father ever existed without the Son, or the 
"Father and Son without the Holy Ghost. 
The three divine persons having a common 'and identical na- 
z “ture, act exteriorly in an inseparable manner, hence the manifes- 
yy tations or exterior actions of God belong to the three persons. 
: However, following passages of Scripture, we ascribe certain 
ws Becca relations to the world to each of the three persons. 
- To the Father are attributed the works of omnipotence, and. 
q . especially the creation. As the principle ofall, it is natural that 
_ we should regard the Father especially as the source of all created 
q things—the eternal Father. St. Paul ascyibes mercy, especially 
~ to the first person, calling him “ the Father of Mercies.” ’ 


a To the Son are attributed the works of wisdom, and eneei aa : a 
. ee semption St. John says, “all things were made through 


- bim.” 2 The admirable order of the world having been disturbed © 


4 by sin, was to be restored by Redemption. As the primitive Ss : 
order of the world is attributed especially to the Son, it must be — Ay 


a F the same with its restoration, for Redemption also is a work of su- 


i -preme wisdom. Yet the Incarnation is not attributed to thay i : 
Son i in the same sense that creation is attributed to the Father. ek : 
7 is his own act; for it is the person of the Son, to the exclu- — ae : 


sion of the persons of the Father and the Holy Ghost, who Be “ 
‘e united itself to human nature. are 
To the Holy Ghost are ascribed the works of love, and espe ae 
aly sanctification. Love is the fundamental act of the wills: a: 
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hence, the sirecte of God's phodnees are Atbabe od to the 
Ghost. In the Creation were manifested omnipotence | in . draw: a 
ing being out of nothing; wisdom in establishing the order of 
“ i ee, world, and goodness in adding other benefits to the great one. : 
of existence. For this reason the life-giving act in creation is 
attributed to the Holy Ghost. | a on 
Besides the natural life, we owe to the Holy Ghost, according 
to the Scriptures, the more precious life of grace: “ Whatisborn _ ‘ 
of the flesh is flesh, and what is born of the spirit is spirit. 7M rie 
ay The Apostle ascribes to the action of the Holy Ghost the new a 
‘ and spiritual life which succeeded the death of sin: “And such ‘ 
some of you were ; but you are sanctified, but you are justified E 
a ian the name of our roe Jesus Christ and the Spirit of our God.” ’ oe 
. _ Sanctification is especially ascribed to the Holy Ghost, because 
it is the principal effect of God’s love for creatures, i: 
| The mystery of the Holy Trinity is above human reason. It is — : 
i impossible for our feeble reason, which knows created beings only 
imperfectly, to comprehend a mystery like the Holy Trinity, 
i i which is infinitely above all that is created. The holy Script-_ 
ures themselves teach us, that but for revelation we should have 
no knowledge of this mystery. “No one knoweth the Son but 
the Father ; neither doth any one know the Father but the Son, | 
and he to whom’ it shall please the Son to reveal him,” * With- 
out the knowledge of the Father and the Son, that of the Holy — 
Trinity is impossible. Therefore St. Hilary, speaking of this : 
mystery, says: “The Church knows it; the Synagogue doth not 
understand it; philosophy doth not dhaereane it.” There are a 
i indeed in the Old Testament indications or allusions to the mys- 
tery of the Trinity; but the complete knowledge of this mystery 
was not granted to the synagogue, it was reserved to the Church. 
--We must admit, with St. Thomas Aquinas, that human reason, 
left to itself, can know God only as he is manifested by creation, | 
and thus the acts being of the three divine persons jn common, 
ae cannot lead to. a pnoriaiay of ine three Shanna but oe: to t 


SII been revealed it is impossible to prove, by 
on only, that there ‘must be three persons in God. The 


PR ourth Lateran Council calls the mystery “ incomprehensible and 


| ineffable.”  “ No creature,” says Pope Hormisdas, “can ever — 


| fathom the mystery of the Trinity.” St. Ambrose also says: 
_ “Tt is impossible to understand the generation of the Divine 
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Af Word; sense refuses ; the voice is silent.” 


neg Hence all the arguments from reason in favor of the Holy 


_ Trinity are rather to show that the revealed doctrine of the 


F Trinity is not opposed to reason ; for though the mystery is 


a above reason it is not contrary to it. The doctrine of the Trinity 
| of persons rests on the authority of God, and consequently can- 
i not be in contradiction with any principle recognized by reason. 
i There is no contradiction in saying that God is one in nature 
ae and three in person. There is nothing incompatible in the idea 
_ of God the Father. He says in Isaias, “Shall not I that make 


others to bring forth children, myself bring forth ? saith the 
Lord. Shall I that give generation to others be barren? saith 


the Lord thy God.”* i 

_ Reason gave some of the Holy Fathers comparisons to explain 
' the Holy Trinity, or enable us to understand it. St. Augustine 
finds terms of comparison in the three faculties of the soul, will, 


memory, and understanding. These three faculties subsist in. ey 
one and the same soul, in one and the same substance; and 
_ although the memory is distinct from the understanding and the 


3 will, it is still simply the soul acting through these three facul- 


ties. Yet the comparison fails, for the three faculties are nob ve 


_ three distinct persons. 
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a nd T, a single letter formed of three branches, or by the trefoil — 


__ Tt is the same with other comparisons, such as that of aspring, 
a stream flowing from it, and water in a vessel drawn from it, 


ie As nothing in creation can give an exact idea of the Holy a 
_ Trinity, Christian art has always found it difficult to symbolize 
it. In the medisval churches it was figured by the letters Y__ 
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explaining the mystery. The equilateral triangle i less pecan 
because there is no central point, and this is supplied by the all- | 
seeing eye, or the name of God. - er 
_ The knowledge of the mystery of the Holy Trinity i 1S of vioas til 
importance to us. It should awaken and increase our faith, hope, 
and charity. It enables — us to direct our gaze into the very 
depths of the Godhead; it shows God to our minds as incom. — 
prehensible, and so een us to believe with humble submission — 
what he has revealed. It reanimates our hope, because it gives 
as the assurance that we shall one day partake of the hanes 
of a thrice holy God. And as we learn by this mystery to know — 
God as the infinitely perfect Being, we also begin to love him as. o 
_ the Sovereign Good. The intimate union of the three divitam | 
| persons should be the type of our union, for our Lord prayed 
that his disciples might ee be one, as He and the Father vera : 
one. 
If we consider the Holy Trinity in its relations with the world, — 
the Father reminds us of the creation, the Son of Redan nts 
_ the Holy Ghost of our sanctification. Hence the constant chant of 
©.) the Church, “Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the 

Holy Ghost ” Hence the selection of the first day of the week — 

_ to honor the Father, beginning the work of creation, the Son 
rising from the tomb accomplishing our redemption, hs Holy : 
Ghost descending. We may even say, that without the knowl. — 
edge of the Trinity, we would not know Christianity, for Chris- ‘A 
tianity rests on the redemption wrought by the Son, the satisfac- 

_ tion offered to the Father, and the effusion of the Holy Ghost: aa 

on the Church. Hence baptism is conferred in the name of the 4 
Holy Trinity. Justly then is this dogma called the fundamental 
one of Christianity, so that whoso denies or rejects it, therefore 
really denies and rejects Christianity. on 

‘We must therefore openly and freely confess this doctrine onal 
make it an object of our devotion. The sign of the cross will ) 
pate become a grand and eee prayer. St, Francis Xa ie 
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the East, he one ETS Mea Gied: “O Holy Trinity! gata’ Mite 
ery heathen, touched with the fervor with which he uttered the 

° Dds in Latin, repeated them in their trials and dangers, even 

a ig vithout a full knowledge of their meaning. Once a vessel, on 

e which the saint was, encountered a furious storm, and they all © 

expected to perish; but when the saint uttered the words, 

q “Great God, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, have mercy on us. LY 

the ocean suddenly became calm. 

~ We should, like this great saint, make this great mystery a 

special devotion, especially on Sunday, and above all others, on 

_ Trinity Sunday and the portion of the year that follows till Ad- 

: vent; but in our daily devotions, at every sion of the cross, we | 
should renew our faith in this mystery, our hope in the redemp- 
tion purchased by the Son and offered to the Father, and con- 
Brevi to us by the Holy Ghost, and our love, which should unite 

us to the blessed Trinity as the Holy Ghost the love of the a a 
_ Father and the Son unites them indissolubly together. ae 

“Taken with all its array of manifold devotions, the Church | 
F worships the Holy Trinity with such magnificently expansive - ‘ : 

- freedom, and such large variety, ee we can hardly, even in our os 

4 ‘imagination, embrace it in one view.” ; 
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ea“ “Tt is beyond the power of men or angels to give an adequate. 
a or appropriate title to the supreme excellence of God, which, in 3 
i a unity, includes and excels all existing perfections possi- 
Epis and imaginable,” says St. Francis de Sales, doctor of the : 
eoourch. “We read in the Apocalypse that the Lord has a name § 

‘which no man knoweth but himself.’”? He alone can perfectly | 
pone: his own infinite perfection and give it an appropri- — 
ate name. On this account the ancients contended that there — 

could be no real theologian but God, because no one else could — 

: _ understand the infinity of the divine perfection, or render it 
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This sentiment pre ens with the. answer gis ve 2 f 
of Samson, when he asked the angel to declare to A his name. ' 
This ambassador of heaven, who represented the Almighty, 3 gee 
plied: “ Why askest thou my name, which is wonderful?”? as if 
to say: “My name cannot be uttered by mortal tongue; be satis. 
fied to admire and deem it a duty to respect it. I alone have the fl hu 
power to pronounce the name which expresses my excellence, be- 
cause to me only is it given to comprehend its meaning.” — a 
Our understanding is too limited to comprehend the immensity ~ : 
of the divine excellence, which being 1 in itself one simple perfec- : 
tion, nevertheless includes every species of perfection, without _ 
contusion or limitation, in a manner so eminent, and at the same 
_ time so simple that it baffles the penetration of the human mind. 
_ Therefore, in speaking of God we are obliged to have recourse 
toa multiplicity of titles, and sometimes to call him wise, then 
good, almighty, faithful, just, holy, infinite, immortal, invisible, 
etc.; these terms are correct, for God always possesses whatever j 
_ perfections we attribute to him, and infinitely more; because he 
nh possesses them in so eminent, go excellent, and so simple a de- 
_ gree, that whatever beauty, goodness, and power exist in all kinds 
_ of perfections form in the Aimighty only one perfection. 
| O God, abyss of all perfections! how wonderful art thou, to 
combine them all in one, and that in so perfect a manner as to 
be incomprehensible to any other than thyself, In speaking of 
the Almighty, says the sacred text: “ We shall say much, and yet 
-  ghall want words; but the sum of our words is, he is in all,” and 
. all in all things. “What shall we be able to do to glorify him ? : 
for the Almighty himself is above all his works. Glority the — i 
Lord as much as ever you can, for he will yet far exceed, and his a 
_ maenificence is wonderful. Blessing the Lord, exalt him as much a 
as ever you can, for he is above all praise. When you exalt him “a 
| ‘put forth all your strength, and be not weary, for you can never — 
- go far enough.”? | 
No, we shall never comprehend him, since, as ‘St. John says. 
i “God is greater than our heart.”* But ie us not be discouraged; — 


wers; and when we shall have - 


2 sufficiently loved and praised. Let u 
zalted titles we can conceive or pronounce, but let us at the 
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me time confess that his name ig above all names; that we can- 


i ot utter one worthy of his infinite greatness, and this will be the 
name most appropriate to his magnificence.” * | 
'— Our earliest lesson on religion taught us that we were to know 


God, and inadequate as the knowledge may be that we can ob- 
' tain of his infinite greatness ‘and perfection, we can obtain sufli- 
cient and more than sufficient for the end in view, that is, to love 
God. and serve God, Our knowledge must not be a sterile one; 

it must help us to an ardent love of God, for this is the first and 
greatest commandment: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God : 
with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and with thy 
f whole mind.”? ee 
B i “Though we cannot by our natural inclination alone attain to \ i 
- the love of God above all things, yet it is certain that the AR ‘ 
mighty is easily moved to compassionate our miseries; that any 

one who faithfully cherishes this laudable inclination will receive ee 


aM 


— from God the assistance necessary for enabling him to rise supe- 


we 


_ rior to the weakness of human nature, and that his fidelity to a 


first inspiration of grace will infallibly induce the paternal good- _ 
ness of God to bestow a second; he will thus be gradually led 
¥ to that love of preference to which our natural inclinations tend, | 
| i ut which we cannot attain of ourselves. God never refuses. his 
ir 6 ivine assistance to those who prove their desire to advance in the © 
path of perfect charity by the fervent discharge of their duties. 
Mi “oi “Man has not preserved in vain his natural inclination to love’ 
i God above all things; for in the first place, this inclination 18 — 
a the efficacious means which God employs to attract our hearts, — 
and to take possession of their affections without offering them — 
% violence. It may be called an invisible chain, by which he cap: 
; tivates our hearts and draws them to himself. Secondly, with, 
regard to man, this inclination serves to remind him of his origin, — 
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and secretly Whee that Met is the possession of ‘the sovereign Ak 
and infinite goodness.” * ies | : 
The love of man for God derives its origin, its progress, and 
its perfection, from the eternal love of God for man. This is the 
doctrine of the Catholic Church, which requires her children to 
acknowledge themselves indebted only to the mercy of their 
“Redeemer for their salvation, so that all honor any cy may 
be rendered to him on earth as well as in heaven.” 
That the motives which should prompt us to love God may 
make a lively impression on our minds, and enkindle an ardent. 
love in our hearts, we should first consider one in a general man- 
ner and then apply it to ourselves individually. For example, 
we may consider the infinite goodness of God, who has given his 


beloved Son for the redemption of mankind, and for each of us 


in particular; we may reflect on the love of his divine Son, which. 
urged him to deliver himself to death for each one of us. Sec- 
ondly, we should consider the benefits of God in their primitive 
and eternal origin, which will produce affections like these. How 
can we correspond, O my God, with the love thou hast testified 
for us before all ages? The design of creating, preserving, re- 
| deeming, and glorifying all men in general, and each in partic-. 
ular, has had no other commencement than thyself, I was once 
plunged in the abyss of original nothing; even now I am but a 
worm of the earth, unworthy that thou shouldst even look on P 
me. Yet thou hast thought of me from all eternity,and resolved 
to exercise thy goodness toward me. Before the commencement _ 
of time thou hast foreseen and determined the moment of my 4 
birth; that of my spiritual regeneration by baptism; the bene- 
fits, inspirations, and spiritual helps destined for me; and the | 
precise moment in which each was to be mune O incom- — 
_prehensible goodness! 4 
We should in the third place consider the benefits of God in. a 
Jesus Christ, who is, after the divine goodness from which they : hi 
i originally proceed, the second source from which they derive their _ 
merit. The high-priest in the old law carried on his shoulders 
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a art the names of the dren: of feet: that is, precious 
nes, ¢ on which were engraved the names of the chiefs of the 
: ai eo 
twelve tribes. In this respect he was a figure of Jesus Christ, 


iW 


~ who, as our true High- -Priest and first Pastor, placed us on his 
Bproulders from the first moment of his conception, and likewise 
on his heart, by consenting to redeem us at the great price of a 
4 cruel and ignominious death on the cross. 
7 Each of us was as present to the mind of our divine Redeemer 
at that moment as if he alone were to be redeemed. At the time 
_ of his sacred Passion, he offered his tears, his prayers, his blood, 
ad and his life, for all in general, and for each in particular. He 
q thought of you, he suffered for you; his love for you prompted 
_him to say to his eternal Father, “T take on myself the iniqul- 
| ae fitios of this sinner in particular; I willingly endure the death 
: : c. merits; strike me, O my Father, but spare him. Let me die, 
: ate he live; let me expire on a cross, provided he be glori- 
fied i in heaven!” © sacred Heart of Jesus! source of sovereign 
Jove, who can ever thank thee sufficiently, or render thee love for 
love? | 
: My _-prayers and sufferings, all the benefits we enjoy; his love, which 
4 surpasses that of the most tender mother, Delnubed for us the milk > 
a of divine consolations and heavenly inspirations, by which he de- — 
q duet us to eternal life. If we desire that the benefits of God should | 
inflame us with love for our sovereign Benefactor, we should con- 
- sider them in the divine will, which has prepared them from eter: 
_ nity, and in the heart of our divine Saviour, who has merited them — 
_ by his sufferings and death. 
“0 eternal love! my soul sighs for thee, and chooses thee for 
” ‘its eternal inheritance. O spirit of charity | enkindle in our hearts — 
- the ardors of thy love. To die to every other affection in order 
et 0 live by the love of Jesus is the means of avoiding eternal death. — 
| Grant us the grace to live in thy love, and to adore thee Sea 
_ Omost admirable J esus, the only object worthy of our maya } 
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a This sovereigir Friend of man merited and implored, by his — é : 


_ signed, at a future period, to attract us to his service, and to con-— : i 
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GREAT ARTICLES | OF THE CATHOLT 


Creation—Ine ANGELS—F REE Writ—Sww—Heaven—Herr. 


God, in his omnipotence and wisdom, created angels, men, the 
visible world. “As creatures we are surrounded with creatures 
in the world. Above us and beneath us and around us there are Ny 
creatures of manifold sorts, and of varying degrees of beauty. The he 
earth beneath our feet and the vast sidereal spaces above us, are 
all teeming with created things. When we come to reflect upon _ 


them, we are almost bewildered with their number and diversity, a 


on the earth, in the water, and in the air, visible and invisible, 


known to science or unknown. Then religion teaches us that we 
are lying on the mighty bosom of another world of spiritual creat- 
ures, the angels whom we do not see, and yet with whom we are 
in hourly eee of brotherhood and love. The realms of spirit. 


encompass us.’ 
God, in creating angels and men, endowed fica on free er. 


This was a terrible power detained to the hands of a creature; 
its exercise leading either to the most inconceivable happiness or: 


misery that surpasses all created intelligence. 


“The angels looked at God in all the beauty of his loving do- 
-minion, and then they looked at self with its enticing liberty, and 


forthwith one whole multitude, a third of that vast empire, ten 


million times ten million spirits, a very universe of loveliness and 


Rie | tions between God and his creatures—Sin. As their Creator anc 
one eat Lord, God claimed the ae ope of the ° anaes 


gifts and graces, made their irremediable choice, and in the mad- 


ness of their liberty, leaped into the stunning war of the fiery ” 


whirlpool, far away from the meek paternal majesty of God. The 


angels could not complain. They had had a marvelous abun- ~ 


will. They disobeyed God. 
By this act a new and terrible element entered into the le 


dance of love. The gifts of their nature were something beyond 
our power of imagining. They were so bright and vast and sure, 
as to be almost a security against their fall. They had been cre- 
ated in a state of grace, and doubtless of the most exquisite and 
resplendent grace.” All this they forfeited by a a ete act of the 
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_ to obey. — ted the first sin. “Next to a practical 
knor h it more concerns us to 
in Iness of sin. The 
, “deeper that knowledge is, the higher will be the fabric of our hoh- 
’ ness. Hence a true understanding of the overwhelming guilt and 
shame of sin is one of God’s greatest gifts. It is by the height of =| 
 God’s perfections that we measure the depths of sin. Its oppo- He 
"sition to his unspeakable holiness, the amount of its outrage against. 
a his glorious justice, and the intensity of his hatred of it, are mami- 
:  fested by his punishment of it, and by the infinity of the sacrifice: 


_ which he has required to repair it in man.” 

'. The angels were the noblest and most gifted creatures that ever 

came from the hands of God. A single sin was enough to damn | 

beyond all remission those spirits who committed it. A host of 
_ that creation of purest light refused to adore the Incarnate 

_ Word, and all the graces vanished, the gifts became but means 


of suffering. 


Be - Then began the reward of the good, the punishment of the _ : 
_ wicked. God exercises his goodness and his justice. The angels 
who had shown their fidelity, who, tried and tested, used their 


their Creator, were rewarded with heaven and its glories. 
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_ free will to employ all their graces and gifts to honor and obey 


_ - Heaven, and what is heaven? “Eye hath not seen, ear hath = 


_ and enjoy God forever; the beauty ever ancient and ever new sf me Y 
‘the Creator of all that is lovely and delightful and attractive, of Re 


| all that can please the heart and the mind; in himself, the source ~ ; 
| ¥ the light of its own incomprehensibility, in the shapeliness of 
its own immensity, infinite light and infinite power, infinite wis- 
— dom with infinite sweetness, infinite joy and infinite glory, infi- 
ith infinite holiness, infinite riches with an infinite | 
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and fountain of all. Heaven is “to behold in living radiance, in Bie 


simplicity.” To behold the mystery of the Blessed 1 Trinity, the ag 
sacred humanity of the Son, the immaculate Virgin Mother, the | 4 
angels and the saints, to be bound up in the closest union with 
all that created nature has of purest and holiest, this is heaven. 

The eternal felicity of heaven was granted to the faithful ‘ 
angels as a reward of their merit. It is always granted on this 
condition; if it were purely a gratuitous gift of God, it would — im 
not be complete. God so confirmed these blessed angels in good 
that they could not sin, nor consequently lose the happiness of Pe. 
heaven. They enjoy a perfect happiness which the Scriptures 
tell us will endure forever. If this felicity could cease it would 
not deserve its name; for the perspective of its short duration 
would constantly awaken in the heart doubt and fear. 

To the blessed spirits in heaven there is no obscurity, no dark- 
ness, such as hangs about the Divinity to us now; but allis 
light and immense serenity, although they are not fully able to — 
comprehend it. There is their eternal mansion, with a tranquil 
security that they shall never fail. There is the heaven of 
heavens, in comparison with which all creation is but dross. 
There is the fulfilling of all their desires; there the possession, 
and fruition of all things that are desirable. There nothing will 
remain to be longed for, or sought for more; for all will firmly 
possess and exquisitely enjoy every good thing in God. There — 
the whole occupation of the saints will be to contemplate the — 
infinite beauty of God, to love his infinite goodness, to enjoy his ; 
Infinite sweetness, to be filled to overflowing with the torrent of e 
his pleasures, and to exult with an unspeakable delight in his 
infinite glory, and in all the goods which he and they possess. ~ 
Hence come perpetual praise and benediction and thanksgiv- 
ing; and thus all the blessed, arrived at the consummation of 
their desires, and knowing not what more to crave, rest in God 
as their last end. : - 

To the rebellious angels was reed out their portion in hell 
Hell, the word of terror; the living witness of the eh and 


svouring ‘fire? Which a you ‘shall Aol with everlasting 

es bt u ae And this “everlasting fire,” our Lord himself 
a “tells us, was “prepared for the devil Dna his angels.” There 
- those fallen spirits suffer not only pain, remorse, but the great 
sense of loss of the beatific vision, “who shall suffer eternal 
if BS rosistimen: in destruction from the face of the Lord and the 


193 . 


glory of his power. 


eh” 


o ‘This terrible state of punishment has been acknowledged in 
P all ages and all nations. Some of the wicked try to blind them- 
if selves. to the truth, but they only confirm it. The most savage 
eee believe in fallen spirits and the place of aerate 
_ which the wicked of our own race must share. 
The thought of heaven and hell should never be far from our 
Deaids: and we should, especially in view of the dangers ee 
i Berround us, often ponder upon its fearful reality. “There 1s,” 
i says Faber, “an awful beauty about that kingdom of eternal — 
: chastisement; there is a shadow cast upon its fires, which we 
i admire even while we subs the shadow of the gigantic pro- | | 
pp vortions of a justice which is omnipotent; there is an austere — 
erandeur about the equity of God’s vindictive wrath, which — 
3 c ‘makes us nestle closer to him in love, even while we shudder at 
the vision. But to us who live and strive, who have grace given 
3 us, and yet have the power of resisting it; who have room for 
“penance, but are liable to relapse; who are right now, but can tg 
at any time go wrong; who can doubt that hell is a pure merey, : 
Bs thrilling Dimoniiot, a solemn passage in God’s pathetic elo- 
= quence, pleading with us to save our souls and to go to him in 
heaven ? There is no class of Christians to whom hell is not an 
assistance. The conversion of a sinner is never completed with- 
ut the fear of hell. Otherwise the work cannot be-depended on. 
Tt has a flaw in its origin, a seed of decay in its very root. It is_ 
nstable and insecure. It is short-lived and unpersevering, like _ 
» seed i in our Saviour’s parable, which fell upon a rock, sprang — i 
for a@ season, and then withered away. Hell teaches us God 
we are too oTOSs: to learn him otherwise. It lights up the 
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56 ; GREAT ARTICLES OF THE - CATHOEIG Fart 


| ; depths of sin’s alate that we may look ddwe ne frembiem 
Oe: and grow wise. Its fires turn to water and quench the ton 
darts of the tempter. They rage round us, so that we dare not 
rise up from prayer. They follow us, like the many-tongued 
pursuing flames of a burning prairie and drive us swiftly on, i 
and out of breath, along the path of God’s commandments. Oo ae 
‘ hell! thou desolate creation of eternal justice! who ever thought | 

| of finding a friend in thee? Yet we cannot doubt but that hell 
has sent into heaven more than half as many souls as it contains | 
itself.” , 4 
“Let us then turn to hell. Itisfearful to think upon the union ~ 
of God’s power, wisdom, and justice in producing this world of — 
punishment; this wonderful, mysterious, and terrific part of 
creation, which is in its desolate mysteries as much beyond our | 
. conception as the joys of heaven are in their resplendency. Nev- | : 
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ertheless, we will leave the great evil, the loss of God, out of — 
view, and all the horrible details of the cruelties of physical tor- 
ture. Bating all these things, what sort of a life will the lifein 
hell be after the resurrection? It will be a life where every act ¥ 
is the most hateful and abominable wickedness. We shall un- 
derstand sin better then, and be able more truly to fathom the 
abysses of its malice. Yet, every thought we think, every word 4 
we speak, every action. we perform, we shall be committing sin, 
and committing it with a guilty shame and terror which will be — 
insupportable. Even the sins of others will be excruciating tor. 
tures to us. If we were awakened at midnight, in our houses, 
and held by strong men in the lone darkness, while their accom. 
plices were murdering, before our eyes, some one whom we loved — . 
most tenderly, how terrible, how desperate would the torture be! 4 
Our reason would be not unlikely to give way. The agonizing ~ 
moan, the wild, inquiring eye, so glazily fixed upon us, the pale, 
contracted face of the sufferer, the fiend-like gestures of the mur- 
derers, and the pled red stain cise tic would ee 
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a"; - ile—for 1 I will speak 0 of it in ae present tense—in which all 


Rome of them kill with sheer pain in a few moments. yee 
- limb, every deeply-hidden nerve, every cell which life informs,, 
has a cluster of torments belonging to itself Think only of 
what the head, the teeth, the ears, the eyes can suffer! Then 
a ; consider all the variety of wounds which may be inflicted upon 
_ our wincing flesh and our tingling bone, whether upon a field of 
battle or in surgical operations. Consider also the exquisite inge- 
a nuity of the tortures of medieval prisons, or of the inhuman con- 
_trivances from which the criminal law of all known countries has: 
not been free till quite late in modern history. All these, always 
at the highest stretch, always.up to the point of the intolerable 
and beyond it—such is the life in hell. Nay, it is not such; for, 
besides these, there will be an excess of new, undreamed- of tor- 
tures of our flesh, which has lost even the poor mercy of being 
i able to lie down aia die. This is, terrible; but to this you must. 
add the mental agonies of hell. Envy, despair, spite, rage, gloom, 
sadness, vexation, wounded sensitiveness, weariness, loathing, op- — 
pression, grief, dejection, wildness, bitterness—all these are there, 
in all their kinds, and in unspeakable intensity. Think of a vio- 
BS. 4 lent access of sorrow now; think of the rawness of lacerated 
feeling; think of a day’s leaden load of dark oppression. Now, 
~ without pause, without alleviation, without even vicissitudes of 
4 suffering, here is a blank, huge, superincumbent eternity of these 
things, with undistracting multiplicity of wretchedness, far be-— | 
yond the worst degrees they could ever reach on earth. But 
7 earth does not half exhaust the mind’s power to suffer, either in 
_ degree or kind. The life in hell will disclose to us indescribable 
; " noyelties of unhappiness. Our vast immortal spirits will become 
4 _ alive with misery and woe. New faculties of wretchedness will — 
spring to life. We shall be forever discovering new worlds of 
 intensest sorrow, of most intolerable anguish. But is this to be 
- endured It must be endured. We must lie there in disconso- 
- late helplessness forever. Our minds have lost also their last 
“po oor penerey of fae able to go mad. ‘The life in hell is a life, 
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also, from which dee is a total absence an sym ath a : 
‘This is an easy thing to say; but it 1s not easy to peustiata into | 
its significance. The mind ease itself when it attempts to trav- 
erse an interminable desert eternity, where no flowers of love, nor 


even their similitude, can grow.”’ 


Tus Marerrat UntversE—Man. 


Besides the spiritual creation of the angels, God called forth - 
from nothing the material world. The whole system of suns — 
and planets seems so countless and so vast, that the earth we in-. a 
habit becomes, in the eyes of science, so small, so inconsidera- e 
ble, such a nothing, that we should only wonder the more that 
“any mere fragment of it could lure us from God. Science en- | 


deavors, but in vain, to grasp the whole stellar world, to trace 
the paths on which they move in celestial harmony; to study 
the nature of each, to fathom all the secrets of those bright orbs | 
that are really all darkness to us. Our earth, directly open 


before us like a book, tells the story of its progressive forma- 
tion, vegetation, animal life, in the same terms that God has re- | 
vealed through his ‘servant Moses, for the guidance of the Isra- 
elites, and to save them from the wild errors of idolatry. At 
first the earth was a shapeless mass; “and ‘the earth was void 
and empty and darkness was upon the face of the deep; and 
the spirit of God moved over the waters”;’ gradually the waters a 
separated, dry land appeared; “God a said: Let the waters — 
that are under the heaven, be gathered together into one place; j 
and let the dry land appear, and it was done; and God called — 
the dry lund, earth; and the gathering together of the waters, ; ‘ 
seas. And God saw that it was good”;° this, at the command — 
of God, was clothed with a beauteous vegetation. “ And he 
said: Let the earth bring forth the green herb, and such’ a a 
may seed, and the fruit tree yielding fruit after its kind, hide * 
may have seed in itself upon earth. And it was so done. A 
the earth brought forth the green herb, and such as yieldeth- 
seed nt ae to its kind, and the tree that bean frat 
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: NIVERSEMAN. 
ng Shed, anche one ¢ according to its kind. And God saw ‘that. | 
LE was good. »: The fossils show this department of nature in. 
gradual advance toward -perfection, from the fern to the 
es monsters of the forest; then the waters at the command 
of God produced the fishes of the sea and winged creatures. 
_ fying beneath the firmament of heaven. “God also said: Let. 
_ the waters bring forth the creeping creature having life, and 
- the fowl that may fly over the earth under the firmament of 
' _ heaven. And God created the great whales, and every living and 
4 ahaa creature, which the waters brought forth, according to 
their kinds, and every winged fowl according to its kind. And 
God saw that it was good.”? At first in that twilight of the 
earth, these creatures were of monstrous form, but they gradually | 
"gave place to the smaller but more perfect beings. Then the beasts 
4 of the field sprang forth at God’s decree; from the tiny msect 
that dances like a mote in the sunbeam to the mighty elephant; 
| a creatures so varied yet so perfect, each so wonderfully adapted to ~ 
its place in the harmonious order of creation, so marvelous in the = 
_ adaptation of form, habit, in exterior covering, in interior struct 
a ure, species differing from each other, yet with such predominant 
te points of similarity, that we class them as genera; the weak with 
Hi means of eluding the strong; all so balanced by the hand of God, 
4 - that, living as many do on other creatures, reproduction is vast 
or limited as the destruction is greater or less, thus preserving 
e ‘the general harmony of the world. “ And God said: Let the — 
- earth bring forth the living creature in its kind, and creeping ; 
wy things and beasts of the earth according to their aide And ita 
was done. And God made the beasts of the earth according toby 
y their kinds, and cattle, and everything that creepeth on the earth. Oe 
u after its kind. And God saw that it was good.” * mt 
a _ Beautiful as the world was with its mineral riches, its cit a 


m ction, of dazzling beauty—the vegetable world, and the ani~ 
_ mated creatures, all of which God pronounced Sond it was nob | 
* that the Almigh ty looked with the fullness of his vee 
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GREAT ARTICLES OF THE CATHOLIC FAITH, 


they were created a for the use of beings wHeae his Sion 
and love next called into existence; beings to resemble the angels Bm 
in a spiritual soul, endowed with fre will, but witha body drawn ae 
from the earth. God created man. | a 


‘Tur Creation or Man—His Trrar—Tue Fat or — 
NAL Sin—Its ConsEQuENCEs. 


oT he corporal world was formed, the earth was J ooeecee with » % 
_ plants, peopled with animals, and as such an abode prepared for 
the king of nature, when God created man at the end of the sixth 
day. “God formed man of the slime of the earth, and breathed — 
into his face the breath of life, and man became a living soul.”? 
The first man received existence directly from God; the noble 
creature whom we call man owes his origin not to a gradual de- a 
_ velopment, to a passage from one species, or an inferior state, to a 
amore perfect species or state. God himself formed the body of a 
man, and quickened it by a soul, as Moses expressly states. It 
would be absurd to attribute a faculty to nature of which she no- 
where exhibits now the slightest trace. Are we to be told thet * 
she can no longer transform a fish or beast of any kind into a man, — 
because her fecundity has diminished in the course of ages? But 
if she ever possessed such a fecundity we ought to see some trace 4 
in the newly discovered countries, where nature is in her virgin — ; ve 
state; lands where plants and animals recall those found elsewhere — : 4 | 
only in the rocks. Yet such is the inconsistency of unbelieea 4 
that while they refuse to believe revealed truth, they have to take | 
refuge in the most enormous absurdities. te a 
The Biblical account of the origin of the human race is to be 
--understood in its proper and historical sense, as well as that of a 
ee _the Deluge, for example, for it is the statement of a fact. For the 
same reason the formation of Eve is to be considered as a real ie ad « 
torical fact. By saying that Eve was formed from a rib, taken — % 


i : 4 


from the side of Adam, Moses did not merely wish to express the 
thought that man should love his wife, but he intended to say _ 
that God had really formed Eve from one of Adam’s th t 
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| iew of reminding the latter of his obligation to love his wite, 
and of impressing on her the duty of submission. 
Dy _ The whole human race has a common origin; in other words, | 


© 
~ all men descend from Adam and Eve. 


: 
a . Moses relates first the successive formation and adornment of 
9 the earth; then he adds: “ And there was not a man to till the 
earth. And the Lord God formed man of the slime of the earth. — 
: _. And the Lord God said: It is not good for man to be alone.” * 
Hence, before Adam and Eve there were no human beings on the 
face of the earth, and from them has sprung the whole human 
race; for Adam called the name of his wife Eve, because “she 
& was the mother of all the living,”*® and in fact the sacred writer 

_ proceeds to show us how Adam’s descendants spread over the 

‘a whole earth. The Scripture declares it elsewhere in terms as 
_ formal and precise: Wisdom “ preserved him that was first formed 

{ iy by God, the father of the world, when he was created. alonecy ral 
Adam is called “ the father of the world,” because he is the an- 


x eestor of the whole human race. This truth was preached too by 


one all mankind to dwell upon the whole face of the earth.”* The 
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ag nected with that of original sin, which has extended to all men. 
By All the data furnished by historical, philological, or scientific 
studies, far from contradicting Revelation on this point, agree 


=. wonderfully with it. The most ancient traditions of the nations 
and their historians, more or less nearly agree with the narrative. | 
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thoroughly examined, they only made the truth brighter and Ene 
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clearer ; the explorations in Egypt and the East were seized upon 
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— dogma of the unity of the human race is moreover intimately con- 


ancl er to refute the argu- 


St. Paul before the Areopagus of Athens. God “hath made of ‘ 


origin of the human race, so that we Ju 
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by the infidels of the commencement of this century to attack. 
the record of Revelation; now they give constant and unvarying ' 
evidence in its favor, ie ame i 
The evidence of the world’s structure written in the rocks; 
“the records of the most ancient nations, traced dimly on: their ey 
monuments buried for centuries beneath the soul, alike combine — 
to attest the unity of the human race. | a 
_ Man was created possessing a body and a soul. By the former — 
he belongs to the material world; by the latter to the spiritual. ‘a 
He was made to the image and likeness of God, by the natural ‘| 
_ and supernatural gifts which the Creator has lavished upon him, 
_ By natural gifts we mean what belongs to a complete nature. 
_ Supernatural gifts are those gratuitously added by God to human 
nature.’ These gifts, because they do not necessarily belong to 
the soul, may be taken from it without affecting its peculiar 
rights and faculties. | i | 
_ Man is made to the image of God, in being endowed with ins 
_telligence or reason, and as such he received from God dominion 
_ over all created things not endowed with reason. | or 
God, by his intelligence, knows himself pertectly ; man, by his 
reason, knows God although imperfectly. Man exercises reason — i 
by his soul. The soul is a substance, something that subsists. — 
and endures, in which thoughts are formed and preserved or re-_ 
membered. If it were a mere collection of thoughts and images — 
there could be no lasting impression, no power of recalling, It 
is a simple substance and a spiritual substance; that is, it does 
not owe its existence to matter. Its range is not limited to the 
material world; it has the idea of eternity, of spirituality, of in- _ 
finity ; it conceives the existence of God, of a spirit infinitely 
perfect. ica : ia 
| The soul rises above matter by the will as by the understand- 
ing; it loves virtue; it aspires to a purely spiritual felicity; it_ 
longs to be united to God. From all this we conclude that the ay 
soul possesses spiritual faculties, and as the stream indicates the 
nature of its source, that it is itself a spiritual substance. | 
Man is also created to the image of God, in that he is endowe ai 
_ with a free will, To exercise the empire which God has given 
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i the impressions of Pha senses, ae fits him to ae the earth. 
og r The liberty of the will results essentially from the nature Of} 
| fhe human soul. Our consciousness attests that the soul is free 
‘in most of its acts—that is to say, that it determines in regard to 
- them by a power of choice which belongs to it. Who 1s not con- 
scious that he speaks or is silent, walks or rests, thinks of one 
| Desihject or another as he chooses?) When we accomplish an act 
a we feel perfectly that the motives impelling us to it Impose no 
he constraint, and that beside them, we nee a determination of our 
a a own will. 

Let us ask the men of all ages; they will answer with one 
a voice that man is free. Laws, rewards, punishments, are all 
based on the freedom of the human will. Otherwise how could. 
any man, who was not free in his resolutions and actions, be re- 


fi quired to conform them to law? Or how could rewards or pun-_ 


ee be meted out to acts the accomplishment or omission of — 


— which was not free? Man is then free; that is to say, that for ~ 
- many of his acts he is constrained verees by an external force 
_ nor an interior necessity. ih 
_ All revelation recognizes liberty in man; for the divine threats | 
BP tick it records aim only to divert man from evil which he can 
; avoid, as the divine promises seek to lead him to good, which is 
ein his power. “If it seem evil to you to serve the Lord,” said — 
_ Josue to the children of Israel in Sichem,’ “ you have your choice, 
_ Choose this day that which pleaseth you whom you would rather 
"8 serve.” He who can choose what pleases him and reject what 
seems evil in his eyes, is evidently free. i 
ae d 
5 he The third character which contributes to make the human aod 
f image of God is immortality. God is not only immortal, but: 
_ eternal ; without beginning and without end. By immortality, 
EB. that i 1s, 3, the endless duration assured to him, man in one sense 
pe We find a reason for our immor- © 
. What dies is subject to — 


Abuonpeaont or aoe Now the oul Is a ees bane 
simple being; what is simple has no parts, cannot be divided, 

decomposed, is imperishable, and can be destroyed only by the 

divine power that called it into existence. The death or decom- 

position of the body is not attended with any such result in the ie 
soul. Not having the same nature as the body, the soul doesnot 
: | share its lot. As the end for which the soul was created subsists en 
after the death of the body, it must naturally survive it. The 
first and principal end of the soul is to know and love God, not 

to animate a perishable body, 

If we ask the sentiments, the irresistible desires of our soul, 

swe shall learn that it sighs constantly after happiness; that it 

eagerly seeks whatever promises to gratify and satisfy it. It — 
tastes in vain all earthly goods; these serve only to make it feel 
that it must not seek the satisfaction of its desires here below. — 
Solomon had enjoyed all the pleasures of the mind and of the a 
senses, and he judges them in these words, that escaped from . 
his heart, “Vanity of vanities, and all is vanity!” But if a 
the desires of the human heart were never to be satisfied, man a 
would be more pitiable than the brute, which, limited to the 
material world, finds satisfaction for its appetites and instincts. 4 
God evidently could not imprint in the human soul a deceitful — 
sentiment; it cries aloud, “There is an eternal life!” and the 


ery is true. God, who is infinitely good and just, could not con- q 
‘demn man to an undeserved punishment. But it would be a j 
cruel torment to feel constantly yearnings and desires never to_ i 
: be satisfied. | ea 
‘The human soul must be immortal. This is required by die a 
order established in the world by divine Providence. The goods i 
of this world are common to the good and the wicked; and sin- a 
ners who shrink from no means of acquiring them, often possess 
a larger share than the just, who fear to offend their conscience. — 
If we can comprehend the designs of Providence, we must admit — 7 
that after this world will come the time of just rewards onda 
punishments. nd 


God's wisdom requires him to excite men to the practice of 
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the threat of punishment. ‘This 
the vicious were constantly happy and the virtuous man a prey 


» misfortune. Man desires happiness. If he cannot hope for 
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result would not be attained if 


it in another life, in return for the sacrifices which the practice 


hiv , 


of virtue costs him, he will seek it in the enjoyments which vice 
| offers. Is the beauty of virtue enough in itself to make men 
enjoy and practice it? Evidently not; it would outweigh vice 
in the eyes of but few. How many even are alarmed and re- 
_ pelled by the very purity and beauty of virtue! | 
ae _ The voice of all nations, too, proclaims the immortality of the 
soul. The friends severed by death hope to meet again in 
ig another life. The sacrifices for the dead and other ceremonies 
_ found among the most savage nations, attest their belief in a 
— future life. A sentiment so entwined in the very fibers of the 
heart, enshrined in the traditions of all nations, cannot but be 
; _ founded on the truth. Ament 
The soul gives life and movement to the body. The body acts — ee 
on the soul by impressions, and becomes the occasion of ideas — ae 
and knowledge, and also of sentiment. The soul acts on the 
a body by the will, and makes it take part in the acts of the soul. aug 
The soul then is responsible for the actions of the body, and — 
acquires merit or demerit, as they are good or bad. ae 
u d Let us now proceed to the supernatural gifts. By these, and es 
- especially by sanctifying grace, man becomes the supernatural = 
image of God. All these gifts are comprised in the term original i 
_ justice. Although sanctifying grace, properly speaking, confers | | 
on man this supernatural resemblance with God, the other gifts 
of the same kind contribute to elevate and heighten this resem: 


iy ; 
. 5 
‘ 


‘ y The first man was established in the state of sanctifying grace, 
‘The author of the book of Ecclesiastes says, “ God made man 

- right,” ‘and he speaks of supernatural rectitude or justice, be- 

s cause the term he employs is often applied to the saints, especially > 

, D by the psalmist. St. Paul teaches it expressly: “ Be renewed in 2 
th e spirit of your mind and put on the new man, who according ay fk 


1 Eccles. vil. 39. 


to God is aeatede in justice ark holiness of seat ”1 The apos : 
here clearly indicates the primitive state of Adam, as a renewal. : 
is a return to an original condition. 1 SRAM 
Jesus Christ is the Redeemer of the human race; by hie we: 
recover what we lost in Adam; by him we attain ~cperiatalll . 
justice, sanctifying grace, iheratons Adam lost it. By this sanc- i: 
tity and justice man was raised to a supernatural state; he be- 
came also, by virtue of a new creation, a child of God Be anew 
tule, * Mihosbev er are led by the Spirit of God, they are the 
sons of God.”? He who is in possession of sanctifying grace: 
possesses also the Holy Ghost, and is rotienge ses a child of | 
God. 
As a child of God man obtains the right to thie king jin of 
heaven: “Tf sons, heirs also, heirs indeed of God, and joint heirs 
- with Christ.”* The son is entitled to his father’s inheritance, 
Man was thus raised to a state to which his nature could not — 
aspire, which it could not even suspect. Grace was the crown OLR 
human nature, but was no more a part of him than the crown 
worn by achild is a part of his being. It filled the soul with. 
the fire of divine love, but left it in its original state on with. 
drawing, just as fire pervades a red-hot bar of iron, but can leave: 
it to become cold and black as before. a 
These gifts of grace accorded to man were supernatural ee i 
for we call supernatural what surpasses the powers of man, and. 
imparts to him a perfection not belonging to him by his nature. | 
Such is sanctifying grace. It cannot be acquired by man’s nat-. 
ural faculties or powers; it is a prerogative to which nual 
nature has no right. It is granted to us by virtue of a second a | 
creation or birth, a spiritual birth according to God. “Behold: ; 
what manner of chavity the Father hath bestowed upon us, Lee 


now the sons of God, and it hath not yet aaneaeal what we : 

shall be. We know that when he shall appear, we shall be like: r 
ra): ¥o; him, because we shall see him as he i 18,1) tee is by ae p 
Bice grace that “we receive the adoption of sons.” | 


ek 


1 Eph. iv. 24, 2 Rom. vili. 14, oR m. viii 
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the intuitive vision of God. | 

ti claim it. Can the son of a peasant claim:to be adopted by a 
a “king, and raised to the throne? Can he claim an education be. 
fitting none but a prince? Man’s destiny in regard to super- 
natural felicity, which consists in the intuitive vision of God, is 

like an adoption with a view to the royal succession. And the 
' sanctifying grace allotted to man bears an. analogy to the 
"princely education bestowed on the adoptive heir to the throne. es 
a God adorned the minds of Adam and Eve with great and 
' even supernatural knowledge. “ He gave them counsel, and a 
tongue, and eyes, and ears, a heart to devise, and he filled them 
- with the knowledge of understanding. He created in them the ~ 
"science of the Spirit; he filled thew heart with wisdom, and 
showed them both good and evil.”: Adam showed extensive and 
 -yaried knowledge, when he gave each of the animals, as God 
a caused it to pass before him, a name suited to its nature. The Be . 
i philosopher Pythagoras regarded as the wisest of men the one 
who invented the names of things. If this knowledge which Adam F, eA): 


. displayed was natural to him, or could have been acquired by the Ne 
faculties proper to human nature, it was nevertheless supernatural = 


in the mode of its acquisition, since it was imparted directly by — ae 


God to Adam. CA 
There is no doubt that Adam possessed other supernatural ve 


a knowledge. The words which, according to the Council of Trent, 


Lome 1 


i he uttered by divine inspiration, and which unfold the exalted a Hy 


Tel. . e ° ° . e 
 .aim and signification of marriage,’ are a proof of this. ta 
, Moreover, as man received primitively a supernatural destiny, — 


he must have known it in order to attain it; and hence super- ay 
ae : J =. ° Lay eed 
ot his destiny, or the last 


3 a 


natural knowledge was a consequence of 
vend assigned to him. : 
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; i C od gave the first man the empire over his senses. Man in this 
at happy state experienced no irregular inclinations ; the flesh did 


~ 
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_ / not war against the spirit. “Such was the order established in — 
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bin by original justice,” says St. Augustine, “that the flesh was 
«submissive to the soul, as the soul was to God.” * | | 
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This empire of man over his senses, this exemption from evil | 


concupiscence, was an extraordinary and supernatural gift. Man 


is composed of two absolutely different elements, one spiritual, 
the other material, and consequently has in his nature the germ 
of opposite inclinations, While his soul aspires to spiritual goods, 
the senses incline him to earth, to matter, and often paralyze 


the tendencies of the spirit. Man possesses a twofold faculty of © x a 


knowing, or the faculty of perception, and also a twofold sensible - 
faculty, spiritual and physical. When the inferior faculty of 
knowing, physical perception, presents an object to him which 
flatters the senses, this object at once acts on the corresponding 
sensible faculty; and, without awaiting the order of reason or the 
will, sensibility often anticipates them, and once excited resists 
them, It would doubtless be very ee for us to possess so per- 


fect an empire over our senses that they could never revolt, But 


nothing in our nature gives us a right to this, and if God deprives 


us of it, he does us no wrong; it is not for us to establish the © ; 


measure by which God grants his gifts. “If man had appeared 
on the earth in ignorance and misery, he would have no right to 
blame God, but only to praise him,” says St. Augustine. 


Since original sin, the revolt of tie senses against the spirit, is. : 


a penalty because it is the consequence of the loss of original jus- 

tice, it would be only a natural effect of the union of soul and 

body, if man had not been first raised to a supernatural state. 
The body of man, composed of different elements, is naturally — 


‘subject to dissolution, and consequently to death; but God vouch- 


safed to renew the vital powers of our first paceits and preserve 
their life from all danger, in case they had persevered in their 


primitive innocence, and thus death was not to strike them. The 
holy Scriptures clearly ascribe immortality to the body of the ’ 


¥ 


first man. “ By sin death entered into the world.”! “The body — 


indeed is dead because of sin.”? “God did not make death.” * — 
“God created man incorruptible, and to the image of his _ 


own likeness he made him, but by the envy of the devil death 


1Rom. vy. 12, “Wied. a, 138. 


* Rom. viii. 10. 
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am to eat the fruit of the tree of the knowledge of 
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le Ad 
‘ ood and evil, saying, “In what day soever thou shalt eat there. 
of, thou shalt die the death,” : does not apply only to the spiritual 
death of the soul, but also to corporal death, as is evident from 
the words in which God announces the fulfillment of that threat.’ 
The Council of Trent pronounces an anathema against whosoever 
denies that the first man incurred by his disobedience the death 
with which God had threatened him. — 
Adam: was therefore destined to exchange an earthly happiness 
for a perfect and eternal felicity without passing through death. 
Exhaustion, sickness, physical sufferings, are, like death, a nat- 
ural effect of the composition and state of our body. Now our 
first parents were at the outset exempt from these corporal miser- » 
ies. Before they sinned they dwelt ina paradise of delight, and 
it is not till after their disobedience that they are represented in 
Scripture’ as exchanging a tranquil happiness for sufferings and 
'_ miseries, internal and external. “Man,” says St. Augustine, “lived: ay 
in Paradise as he pleased, so long as he observed the command- — a 
‘ 4 ments of God. He suffered neither hunger nor thirst; he had at r 
__ will meat and drink; the tree of life preserved his body from the 
weakening of age. He had naught to fear from internal disease ae 
or outward blows and wounds. He enjoyed perfect bodily health, 
and perfect tranquillity of soul. He experienced no fatigue, nor 
any involuntary need of sleep.”‘ He adds, that the state of. 1m. iam 
mortality and natural happiness enjoyed by the first man was thea 


the result of sin. an 
The first man had received sanctifying grace, and the other H 
supernatural gifts, not only for himself, but also for his descend-. 
ants. All creation, and consequently the human race, ought to y : 
persevere and progress In the state of primitive perfection. ‘This had 
results from the very terms of the blessing pronounced by God ch 
on all living beings, and especially on man. “ Increase and multi. 
ply, and fill the earth, and subdue it, and rule over the fishes of — ‘ 
the sea, and the fowls of the air, and all living creatures that | 
5 iGen. Sar? Genii 19. *Gen. iii. ‘De Civitate Dei, lib. xiv., chap. xvi, \ 
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move upon the tt ms Mod ne prone a fu jure genera- " a 
tions the same empire over the earth that he gave to Adam. 
‘Therefore, original justice, as the principal condition of this. em- vhs 
pire, was also to pass to the descendants of the first man, Ac- : 
cording to the Council of Trent,’ Adam, from the moment of hisvae 
sin, lost, not only for himself, but also for us, the sanctity and 
justice which he had received from God; it follows, therefore, q 
that he received them for us as well as for himself. ‘ 
This disposition, by virtue whereof God has decreed to trans-— 
mit, from the first man to all his descendants, not only the natural, 
but also the supernatural gifts, is perfectly conformable to wis- — 
‘dom. God realizes unity in all his works, so that creation, not- 
withstanding the diversity which it presents, is the expression of 
the Creator’s unity. In the firmament the sun is a sole center 4 
for the planets, which revolve around it. Soin the order of grace: 
“One faith, one baptism, one shepherd, one flock.” Therefore, 
the human race, having Adam as its head, not only under the i 
natural, but also under the supernatural regard, is restored to oo. 
unity under both points of view. , 
To realize the designs of his mercy, God is also. wont to employ ve 
human creatures as instruments in order to unite men more 
closely by the bonds of charity, and to confer on some a kind of 
divine dignity by a participation in the action of his providence. 
For this reason the life of grace, which bears some analogy to 
natural life, was to be transmitted by a single man-to all others; _ ‘ ‘ 
in like manner, it occurs that virtuous parents transmit an in- 
heritance of happiness to a series of generations. oe 
It by no means follows that sanctifying grace would be, or be 
come, an integral part’of human nature. It is not by any power — 
of their own that parents would have transmitted it to their 
children ; it would have been given directly to each of them by if 
God, ae as the soul is created immediately by God, and a ee 1 
united to the et ; 


* Gen. i. 28. * Session y., Decree on Original Sin, 2. 
’St. Thomas 1, q. 100, a. 1. uth at 
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Tur Trrat oF Man’s OBEDIENCE. 


The preservation of the supernatural gifts, bestowed upon our 
Dirt parents, was to depend on their fidelity in observing the 
commandment which God had given them. This was his prohi- 
ition to eat the fruit of a certain tree. “ But of the tree of the 
Pinowledze of good and evil thou shalt not eat: for in what day 


“ soever thou shalt eat of it thou shalt die the death.”? The loss 


of immortality is specially announced in the divine threat as the 
_ penalty which most forcibly strikes the senses, and makes the loss 
of the other prerogatives more conspicuous. 

It was just that Adam should be subjected to a test. lvery 


e _ being should tend to its end in a manner adapted to its nature. 


_ Now liberty is one of the characters of human nature. It was 
_ proper then that man, as well as the angels, should freely attain 


his destiny. It will not be pretended that God was bound to ae 


ES event all abuse of this liberty. Moreover, as St. Thomas re- 


a marks, man could in his state of innocence be as well protected 


| a By the good angels as tempted by the evil spirits ; therefore di- : 


i 
ae 
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vine Providence, which refuses no creature what is necessary or 
Eanitable to it, could without injustice permit the devil to tempt 
_ Adam. 

Adam was subjected to a trial, not only as an individual, but — 
at the same time as father and head of the whole human race;_ 
he staked therefore for his descendants, as well as for himself, the 


ie _ preservation of the prerogatives, which were a pure gift of God, 


and which God could subject to any conditions he pleased. Who 
_ would condemn a prince for making great privileges, accorded 
“by him to a subject and his descendants, depend on easily ful- 
- filled conditions ? : 
Moreover, if our first parents had preserved these supernatural 


e Bites, their descendants would not have been from birth so con- 
R _ firmed i in good that they would have been unable to sin; they 


aod have resembled their authors in the possibility of sinning 


: AS in all else. 


1Gen., ii. 17. 


Tn his wean full of wisdom, God eee pe first Pace 
to this test. He wished first to pond them of the liberty with 
which they were endowed, and by virtue of which they were like 
to their Creator and lords of creation. Moreover, he impressed — “ 
upon them that they depended on him as his creatures, Vinal | 
and especially, he afforded them an occasion of meriting super- 
natural happiness by their obedience and fidelity. Although — be 
Adam possessed, by means of sanctifying grace, a right to eternal 
happiness, as a gratuitous gift or heritage, he was nevertheless to 

acquire it as a recompense and a crown of justice, by preserving 
freely and voluntarily the grace which he had gratuitously re-) )s 
ceived. God wished to become Adam’s debtor. What could be a 
more grand for man than such a destiny? For a felicity acquired — 

or merited, so far as it is appropriate to a free nature, is incom-— q 

ge parably preferable to a happiness gratuitously bestowed. The a 

7 reward thus granted to man glorified God more, since it displayed 

not only his goodness, but his wisdom and justice. | 

The nature as well as the motive of the command which God | 
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ae of man, and to the circumstances in which he was _ 
placed. It was one simple commandment; man was not bur- _ 
dened with a multitude of precepts which he was to observe. — 
It was a commandment having reference to an exterior object; 
man endowed with physical senses could easily comprehend it. 
_It was a very easy commandment, imposed upon man still in a 
i state of innocence. 


Tur Srv anp Fati oF Man. ! —— 
i Adam and Eve did not remain faithful to God in the trial to 
d ; _ which he subjected them. At the instigation of the devil, who - 4 
had assumed the form of a serpent, Eve ate of the fruit of the — 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil; then she gave it to uf 
Adam, who also ate of it. This Banner and fall is a real — 
event, not a mere allegory, and must be so believed. Moses, i1 
spired by God, relates it in the same terms as he does the oth 
facts given in Genesis, such as the creation of the world, 
i: Deloss and other historical eT Ce REN MONS hy aay 
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i AND ‘FALL or MAN. 
r: he a divine commandment. : 
oe Man was tried as the angels had been, and he fell. “If we ex: 
‘a amine the falls, both of angels and men,” says Faber, “ we shall 
see that what lay at the root of them was a forgetfulness that 
f they were creatures, or a perverse determination to be something 
. else. Whether the angels contemplated their own beauty, and 
_ with an unhallowed complacency on themselves as their 
| end, or whether they would not bow to the divine counsel of the. 
- Incarnation, and the exaltation of Christ’s human nature above 
their own, in both cases they forgot themselves as creatures, and 
~ demanded what it was not becoming in a creature to demand. 
‘g You shall be as gods, was the very motive which the tempter 
7 urged i in order to push man to his ruin. Man insisted on sharing — 
pein which it had pleased God for ne time to reserve to. 


ink it ee to be science and turned into pale ue In both 
"cases it was not merely that the angels and man refused to obey — 


their Creator; they wanted themselves to be more than creatures. _ 4 ' 


eehey would not acquiesce in their created position.” 
‘In transgressing God’s prohibition Adam and Eve committed ° 
a erievous and manifold sin. They sinned, first, by pride. “Pride 
q ‘is the beginning of all sin.”* “ From pride all perdition took its” 
| beginning, »2 St. Thomas remarks, that the senses were in the 
state of innocence in perfect subjection to reason, hence they 
~ could not lead men to an irregular desire, the satisfaction of which | 
- would have alienated them from God. Reason alone could be 
_ the first to experience an excessive and unlawful tendency for. 
some spiritual good, and consequently revolt in pride against — 


Goa. This pride consisted in man in wishing to know or deter. — 


mine, by his own faculties and forces, what should be good for 
him, and also to acquire, independently and without the order 
established by God, the divine felicity and resemblance which are 
to 0 be its principle; for we cannot suppose that man, considering — 


‘ 2 Tobias iv. 14. 
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the pareceen of his intellect in the SEE Sr Mate ever pre- 
tended to become the equal of God. Second, by infidelity, un- 


belief, or incredulity, raising doubts as to the reality of the chas- 
tisements wherewith God had threatened them, and by putting — 
faith in the tempter, rather than in God himself. Third, by dis: 


obedience, despising God's right to command them. Their diso- 
bedience was the more SENS) as God’s prohibition against 
their eating the fruit of a tree was easy to observe, because they — 
reveled in an abundance of desirable gifts; that no unreflecting — 
or disorderly inclination, but the sole free choice of their will 
could determine them to transgress the commandment of God; 


finally, that not only the greatness of the benefits received fone 7 


God, but also the rigorous chastisements which were threatened — 
in case of infidelity, should have been more than sufficient to 
divert them from an act of disobedience. “ Who can explain,” 

says St. Augustine, “the malice of those who violated in so easy — 


a matter so grave a precept imposed under such terrible pen- — 


alties ?”? 

Eve sinned moreover by curiosity and by a desire to eat the | 
forbidden fruit. 

It is easy to recognize several culpable features in the sin of 
our first parents. Gross weakness, since it was very easy to ob- 
serve God’s prohibition; ingratitude, because God had lavished 


his benefits on them; imprudence, for Eve exposed herself to — 


temptation by Lofiioahine the tree whose fruit she was forbid- 


den to touch, and by listening to the perfidious suggestions of . 
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the serpent, as Adam exposed himself by listening with pleasure — 4 


to the statements and persuasions of his wife; blindness, for they 
believed the words of the devil rather than the words of God, 


and turned a deaf ear to the menaces of the Almighty. Confiding in 3 


2 


Satan they foolishly believed that they would not die, but woulda” a 


become like gods. Contempt of God, for they set at naught both | 
his authority, by virtue whereof he hid the right to impose thal 


prohibition, and his justice, which had threatened punishment so 2 
distinctly and so terribly. Let us now consider the ieyititors ie 


entailed by this sin of our first parents. 


— 1De Civitate Dei, 1. xiv., c. 12. hd 


| oR Briral gifts which fey ad Pog. Thus they were abpeered 
of f sanctifying grace. By virtue of their likeness to God, they 
: enjoyed the friendship of their Creator. This friendship they 
i: lost immediately on committing their sin, as is proved by the 
a trouble and fear which filled their souls, and the anger which 
God manifested toward them. The sanctifying grace, which had. : a 
a rendered them like to God, and had secured his friendship, was 
s taken from them. 
a Moreover, justice and sanctity are ate from the accom- 
G ‘ _ plishment of our duties to God, and are lost immediately upon 
_ any grievous transgression. Now the disobedience of our. first 


. Ai parents constituted a transgression of this nature; consequently — 


zl it must have deprived them of their primitive justice and sanc- 


ae as well as of their likeness to God. 
The Council of Trent pronounces an anathema against those 
7 wie deny that the first man by transeressing God’s command: + 4 
i. a ment in Paradise lost at once the sanctity and justice wherein he — 
| had been constituted.’ 
q Adam and Eve lost, at least in a great measure, the supernat-— 
a ural knowledge with which God had adorned and perfected their 
MS ‘minds. Their idea of hiding from the face of God, who is pee 
2 3 _ everywhere, and their excuses before the Lord, who knows alk 
‘a Beet sufficiently attest how greatly their reason had become 
_ troubled and obscured. a 
he We do not say that they lost all supernatural kates. 
a God having resolved to save them had certainly left them the | 
a knowledge of their last end, inasmuch as this knowledge was 
_ necessary for them to win back the right to heaven. d 
a They lost.the empire of reason over the will, and of the whe ’ | 
over the senses. As soon as. their mind refused the lawful a 7 
obedience to God, their senses revolted against reason ; the ey felé 
and knew their nakedness? “They knew it by their fault,” says : 
a St. Bonaventure; “therefore they were ashamed and covered : 


their bodies.” 
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a a 7 Sess. y., c. 1, Waterworth, p. 22. 
hee ae: ppcmsel ved. to be Lateny Gen, iii. 7. 


Faameaed, ie was a in its natural ope ations 5 
was weakened and inclined to evil. Concept a was ; 
the passions escaped from the control of the will. the pas 
sions constantly trouble the mind, by leading it to vou , 
true what flatters it, and thus they beget error. “The entir 
Adam,” says the Council of Trent, “through that offence of a 
varication, was changed in body and soul for the worse.” ! | 
We must understand in its theological sense this proposition : : 
“By sin man lost the supernatural gifts, and was injured in his : 
natural faculties.” It signifies not that man precisely lost any 
of his natural faculties, but that these faculties are not seconded 
In their proper natural operations by the supernatural succors 
which he had before his sin; in this sense it may be said that 
human nature was injured. This state of imperfection is called 
a wound, a lesion, because it is caused by a fault, and is conse 
quently a penalty or chastisement. St. Thomas says: “By the q 
operation of original justice, reason had a perfect sway over the F 
inferior faculties of the soul, and was itself perfected by God, to’ 
whom it was submissive. The sin of the first man deprived us 
of this original justice; therefore all the faculties or powers of 
the soul remained in some sort deprived of this disposition, 
which was proper to them, and which led them naturally to the 
practice of virtue : this privation is called a ee of nature.” 


| nounces. an anathema against those who pretend that man’s free 
will was lost or destroyed by Adam’s sin.’ The Church has thu a 

not only defended the faith, but upheld the dignity of man. 

Our first parents lost the privilege of corporal immortality an 
exemption from suffering and physical evils. After Adam’s disc 
_ bedience God pronounced this judgment: “ In the sweat of th: 


hi face shalt thou eat bread, till thou return to the earth out 
: oe which thou wast taken; mn dust thou art and into dust shi 
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to the pains of chil 
Beg ted for them and placed at 
fof their disobedience, and rose in 
, announced to them that the earth should produce only thorns 
Bis’ and thistles. They were driven out of the earthly paradise, and — 
a forever dispossessed of the state of natural happiness in which 
_ they had hitherto lived. ' 
Adam and Eve incurred eternal damnation under a double 
ctifying grace, they were excluded 
This exclusion being in their case 
d as a real damnation. 
f a grievous disobedience, they had 
for every grievous fault merits 


BB 
eternal punishment. , 
If man was not irrevocably damned immediately after his sin, 
as the fallen angels were, he owes it to the mercy of God. Itis- | 
a probable that the Almighty showed himself merciful to man, 
because the latter had not been as guilty as the devil. In fact, 
. the angel was a creature superior in intelligence to man, conse- i. 3 
quently he ‘understood his fault better, and was more ungrateful i is 
and more guilty. Moreover, all the circumstances of the sin of © ie 
> the fallen angel are comprised in pride, the most orlevous otis | 
sins, while man’s attention was divided and consequently less, x 
‘being directed to an exterior object —the forbidden fruit. More- 
Ny over, the rebel angel had not been incited to sin by any exterior. ( : 
is temptation, while Eve may have been in a manner confused. on juste 
hearing the serpent speak, in itself a supernatural act; and) aim 
Adam may have been shaken by his: wife’s words, when she 
called his attention to the fact that she was not dead, although — 
‘es she had eaten the forbidden fruit. Let us add also that, accord- 
Be ing to the remark of St. Thomas,’ the rebel angels were incapable 
of repentance, because it is in the nature of mere spirits to ad: 
oe, here to a determination once taken ; while man, by reason of his 
twofold nature, corporal and spiritual, is changeable and various, - 
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* Sum. i., 4. 64, a. 2 y 


RC) ‘that after Having! Enea he ronned caps 
and doing penance, — - ie 


ae TRANSMISSION oF ADAM’s OR ORIGINAL Sin, 


Had our first parents remained faithful to God, they. wou 4 is 
have transmitted to their descendants the supernatural gifts ae 
which they had received; the loss of these gifts was not only a s 
personal loss: it paiended to their posterity, so that they drew by 
the greatest misfortunes on the human race. os 

The design which God had entertained of making us partici- 3 q 
pate through Adam in original justice and sanctity merits all © 
our gratitude; but the misfortune which has deprived us of this a 
gift through Adam’s fault diminishes in naught the greatness of 
the benefit intended for us, and we have no right to complain ; 
we find ourselves in this respect in the same position as the chil- 
dren of a ‘vassal, to whom his prince had promised honors and — 
fortune for himself and his descendants, in return for his fidelity, 
and who was subsequently deprived of them for his | crimes. 


OrietmnaL Srv—Its Exisrenon, Se 


Adam’s sin was transmitted with its consequences to the human — a 

race, so that men are born guilty. The Council of Trent thus ex- a 

i presses this truth: “If any one asserts that the prevarication of _ a 
Q Adam injured himself alone and not his posterity, and that the A, 
holiness and justice received of God, which he lost, he lost for 4 
himself alone and not for us also, or that he, being defiled by the os 
sin of disobedience, has only transfused death and pains of the a 
body into the whole human race, but not sin also, which is the — 
death of the soul, let him be anathema; whereas he contradicts 
a _ the apostle who says: ‘By one man sin entered into the world, _ 
and by sin death, and so sin passed upon all men, in whom all - 
8 have sinned.’ ”? | — 
a This doctrine is founded on holy Scripture: “ Behold I was con- i 
ceived in iniquity, and in sins did my mother conceive me,’ ox. 


claimed David? All interpreters, whether Jewish or ci 3 
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oe 


1 Sess. v., can. 2; Rom. v. 12. 


Bi rstand thi HRS a 5 referring i ouiginal? SIN, “ae not to 
i . ‘obi sins committed by the parents of David. Wecannot — 
Sh even suppose that David wished to attribute the weakness or in- | i a 
ol - firmity of which he complained to the personal sins of his parents be 
as the cause, for they had been just, or to hold them up before — oe 
the world as the victims of uncontrollable passions. Moreover, 
: i under the name of iniquity and sin, with which he says he was ~ | 
Ee visited from the very first moment of his existence, we are not to 
4 _ understand merely concupiscence, but a real fault, for the word 
. is taken in this sense throughout the psalm. 
| St. Paul expresses himself thus: “ Wherefore as by one man sin 
Fico into this world, and by sin death, and so death passed 
- upon all men, in whom all have sinned. ‘Therefore, as by the 
a offence of one unto all men to condemnation, so also by the jus- 
tice of one unto all men to justification of life. For as by the diso- ee 
 bedience of one man many were made sinners, so also by | the. ie 
~ obedience of one many shall he made ue sa Hence we conclude ; 


Bhat’ 


a8 
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_ iL. Death entered into the world by the sin of Adam, and all : oe 
a men are subject to death because they have sinned in Adam. But ae 
infants also are subject t> death, then they equally sinned in 


ie 


y 
id 
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a Nt Adam. Now they have not sinned personally by imitating ae 

 Adam’s disobedience, consequently Adam’s sin became their sin. 
2, Justification through Jesus Christ is applied to all those me : 

- whom the condemnation through Adam extended. Now infants: 
_ also are justified through Jesus Christ, then infants have in a Hee 
manner incurred condemnation through Adam. But there is hose i 

ol Be aomhation without sin; consequently infants are really culpa- 
ble on account of Adam’s sin. mer 

; oe 3. The justice conferred on men through Jesus Christ 1s op. 
~ posed to the sin which has been communicated to them by Adam. — 
- Now this justice is an interior justice, residing in our soul, and. ‘ 
eines to us properly ; then the sin which Adam has transmitted — 

ic 3 & us is an hee ee an interior fault, inherent 1 in our r soul, a fault 


| feened by Christ, ami as the et oat 
afflicted with miseries and death. Baha 
The apostle Says also: ECW ¢ were by nature children of 


All ues testifies in favor of this doctrine to such a — 

that St. Augustine could say to a Pelagian, “I have not invented 
original sin, which has always been the object of Catholic faith; 

but thou who deniest it, thou art incontestably an innovator md p. 

a heretic.”? In fact, we find the doctrine of original sin clearly — “a 
- expressed in the works of the most ancient Fathers and ecclesi- 
astical writers, such as Justin Martyr, St. Ireneeus, St. Cyprian, - 
Tertullian. All the innovators who separated from the Church 
before Pelagius,.retained the dogma of original sin, and conse- Af 
quently must have found it in the Church. Scareely had Foe ‘ 


i four provincial Reals were held on this matter in the space of 
| nineteen years, from 412 to 431. Pelagius himself was so con- 


i meet Weil. among the faithful, that he did not venture to desteeee 
it openly at first, and even was in fear of being See by the | 
i people. | 
The practice of the Church presupposes faith in the Cand 
of original sin. The Church administers the sacrament of bap- | 4 
tism to all, even infants, for the remission of sin, as it is declared | 
in the Creed of Constantinople, vand is evident from the ceremo- 
nies of baptism and from various passages of Scripture.’ Bap- 
tism opens heaven to infants; it follows that they also have cor 
tracted sin, inasmuch as it is sin that excludes from heaven. 


4 


“Narory « oF ORIGINAL SIN. 


_ Original sin is a real sin, for according to the gospel, it preven: | 
_man from hag ae his last end, and it is effaced Adon re 


1 Ephes. 1i. 8, . 
3 Rom. vi 4; “Eph. v. her 


ro to ihe Creede: was “aa i foe the remission ae sin. | oo / 
Consequently original sin implies what really constitutes a sin, — 
. ae to the Council of Trent original sin is the death of the : 
| soul, and baptism remits the fault, and all that is, properly speak: i A 
ing, sin.' All these terms indicate a sin in the proper meaning of ~ 
the word. i, 
To explain the nature of pS) sin, we must distinguish two ~ 

i ‘Meanings of the word sin.2 The word means first, the free trans: — 

‘ gression of a commandment, which | is an act; next, the effect of — 

‘ Phe transgression on the soul, that is to say, a state of the soul. — 
It is in this last sense that theologians say of a man: He has sin — 
on his conscience, he is a sinner, he died in a state of sin. The _ 
effect of an act may be considered, under a certain aspect, as 
: being identical with that act; and if the act is guilty, its effect — 
~ ean be called sin in the proper sense of the word. For example, : 
the heat communicated by the fire to a body, on becoming a state 

in that body, does not differ from what it was in the fire; so _ | 
i “separation from God as a state is the effect and continuation of a 
the separation from God ne sin as an act. Hence, he who turns 
away and withdraws from the sun remains in darkness till he re- 
a rh places himself in the rays of that luminary. Separation from. 
| " God, who is the last end of man, has become the state of the — 
_ -whole human race through Adam’s fault. Man is born in this — 
“ alienation from God, inasmuch as at his birth he is deprived of 
-sanctifying grace, which alone unites him to God. However, ‘by 

a this alienation from God must not be understood a real hatred, ; 

_ since the sinner, who 1s alienated from God by the loss of saneti- 
a, fying grace, does not, on that account, hate him constantly. 8: 
in the case of man, the privation of sanctifying grace had resale i 
| not from a fault, but from a design determined upon by God to 

t -ereate man without that grace, it would be regarded simply ¢ as 

the lacking of the highest perfection, but not as a stain, and as 
an object of horror in the eyes of God. It derives this odious 


ae 


_ «character exclusively from its connection with the guilty conduct 
ae 
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for the ahele pean race, Pico to the condition ee : 
- parents should remain faithful. Thus, according to St. An 
St. Thomas, Bellarmine, and also the most ancient Fathers 0 the. 
| Church, original sin consists essentially i in the privation of. orig 
inal justice, that is to say, of sanctifying grace, or in the aliena- 
ue tion from God. Alienation from God and loss of sanctifying 
grace are one and the same thing, because, on the one hand, the 
possession of sanctifying grace constitutes a union with God, and . 
on the other, alienation from God must be considered asa spot 
abhorrent to God. All the sentimental objections which, for e 
example, say that an infant has done no evil, are dispelled, when ( | 
\ __we conceive original sin as the privation of original justice, which — 4 
_~ was a pure gift of God. | 
aN Original sin thus understood, contains all that COnSH ENE a 
= real sin, namely, privation of justice or alienation from God, re- — 
sulting from a fault committed. In this sense, original sin. 18 im 
really a fault for every man, because this privation of justice and. 
sanctity, or this alienation from God has been the act of the will 
of him who was the father of the human race, as St. Thomas says. a 
The same doctor compares the sin of Adam, as head of the human — 
race, with the relation which exists in men between the soul a 
__which sins and the members. That aman should sin by one of — at 
his members, say his hand, it is not necessary that the will to or 
commit the evil should exist in that very member; it is sufficient 
that it is found in what constitutes the principal part of man, a 
the soul. Just as the sin of the soul is communicated to the 
members of the body, concludes the holy doctor, even so, the sin 3 
of Adam, who was the head of the human race, has Cen to 
all men, as being his members. ae 
ie Rodin to-this, original sin does not donuee in the concu- 
Eee piscence. The innovators of the sixteenth century pretended i 
that concupiscence was a sin in the heathen, while it was not im- ee 
puted to Christians. This doctrine is in direct opposition Me o 


Ms 


2 holy Scripture, which declares that concupiscence is not nee ; 


F aga “SIN. 
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in oh. with the None naneRen of a sin which actually remains. 
Nor does original sin consist in the disturbing of the harmony — 
between reason and the senses. In the first place this harmony _ 
did not constitute the state of original justice, it was only its ae 
ale Baptism does not restore this harmony; thenwag 
under this view we should have to acknowledge that baptism does | 
z. not efface original sin. 


as 


Original sin does not consist of death and corporal miseries; 


for death and corporal miseries subsist after sin 1s Nas and 
are moreover presented by the apostles as distinct from sin.? Nor 
~ does it consist in a certain alteration or disorganization of nature — : 
in consequence of the eating of a noxious fruit, for a sickly state _ 
and a certain paralysis of the intellectual faculties, which would — 
be the result in the child, would not render him a sinner, and. EN 
| would not exclude him from the kingdom of heaven. | : 
| _ Finally, we are not to consider original sin as a mere external 
| ‘imputation made to us of Adam’s personal sin. For if the jus: 
tice which Jesus Christ communicates to us is a truly interior 
Tae it follows that the sin which is Dicaamueate’ ore to a 
_ this justice is also truly interior. " 


ConsEQUENOES oF ORIGINAL SIN. 


Original sin had, as one’ of its consequences, the falling away ‘is a 

- from divine adoption, the loss or privation of supernatural life, — 
and of the right to heaven. For all these goods were meld 
ig in sanctifying grace, and are restored to us only by baptism. 

Consequently original sin deprives us of them. Our Saviour de- 

Be iares, that whoso is not born again of water and the Holy | 

RS - Ghost cannot enter the kingdom of heaven.’ The apostle adds 
that, “just as the sin of a single man, Adam, extended the con- 
“4  demnation to al] men, so the justice of one, Jesus Christ, secures” 

‘ . for all the justification of life.”*. We find here condemnation, nt 

Ke pe, me wrath of God opposed to felicity, life, and the friend- 
At i. 8,4. CEL ED 8 John iii, 5. uy Raaae ¥. dae ‘ 
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ne OnE ane ; 


the effects of sin. 7 | : 
However, by the damnation which man has inoue in “conse- Ne 
quence of Adam’s sin, is not to be understood the eternal pain of 
hell. Innocent HI. declares formally, that the punishment cf 
original sin is the privation of the intuitive vision of God, and 
. that the punishment of actual sin is the eternal pains of hell, 
Other theologians, especially St. Bonaventure and St. Thomas,, i 
express themselves in the same way. The latter declares that the _ 
punishment of original sin consists in the death of the body, and 
in exclusion from the life of Ee and not in the pain of the ( * 
senses.! | 
| Original sin had, as another consequence, the darkening of ‘hs 
; _ understanding, the evil inclinations of the will, and the concu- 
__ piscence of the flesh. “The imagination and thought of man’s 
heart are prone to evil from their youth.”? The experience of — 
‘ every day shows the effect of sensual inclinations, concupiscence, —_ 
Pe and passions on the mind, which they obscure, and can lead to 3 — 
_ form erroneous judgments, and accept false principles. We then 
_ easily perceive how darkness can arise in the understanding when 
__ the senses are no longer restrained by the reins imposed upon them © 
by the supernatural gifts, and which held them in subjection to 
_. reason and the will. This darkening of the understanding then _ 
reacted naturally in a destructive manner on the will, which 
should have been enlightened by it, and moreover, the violence 
of the passions thwarted and paralyzed the naturally good ineli- a 
nations of the soul. It is therefore true to say that the natural — 4 
faculties of man have been weakened in consequence of the loss. ‘ 
of original justice, and the letting loose of the passions Wace has 
resulted therefrom. seg 
Original justice, in so far as it comprehends sanctifying grace : 
. oe ie ane faculties, or infused virtues ve ne es | 


sig Beals, this in ube following ui : “I see another law in my 
a -members. fighting against the law of my mind.”’ Indeed, what 
disorder do we not behold in the heart of man! He thirsts for. 
truth, and when he thinks that he possesses it he has often 
| _ grasped only a deceitful appearance. The long career of the hu- 

| man mind is marked by the grossest errors, so that if we consider 
a their number, the history of science may be called the history 

: * human errors. The same disorder reigns in the moral life of 

Ria, humanity. We might say, that man longs for good and commits 
- evil. He often aspires to supernatural goods and suddenly falls 
: the basest enjoyments. He recognizes his weakness, feels all 

_ the shame, and lets himself be dazzled by his greatness, sets him- 

. | self up as the center of all that surrounds him, assumes to be 
¢ a lord of the universe. We can explain the empire which the senses 
have acquired over reason, by the many wanderings which dis- 


; honor humanity, as well as by the penances and vigils which the | » | 
_ saints have imposed on themselves in order to conquer concupis- 


~ cence. Man has become an enigma. “ When he has attained the 


_ highest degree of civilization,” says Chateaubriand, “ he is at the | a | 


lowest step of morality: if he is free he is coarse; if his manners . : 
‘ are polished he forges chains for himself; if ie is brilliant in 
science his imagination dies out; if he becomes a poet he loses _ 
solidity ; his heart gains at the expense of his head, and his head 

: oe _ at the expense of i heart. He grows poor in ideas in proportion 


i as he grows rich in sentiment; he contracts in sentiment as his 


ideas expand. Power makes him hard and dry; Veanne brings : 
him grace.” ? 3 


Another consequence of original sin is all kinds of misery, suf 


& pain, and finally death. “Great labor is created for all iy 
men, and a heavy yoke is upon the children of Adam, from the — 
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ae day of their coming out of their mother’s womb, until the day of ae 


3 _ their burial into the mother of all. Their thoughts and fears of - ‘ 
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a their end; from him that sitteth on a throne of glory, unto him By 
Bs ee. ae humbled i in earth and ashes; from him that weareth Pa ‘Ni 
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the heart, their imagination of things to come, and the day of © me 


ple, and beareth the crown, even to him that is s covered Raith : 
rough linen; wrath, envy, ans, unquietness, and the’ fea 


man the threshold of tribulation. He waters his cradle with 


row only answers his call. Joy, even when he tastes it, is so — 
features a look of insanity. The wise men of old accused nature ~ 


of acting toward man not like a real mother, but like a step- 


have been the object of her most tender care. When man has 
for a few years dragged out a wretched existence, suffered every 


Immediately after the sin of the first man God said to him: ag 


thereof all the days of thy life. Thorns and thistles shall it bring: 
forth to thee.”* Man was to be ee in all that he cout 


e ar of | 


death, porate anger and strife.”’ The threshold of life is for 


tears, and his first utterance is a cry of pain. While all other ane 
creatures enjoy existence in peace, man drags him from spot 
to spot, sick and an exile. He calls aloud for happiness, and sor- Ay fi 


vain and fleeting, that if it lasts but a few moments, it gives his 


mother, and of having in a manner flung him into the world, with — . 
nakedness, weakness, and misery, while all other living beings 


kind of pain, and passed through a host of vexations and alarms, 
then death arrives, after having dogged him from the first mo- ia 
ment of his existence, and dashed the brief joy and comfort he 
has had. He has constantly beheld his tenement of clay crum- 
bling to its ruin. Hence the sighs that so often escape from — 
his heart and lips. “We who are in this tabernacle, do groan be- 
ing burthened, because we would not be unclothed, but clothed 
upon.”* There have been philosophers who compared man to 


the ruins of a superb structure. Indeed, would not one say, that 
man’s remarkable faculties, of which it is impossible to compose a_ 
symmetrical whole, are, though magnificent, the ruins of a struct- 
ure where once all was harmony, and which must have been 44 
intended for a surely eternal duration ? a 


To the consequences of original sin must be added the chaste a 


ment that has fallen upon the whole earth, which had been crea. 


ted for man. Earth had been for Adam a paradise of delight. - 


“Cursed is the earth in thy work, with labors shalt thou eat Re 


1 Ecclus, x]. 1-5. 22 Cor. v. 4. 8 Gen. iii. 17, 18. Na 


me ieee i CONSEQUENCES OF ORIGINAL SIN. 
look upon as his own, or as in any sort constituting part of him- 

} ae self; thus jn his children, who were doomed to misery, and in 

all nature, infected as it were by his prevarication. He was still 

king of creation, but a dethroned monarch, and henceforth found 

himself in open war with nature revolting against him. “And 

let the fear and dread of you be upon all the beasts of the earth, 

' and upon all the fowls of the air, and all that move upon the 
- x earth.”' This sentence, pronounced by God, fixes for all future 
_ time the relations of man to the animal world. The empire 
__ which man exercised through love is gone; it is only by force 
and by the fear he inspires, that he can maintain his rights, just 
- as he himself, after shaking off the sweet sovereignty of God, 
has been brought back to duty only by the incensed voice of his 
Creator. No longer does man bear on his brow and in his whole 
_ being the bright reflection of his divine resemblance, and con- 
- sequently he no longer possesses that complete sway, after the 
likeness of God’s empire, over nature. Man is a rebel, and he 
finds rebels in all the creatures that surround him. 

It has not pleased God to restore to man with sanctifying 
grace, the empire which Adam had exercised over nature. He 
has nevertheless granted it as a special privilege to some of his 
servants, whose innocence in some manner likened them to man 
in his state of innocence. It is related in the life of St. Francis 


of Assisi, that he maintained a mysterious and familiar inter- 
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similar traits in the life of St. Julius, St. Bridget of Kildare, 
Blessed Sebastian de la Aparicion, Venerable Joseph Anchieta, 
Pos. J. 
a When we look at what the Church teaches us of the fall of 
man, we see how important the dogma of original sin is for 
social life. It overthrows from the foundation all the systems 
which pretend to realize perfect happiness for man through ma- 
terial well-being. This pretended wisdom of the world, which 
_ makes temporal prosperity the highest aim, says that man has 
not fallen; that his life is not a term of trial and expiation ; 


1 Gen. ix. 2. 


‘course with animals, and especially with birds. And we find 
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‘that he is born good, and that he is always Re rik of higher ne 


element in man, can only do more to disturb the order and equilib- 


ry 
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perfection, and capable of enjoying a more perfect happiness on 
earth; and that he is to find happiness in the complete gratitica. 
tion of all the inclinations of his nature. 

It is not difficult to demonstrate that these principles are raise 

It is not true that man is born totally good. The miserable lot 
which he has to bewail is a penalty inflicted on a fault. We must a 
not then seek the cause of the miseries to which man is subjected in _ : 
the imperfection of laws and forms of government, or in the real q 
or supposed usurpations of any classes. Men may change as 
they will the existing state of things, make new laws, establish 
other forms of government, abolish vested rights, break off en- 
tirely with the past; but they never succeed in checking human 
misery in its source; this source will exist as long as it remains 
true that the human race fell from its primitive state by sin, and 
is condemned to a life of expiation. 

It is false that man can by his own strength attain the highest 
degree of perfection, His understanding is darkened; his will 
weakened ; gross errors and the saddest wanderings of the heart _ 
will always be the lot of man when abandoned to himself; for 
sin has troubled and destroyed the harmony between the mind ‘: 
and the senses. : 


Tt is false that man’s happiness consists in the possession and 
enjoyment of earthly goods and sensual joys; he will rather find 
his curse there. For the satisfaction of the senses, the lowest — 


rium of his faculties, and consequently prevent him utterly from 
attaining his true perfection and real felicity. Man attains his 
true felicity, so far as that is possible in this world, only on the 
condition of returningt oward his primitive state ie submission - 
to God, and by resuming the empire over his senses. | 

It is not forbidden to labor to increase the temporal well- 
being of humanity; on the contrary, the efforts made in that i 
direction are laudable. But we must not desire to exceed the © - 
bounds of possibility, nor lose sight of the fact that man is com- 
posed of two different elements, one of which should be subor- 
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dinate to the other. We must beware of materializing and de-. i 
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‘ie grading man by offering him only sensual satisfaction: this would 


__ only be to awaken unceasingly new passions in him, and produce 
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ee 
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in him such a state of excitement that every obstacle to the 
gratification of his desires and pretensions would rouse him to 
fury, and make him vent his rage like a volcano, desolating all 
around him. The experience of recent days proves this only 
too well. 
> The right of property attested by sound reason, by history, 
and by revelation, is founded with certainty on the dogma of 
- original sin. We can thus conclude with St. Thomas: 1. Man 
is created to the likeness of God, to whom the universe belongs. 
“The earth is the Lord’s, and the fullness thereof ; the world and 
all they that dwell therein.” Consequently (2) man also can pos- 
sess. God himself implied this when he said: “ Let us make man 
to our image and likeness, and let him have dominion over the 
fishes of the sea, and the whole earth.”? And why is the world 
the property of God? Because it is his work. The intelligence 
of God conceived the plan of the world, his will realized it. 
-_ But man also, who is the image of God, forms in his mind the 
_ plan of his home, which is a little world, and he executes his 
- plan by the power of his will. What he in a manner creates 1s 
therefore his property, as the world is the property of God, 


‘ 
hs 


_yassal of God, from whom he receives the matter which he 
appropriates by his labor, and besides with life he receives the 
power of action.’ 


‘ 


is impossible.’ | 
_ Man is tormented by many wants, and the earth smitten by a 


curse refuses to gratify them. He is forced to draw his subsist-_ 


ence from it by labor; in other terms, it is by labor that he 1s 
obliged to create property. Will any one pretend that the whole 
human race ought to till the earth in common, and thence draw 
products for the common utility? Certainly not; for in that case 
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inasmuch as it was created by him. To be sure man is but the 


Man having fallen, needs to possess something as property, be- 
eause in the actual condition of humanity, property im common 
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the earth would not suffice for the wants of men. A property 
possessed in common is seldom so well cultivated, because from 
the natural repugnance to punishment, each one willingly aban- 
dons the care and labor to others, as experience abundantly 
proves. In order to obviate the greatest trouble and disorder,a 
determinate part of work must be assigned to each, the common an 
goods must be allotted. But then we must not expect that all 
will work alike and produce the same. What would then become ‘ 
of the goods acquired by him who worked more, if individual 
property was not permitted, and he was not permitted to enjoy 
them? Should they go to the slothful, who had worked less and 
acquired less? But who does not see that the number of the lat- 
ter would increase beyond all limit, if sloth gave a right to the 
goods acquired by others? Will not the number of the industri- 
ous diminish in the same ratio, if they know that their toil is to 
serve only to maintain the rest in idleness ? a 

Who can caleulate the troubles and disorders that would fow 
from a necessary and oft-repeated division of the common prop- —__ 
erty? The dissensions which arise, even among those bound to- q 
gether by ties of kindred, when property is to be divided, lead us 
to conclude that general divisions would be attended with far 
more terrible consequences. Murders by the thousand would en- 
sue, and the earth, that was to be changed into a paradise, would 
become a horrible desert. How can such atrocity be compared 
to the poverty which results to some members of the human race 
from the fact of individual property! 

Some may say that religious congregations show that the hold- 


ing of property in common is practicable, and can be practiced on 
a large scale. But let us first remark that what is possible when gs 
practiced in a small association is not necessarily realizable in a 
larger society. He who wishes to live in such an association must 
restrain himself before all else to practice the vows of obedience, 
poverty, and chastity, that is, to mortify his passions. Where this 
condition is not fulfilled community life is only a chimera. We — y 
must at least obtain that pure charity and complete detachment 
from earthly goods which induced the primitive Christians to put 
all they possessed in common. Some elect souls would then per- 
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ad Peas be: and to sell iter goods and give the price to the poor,, 
a and then live themselves by what their labor in common might 
produce. In a word, the necessity of individual property is felt 
_ less, as man endeavors to destroy within himself the evil conse- 
quences of original sin; but as these consequences are manifested. 
to this day in all their intensity, it follows that nothing is more: 
___ evident than the necessity of individual property. The miseries 
of humanity, too, must be relieved by the free works of charity 
or mercy, to which the Christian religion so efficaciously urges us; 


Christian life do not find too many obstacles? Just as God, who: 
wishes above all the salvation of souls, extends his temporal bene- 
fits to all that live, so the Church has always sought for men 
not only heavenly, but also temporal blessings. Always ready 
to succor human infirmity, she has been the eye of the blind, the 
foot of the cripple, the ear of the deaf, the mother of the orphan,. 
_ the teacher of the ignorant, the protector of the oppressed. When 
__ new misfortunes strike humanity we find the Church at once bear- 
ing help to the afflicted. She it is who for ages has harbored the 
pilgrim, and guided him through hostile lands, who has ransomed 


and is not this done daily wherever the various manifestations of 


a prisoners, nursed the leper and the plague-stricken. If, on the — 


one hand, nature is an inexhaustible source of suffering, on the 
other the Church is an ever-burning furnace of charitable works. 
She has gradually communicated her spirit of beneficence to 
human legislation, but she has always been whole centuries in 
advance of the State, so that her charitable institutions had at- 
tained perfection when the State began to think of erecting some- 
thing similar. It was Anthusa, a Christian virgin, daughter of 
F the unworthy emperor Constantine Copronymus, who first con- 


ceived and carried out the idea and plan of an orphan asylum,, 
which she afterward directed with a perfect order and a maternal 
affection. Such is the origin of all the charitable institutions 
which cover Christian lands. A pious priest, a poor servant- 


girl prays fervently at the foot of the altar; and behold, the plan 


is realized. History stands as a testimony that the activity of the 
Bes x era for such works has increased from age to age, where she 
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of a great work is conceived, and after some years the impossible 
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God. Charles IX., King of France, one day asked Tasso whom “a 


this treasure of grace, which renders us like to God, all is saved. MM 
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is not fettered by the pubhe powers, But inasmuch as aA is impos- 
sible to destroy all the miseries in this world, which are a sequel 
of original sin, the Church teaches the faithful to raise their « eyes 
to heaven in order to support with penance and resignation the 
pains of this life. Knowing the human heart, she can pour balm 
on the wounds of the soul. This the advocates of the indefinite © 
progress of humanity can never succeed in doing. 

Man’s greatest happiness on earth is to possess a likeness to 


he regarded as the happiest? ‘The poet replied at once, “God.” — 
“Every one knows that,” replied the king; “but I would know ~ 
who is the happiest after God?” The poet answered again: “He 
whois most like to God.” A reply full of wisdom. If God 1s infi- A 
nitely happy and perfect, evidently the happiest and most per- 
fect being after God is the one who approaches nearest to him. 
Job sits before his door, covered with ulcers ; his very sight makes — 
his dearest friends recoil with horror. But the eye of God rests 
complacently on him. And what a benefit does he derive! His ~ i 
soul shines with a divine light; and he offers to heaven a more 


admirable spectacle than the whole universe with all its magnifi- 
cence. Let us then carefully preserve this divine image in our 
souls. It is the most precious of goods—a good which transports — 
us from earth to heaven—which will enable us to see God in 
his glory, and will inundate our soul with torrents of delight. 


Why did the holy hermits fly to the deserts? Why did they — j 


bury themselves alive in subterranean caves? Why did they 


water the earth with their tears, and make the air re-echo their 
sighs and groans? It was because they knew what a treasure - 
they carried in frail vessels. They feared to lose that pearl which — 4 
constituted all their wealth. Loss of fortune should matter little, 
persecutions to be endured, or privations borne; if we preserve 


Losing this we are poor indeed, but we are rich if losing all else _ 
we preserve this treasure. Were our body invested with all the 
splendor of beauty, if we do not bear within us the image of — “a 
God, sanctifying grace, we are an object of horror in the eyes ue 7 
the ee and of his angels and saints. Ee" 


ce 
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on - Let us never efface in us this divine resemblance. Without it 
our soul would be like a canvas from which a fine painting has 
me been obliterated, or rather it would become a kind of corpse; for 
as the soul imparts life to the body, so the divine likeness gives 
supernatural life to the soul. After the commission of sin man 
igs only a kind of phantom, which would horrify all around it, if 
- its interior hideousness could meet our eyes. When, like Adam, 
_ he comes to lose what constitutes the beauty of the soul, a feeling 
of disquiet and alarm seizes upon him; like him, he, too, would 
hide himself from before the face of God, but in vain. The voice 
of God, the voice of conscience, is heard in the soul, and unceas- 
- ingly torments the unhappy sinner. No fault can escape this 
witness, this conscience, which is ever and always with us. 

The sin of our first parents has had a sad effect on nature ; it 
has made the earth a valley of tears. Even now sin acts in a 


4 like manner on all that surrounds us, and turns to bitterness all 


previous joy. No, it is only the innocent heart that is capable of 
_ experiencing real joy; the noisy diversions of the children of the 
' _world never satisfy the soul, and serve only as a means to stun 
it. Just as bells have a plaintive sound to one disposed to sad- 
ness, so nature serves only to excite gloomy images in a soul pen- 


of joy and content, we must beware of extending our hand to 
the forbidden fruit of sin, attractive as it may appear. Travelers 


grave of Sodom and Gomorrha, a plant bearing a fruit superb in 
color and in its inviting appearance. The pilgrim, parched by 


Happy, indeed, ‘f he has not raised it to his mouth, for its bitter- 
ness would destroy his palate. This 1s an image of sin: a fruit 
attractive without, but with naught within but dust and bit- 
terness. 


etrated by the poison of sin. If we would abide in the paradise 


relate that there grows on the banks of the Dead Sea, that watery 


journeying over the desert, sees this apple of Sodom, which seems _ 
to promise him a delightful and refreshing relief; he hastens to 
gather it, but scarcely does he touch it, when it falls to dust. | 
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Repemption—Gop’s Dxsien in THE’ REDEMPTION or MAnkryp 
—Man coutp not Reprrm HimsetF—PRrRomisk or A Re- 


DEEMER—-PREPARATION FOR REDEMPTION—THE CoMING OF A 


REDEEMER—JHE Work oF THE REDEEMER. 


“Salvation! What music is there in that word—music that 
never tires, but is always new—that always rouses, yet always 
rests us! It holds in itself all that our hearts would say. It is. 
sweet vigor to us in the morning, and in the evening it is con- 
tented peace. It is a song that is always singing itself deep 
down in the delighted soul. Angels’ ears are ravished by it up 
in heaven; and our Eternal Father himself listens to it with 
adorable complacency. It is sweet even to him out of whose 
mind is the music of a thousand worlds. To be saved! What. 
is to be saved? Who can tell? Eye has not seen nor ear heard. 
It is a rescue, and from such a shipwreck. It is a rest, and in 
such an unimaginable home. It is to be down forever in the 
bosom of God in an endless rapture of insatiable contentment. 


‘Thou shalt call his name Jesus, for he shall save his people from 


their sins.’ Who else but Jesus can do this, and what else, even 
from him, do we require but this? for in this he all things which 


we can desire. Of all miseries the bondage of sin is the most 


miserable. It is worse than sorrow, worse than pain. It is such 
a ruin that no other ruin is like unto it. It troubles all the peace 
of life. It turns sunshine into darkness. It embitters all pleas- 
ant fountains, and poisons the very blessings of God, which 
should have been for our healing. It doubles the burdens of 
life, which are heavy enough already. It makes death a terror 
and a torture, and the eternity beyond the grave an infinite and 
intolerable blackness. Alas! we have felt the weightiness of sin, 
and know that there is nothing like it. Life had brought many 
sorrows to us and many fears. Our hearts have ached a thou- 
sand times, Tears have flowed, sleep has fled. Food has been 
nauseous to us, even when our weakness craved for it. But never 


have we felt anything like the dead weight of a mortal sin. 4 
What then must a life of such sins be? What must be a death — " 


in sin? What the irrevocable eternity of unrepented sin ? 
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: ch “From. all this horror whither shall we look for deliverance? 
‘Not to ourselves; for we know the practical infinity of our weak- 


ness, and the incorrigible vitality of our corruption. Not to any 


earthly power, for it has no jurisdiction here. Not to philosophy, 
literature, or science; for in this case they are but sorry and 
unhelpful matters. Not to any saint, however holy, nor to any 
angel, however mighty; for the least sin is a bigger mountain 
than they have faculties to move. Not to the crowned queen of 
God’s creatures, the glorious and the sinless Mary ; for even her 
holiness cannot satisfy for sin, nor the whiteness of her purity 
take out its deadly stain. Neither may we look for deliverance: 
direct from the patience and compassion of God himself; for in 
the abysses of his wisdom it has been decreed, that without shed- 
ding of blood there shall be no remission of sin. It is from the 
precious Blood of Jesus Christ alone, that our salvation comes. 
Out of the immensity of his merits, out of the inexhaustible 
treasures of its satisfactions, because of the resistless power over 
the justice and the wrath of God, because of that dear combina- 
tion of its priceless worth and its benignant prodigality, we 
miserable sinners are raised out of the depths of our wretched- 
ness and restored to the peace and favor of our Heavenly Father. 

“Ts hope sweet where despair had almost begun to reign? Is. 
it a joy to be emancipated from a shameful slavery, or set free 
from a noxious dungeon? Is it gladness to be raised as if by 
miracle from a bed of feebleness and suffering to sudden health 
and instantaneous vigor?’ Then what a gladness must salvation, 
be! For as there is no earthly misery like sin, so is there no de; 
liverance like that with which Jesus makes us free.” 

It is only to the mercy of God that man owes his ransom; of 
himself he could neither recover sanctifying grace, nor satisfy the 
divine justice. 

Man could not of himself recover sanctifying grace, or return 
to favor with God. With the loss of sanctifying grace he had 
incurred spiritual death, the death of the soul. Now, as he could 
not raise him to enjoy anew the life of the body, still less could 


1 Faber. 
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he restore lost life to the soul, because the very act that would 
effect the restoration presupposes life. The soul preserved in- 
deed its natural faculties; but these could not enable it to acquire 

a supernatural life, with which they bear no proportion. How 


then could man give himself a destiny which depended on God’s: 


free will? How could he obtain means to reach that destiny, 
when these means could be only a pure gift of God? How could 
he merit what was infinitely superior to his actions? For natural 
actions can establish a right only to a purely natural reward. 
The union which had existed between man and God was of a 
celestial nature; no human power could realize such a one. 
Fallen man could not satisfy the justice of God for the offence 
which he had committed. A complete satisfaction must be equal 
to the offence. Now whether, with St. Thomas, we consider sin 
as an infinite offence, because it is against an infinitely perfect 
God, or with Suarez consider it as superior to every possible in- 
jury, it follows evidently that a limited being cannot satisfy an 
infinite God, for if, on the one hand, the offence increases In pro- 


portion to the dignity of the offended one, and the lowness of - 


the offender, on the other hand the satisfaction diminishes in 
proportion to the inferiority of him who offers the offence, and 
the greatness of him to whom it is offered. Moreover, to entitle 
anything to be offered in satisfaction to an offended person, it is 
important and necessary that this be not already due him from 
some other quarter. Now, the creature possesses nothing but 
what belongs to God. God has a right to all men’s actions, be- 
cause man is God’s property; all the fruit of a tree belongs to 
the owner of the tree. 


God might have damned Adam irrevocably after his sin; he - 


might have reduced the human race to the state of nature, so 
that men would either have been damned for their personal 
faults or merited by their fidelity a natural happiness, like that 


enjoyed by such as die without having received baptism, and — . 


without having committed mortal sin. But in that case he would 


have manifested only his justice. He might have remitted man’s — ‘ 
fault without exacting satisfaction, or been satisfied with an in- 4 
complete satisfaction, such as a limited being could offer, but — aM 
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then he would have manifested his mercy rather than his justice. 
“Tn fine, he might exact a complete satisfaction, and in that aim _ 
: send a Redeemer, who would offer it to him in the name of the 
human race. Now this is what he had resolved upon from all 
eternity, so that the Psalmist could say: “ Mercy and truth have 
4 met together; justice and peace have kissed.” * 

i God promised man a Redeemer, who was fully to satisfy for- 
gin, and reconquer for the human race grace and the right to 
heaven. This promise is found in the words which God ad- 
‘dressed to the seducer, when announcing his punishment: “ Be- 
cause thou hast done this thing thou art cursed among all living 
things and beasts of the earth... .. I will put enmities be- 
tween thee and the woman, and thy seed and her seed; she shall 
— erush thy head, and thou shalt lie in wait for her heel.” * These 
words announce the victory that a descendant of the woman was 
one day to gain over the seducer. It is evident .that this punish- 
ment is announced to Satan rather than to a serpent, which had 
| been his instrument. The seducer Satan was to be punished by 
a the overthrow of the power which sin had given him over man, _ 
| The apostle St. Paul implies this promise of a Redeemer, made 
by God, when he compares Jesus Christ, as the source of justice 
and author of life, to Adam, author of sin and cause of dam-— 


Rs. nation.° 

% - With this promise and by virtue of that redemption, friendly 
____ relations were restored between God and man. Cain and Abel 
; are seen fulfilling the most important act of religion by offering 


sacrifices to God. Now religion implies not only sentiments of 
4 piety, but also the possibility of pleasing God. cen 
. God often renewed the promise of a Redeemer, especially to 
4 the patriarchs. When he commanded Abraham to leave his 


q country, he told him: “ In thee shall all the kindreds of the 
= earth be blessed.”‘ He repeated this still more clearly when he 
“heheld him ready to sacrifice his son Isaac: “In thy seed shall 

all the nations of the earth be blessed.”*® Isaac and Jacob re- 
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ceived the same promise. The Messias was ‘hae NageR as: 
man, of the seed of Eve and of the race of Abraham. The holy pa- 
triarch, Job, knew also his divine nature: “I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth.”* All the nations of the earth were to acquire 


happiness through the seed of Abraham. This did not mean tem- 
poral happiness, for many nations were conquered and extermi-. 


nated by the Israelites; nor can we conceive any great temporal 


happiness that a little nation like the Jews could confer on all _ 


mankind. It could not mean the temporal happiness of Abra- 


ham’s descendants, for they have been afflicted with the greatest, 
evils that can befall a nation. It could be only a superior, a. 


spiritual happiness, which was to be given to the earth through 


the seed of the patriarchs; the Redeemer was to spring from their: 


race. So the Israelites understood it, and so St. Paul explains it. 
“The Scripture foreseeing that God justifieth the Gentiles by 
faith, told unto Abraham before: In thee shall all nations be 


blessed.” ? 
God seems to have made it the sole oe of the people of 


Israel to prepare the coming of the Redeemer, who is represented. 


as the Expectation of the Nations; the Star of Jacob; the Prophet. 
who was to be sent by God; the Just One whom the earth was 
to bud forth, and who was to descend from heaven like dew; the 
Prince, who shall govern the people of Israel; the Angel of the 
Covenant. This great restorer of the human race is the aim and 
center of all the old law; from him the worship and political 


organization of the people of Israel derive their signification and. 


their meaning; without him the history of that people would be 


simply an enigma, a tissue of impossibilities and contradictions. 


Sion is dear to the Israelites only because the Messias was from 
it to extend his reign over the whole earth; and for this reason 
during the captivity they confidently turned their gaze toward 


Sion. When they had lost every other hope, seen the walls of 


their city razed, their temple even devoured by the flames, they 
retained unshaken in the depths of their heart their hope in him 
_ who was to “rule from sea to sea.” ® | 
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o - God permitted the promised Redeemer to be expected for four 
thousand years, because he wished man to feel the depths of 
misery into which he had been plunged by sin, and his need of a 


Redeemer. The human race was like a man struck down by dis- 


ease. As the cure of this patient did not depend on heaven alone, 


but also on man’s free will, it was necessary that man should first 
be fully conscious of his disease, and of his wretched state. This 


| object was attained by the laws which showed him his duty, but 


conferred no grace to aid him to accomplish it, so that bearing 


heavily on man it made him feel his weakness and long for the 


heavenly physician. The law then, whether the natural or the 
Mosaic, was a necessary remedy which was to prepare and make 
possible a further and complete cure. 

The whole human race was to be rescued from its misery and 
to partake of supernatural blessings. But experience was neces- 


gary to prove to man the uselessness of all efforts that he could 


make toward this end, and thus to fit him for gifts of a superior 
order. The powerful empires of Asia were first to bring their 
evidence that the most brilliant prosperity could not content the 
heart of man. Greek philosophy was to serve by its vagaries to 
show the impotence of the human mind; and the virtue of the 


~ Romans was to be shipwrecked amid the monstrous vices which 


caused the downfall of their empire. 

The human race, moreover, needed to be formed, to be edu- 
cated. Before being impressed with the lessons of the highest 
wisdom, it had to be treated as a child, subjected to the discipline 


of the law, withheld or diverted from evil by temporal chastise- 


ments, and led on to good by the allurement of rewards of that 


same nature, so as to bring it at last to act from purer and higher 


motives. It was necessary to take it by externals, to bring it to _ 


the understanding of interior and spiritual facts, to raise it from 
the less perfect to the more perfect, and to employ types and 
symbols in order to make it afterward perceive the truth itself. 


It was so weak, that had it received complete happiness without 


previous preparation, it could not have supported it. 
Finally, God, who loves to infuse unity into his works, wished 


: to follow in the direction and government of humanity the same 
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course as in the iastihexelon of each indundwa man, Ns he first s 
enlightens the guilty, then awakens in him fear and hope, and — 


Pea dunlly prepares him for love, in order at last to grant Aim 
sanctifying grace, so he begins by scattering the shades in which 


sin had plunged humanity, inspired it with fear of his chastise- lig 
ments, then, with hope of recompense, brought it by gratitude to 


love, and finally sent it his Son, the Salvation of the World. 
We cannot but admire the immense mercy of God, who vouch. 
safed to receive guilty man again, instead of leaving him a prey 


to the double death he had deserved. Adam’s sin was to be ex- 


piated in the most perfect and profitable manner for us. Redemp- 
tion was to produce such abundance of grace that the Church 
can exclaim in the office for Holy Saturday: “O truly neces- 
sary sin, O happy fault, which has obtained for us such a Re- 


deemer.” It is true that God showed mercy to our first father ; 


but who assures us that it would have deen so had one of our 
later ancestors committed the first sin, or we ourselves? Instead, 


then, of condemning our parents for their fault, let us rather bless vad 


and thank the God of all mercies. 


PREPARATION FOR REDEMPTION. 


To prepare men for the coming of the promised Redeemer, God 
revealed himself to them at different times, as he had done to 
Adam before his fall. He thus taught them the truths which 
they needed to know as to his nature, on their own, on the end 
which he had given them, and on the means of attaining it; and 
he fixed the worship that they were to render him in order to be 


saved. In the course of time he chose a people commissioned to _ 
guard the deposit of revealed truths, and gave it institutions 


adapted to this end. In adapting these revelations and institu- 
tions to the necessities and understanding of the Jewish people, 
he led them on progressively till humanity had reached a relig- 


ious development sufficient to recognize the promised Messias and — 


A 


embrace his law. 


Revelation anterior to, and preparatory to, Redemption com- oe 
prehends the primitive revelation, the Pere and Mosaie Om 


or Jewish revelation. 
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ProwtivE REVELATION 


x embraces all the truths and institutions by means of which 


God instructed and guided the human race, from its origin till 
its dispersion over the whole earth. It includes natural and 
supernatural truths as to God as the Creator and Sovereign 
Lord; as to man and his destiny; as to the existence of good and 


: evil angels; as to the government of the world by Providence. 


‘The idea of one sole God, Creator of the world, contained in 


7 the primitive revelation, has been preserved more or less dis- 


~ find it indeed in all nations that had fallen into idolatry. For 


St. Paul declares the Gentiles inexcusable because they knew the 
true God, but did not glorify him.’ 


The belief in another life, or in the immortality of the soul, is 


as universal as the notion of the divinity, and as ancient as re- 
ligion. We find it not only among the Hebrews, but among 


the most barbarous nations; among the Scythians, the Hindoos, 


the Gauls, Germans, as well as among the Greeks and Romans, 
and among the most savage tribes discovered in the New World. 


It dates back, therefore, to the cradle of the human race. The 


patriarchs were not philosophers; as they knew the dogma of 
a future life, God must have revealed it to them. 


The existence of good and bad angels is another dogma of ‘ 
primitive revelation. The distinction of good and evil genii, 


mentioned in: the history of the various idolatrous worships, 1s 
based on that of the good and wicked angels spoken of in Holy 
Writ: “ When I see,” says Bossuet, “in the Prophets and the 
Apocalypse, and in the Gospel itself, the angel of the Persians, 
the angel of the Jews, the angel of the little children, who takes 
up their cause before God against those who scandalize them, 
the angel of the waters, the angel of fire, and so on; and 


a a 


| Bergier, Theological Dictionary, verbo, God. ) 7 Rom. i, 20, 21. 
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when I see among all those angels him who places. on the, ae a 
the heavenly incense of prayer, I recognize in these words a kind ne 
of mediation of the holy angels.’ I even see the foundation ri 
which has given the pagans the idea of assigning divinities to. 4 
the elements and kingdom in order to preside over them, for iy 
every error is founded on some perverted truth.”? | ee 

The existence of a Providence ruling over the world is a oe 
dogma which is found among all nations, a constant and uni 
versal dogma, which goes back to the first ages, and consequently 
forms part of the primitive revelation. In all times and places 
this dogma blends with that of the existence of a religion; the 
worship rendered to the divinity, the most ancient religious a 
practices show that all nations have believed in the existence of — i : 
a Providence governing the world and disposing all for the' hap- 
San of mankind. | 

2. The promise of a Redeemer, expressed in the words ad- 
dressed to Satan: “I will put enmities between thee and the 
woman, and thy seed and her seed; she shall crush thy head.” 
The promise of a Redeemer supposes the fall or degradation of 


man. Now the fall of the human race, or original sin,isadogma 
of the primitive revelation. It was the belief of the patriarchs, 
a belief that has been transmitted to all nations, more or less a 
altered, it is true. We find the proof of this in what the poets 
call the silver, bronze, and iron ages succeeding the golden age, 
as well as in the expiatory rites in use among all nations to 
| purify a child on its entrance into life. Thus among the Romans 
new-born children were purified with lustral water, boys on the 
ninth day, girls on the eighth. The Egyptians, Persians, and 
Greeks had a similar custom. In the Canary Islands, Yuca- 
tan, and Mexico, water was poured on the child’s head. Among 
some nations the child was passed through a flame, to purify it 
both by fire and water. In India a Brahman dips a new-born — 
child thrice into the water. mei 
The expectation of a Redeemer existed among all ancient — 
nations, and necessarily goes back to the time when the nations a 5 


, Preface to the Apocalypse. 


himself. 
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formed but a single family. It was held not only by the 
Hebrews, but also by the Greeks and Romans, the Egyptians, 


_ Chinese, Japanese, and American Indians. One who wrote 


against the truth of religion had to admit that from time imme- 
morial it. was a maxim among the Hindoos and Chinese that the 
Wise One was to come from the West. In Europe, on the con- 


trary, it was said that he was to come from the Hast, Judea. 
_ Whence the Redeemer was to come was thus fixed by an un- 
wavering tradition. 


8. The institution of sacrifice, which was offered by the sons of 


t i Adam, and the object of which was not only that man should ex- 
3 _ press his dependence on God, but also to prefigure the great sacrifice 


of the Redeemer, the only one efficacious in itself. We find the 
use of sacrifice in all nations from the highest antiquity, and the 
universality indicates sufficiently that it was SEDs by God 


PATRIARCHAL REVELATION. 


if 


When men, led away by corruption, abandoned the primitive 
truths and worship, God, with the design of preserving the true 
religion, chose Abraham, a descendant of Sem, confirmed him in 
the faith, and made him the father of a faithful and believing 


people. 
The patriarchal revelation embraced the truths revealed by 


God after the dispersion of the human race, and, down to Moses, 


and especially to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. It included, 1. 


More explicit notions of the unity, power, providence, justice, 


and omnipresence of God. 2. A renewal of the promise of a 


Redeemer, who is announced to Abraham as to come from his 


race, in virtue of these words of the Almighty: “In thy seed shall 
all the nations of the earth be blessed,”' words which can apply 


only to the Messias. This same Messias was to descend from 


Juda, according to this prophecy of Jacob: “The sceptre shall 


: not be taken away from Juda, nor a ruler from his thigh, till he 


come that is to be sent, and he shall be the expectation of na- 
tions.”? 38. The figure of the sacrifice of the Redeemer in those 


a of Isaac and Melchisedec. 


1 Gen, xxii. 18; xxvi. 4. Fay. ? Gen, xlix. 10. 
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_ which includes the moral law, God gives his people, through he 1 


announces the coming of a new Lawgiver, to whose voice all the — 


Mosaic orn JEWISH REVELATION, 


The Mosaic or Jewish revelation embraces the truths revealed 
to the people of God by the ministry of oe and the prophets, - 


the development of the promise of a Redeemer. 1. God reveal; 
himself as the only God and as Providence, by the declarations 
which he makes, as well as by his action in regard to his people, 

especially by the miracles which he works to deliver them from _ 
the bondage of Egypt, in order to plant them in the Promise sig 
Land, and finally make them triumph over their enemies when — 
they are faithful, or to chastise and bring them back when they 
are guilty. 2. God traces out for man the way he is to follow 

in order to obtain eternal happiness, by giving him the Ten Com- ‘ 
mandments, which at various times he sums up in the twofold — 
precept of love or charity. 3. Independent of the Decalogue, | 


e e ° e e. ° ° e > vg 
Moses, religious and social institutions; he appoints the exterior 


ne 


worship which the Hebrew people are to render him; he insti- — 
tutes the sacrifices to be offered, and at the same time a priest- e 
hood in the family of Aaron; he regulates the ceremonies of the a 
worship, with the view of prefiguring the Messias; he gives his a | 
ae a social organization, which will be nada in time by 
the intervention of his messengers or prophets. : 
4. He frequently renews the promise of a Redeemer; “Moses 


nations shall submit, oa who consequently can be no other than y 
the Messias; the prophets determine with clearer and clearer de- a 
scriptions the character of the Messias, his origin, the place, time, | a 
and circumstances of his birth, and the nature of his mission, so a 
that when he appears on the earth men may recognize him “a : 
the Holy One of Israel, the One sent by the Lord, the Redeemer 
of Men. > ae 


(oe 
4 
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The truths contained in the revelations anterior to redempiiaral Bic 


are contained in the books of the Old Testament. . These are di-. a 
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' yided into three classes: historical, moral, and prophetical books. . 2 
The historical books of the Old Testament are, the Pentateuch 
or Five Books of Moses, so called because they were written by a 
Moses, except the last chapter of Deuteronomy, which is attrib- 
uted to Esdras. It contains Genesis, giving the history of the ae 
. creation of the world and man, of original sin, and of the patri- : i 
___archs to the death of Joseph. Exodus relates the oppression of 
the Hebrews in Egypt, and their departure from that country. ~ — te 
a _ Leviticus is a code of civil and religious laws, the execution of 
! which was especially committed to the tribe of Levi. Numbers 
; i. - gives the census of the tribes, and the history of their wandering ( 
in the desert. Deuteronomy repeats the decalogue with several 
positive laws, and narrates the death of Moses. The Pentateuch 
- embraces‘a period of 2,500 years. . 

- The Book of Josue gives the history of the conquest and di-. 
vision of the land of Chanaan, setting forth on one side in all its 
lustre God’s fidelity to his promises in favor of the Israelites,. 
and on the other the justice of his chastisement of the Chanaan- 
ites. This book was most probably written by Josue, who led: 
| the people into the Promised Land, or from his words. 

The Book of Judges gives the history of the people of God 
3 under the rulers called Judges. It shows the temporal blessings. 
: with which God rewarded the fidelity of his people, and the 
| chastisements with which he punished their prevarication. This 
_ pook is ascribed to Samuel, and: at all events was written before: 
David expelled the Jebusites. 

Ruth shows us the ancestors of David and of the Messias: it 
displays the goodness of Providence in making the famine sent 
to punish the guilty Israelites turn to the advantage of a poor — ne 
heathen woman. Samuel is believed to have been the author, : 

The four Books of Kings contain the history of the people of 
God from the anointing of Saul to the Babylonian captivity, a ‘ . 


period of more than five hundred years, and they too show the. i 
conduct of God in regard to the Israelites. The authors of these. 
books are not known positively. Some commentators ascribe: Py) 
the first and second to the prophets Samuel, Gad, and Nathan, Tis 

4 and the third and fourth to Esdras of Jeremias, a 
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The two Boake of Paralipomenon, or Chronicle are a ‘supple. Bi 


ment to the Books of the Kings. The first gives David’s gen: a i 


ealogy from Adam, and his reign; the second the history from 
Solomon’s accession to the captivity. Some interpreters supp 
Esdras to be the author. hy 
The first Book of Esdras relates the return to Jerusalem from 


the captivity; the obstacles raised to the building of the temple s : i 


the restoration of the Mosaic worship, and the suppression of — 


abuses. In the second Book of Esdras, or Nehemias, the author 7 
speaks of the sad state of the Jews at Jerusalem after their re- 


turn from captivity. It relates his journey from Susa to the holy 
city, the rebuilding of the walls, and the restoration of the Mo- 
saic law in all its purity. 

Tobias, Judith, and Esther relate the history of special events. 
The first shows, in the person of Tobias and his son, the reward 
of virtue practiced in the sight of God, especially of the works 
of mercy and patience in trial. Judith gives the deliverance of 
Bethulia by that holy widow, an event which took place prob- 
ably in the reign of Manasses, before the captivity. The third 
book shows the danger with which the exiled Jews in Persia 
were menaced by Aman, and their deliverance by Esther. This 
book is generally ascribed to Mardochai. The book of Tobias 1s 
supposed to have been written by that holy man himself; but 
the author of Judith is unknown. | 

The two Books of the Machabees contain the history of the 
‘persecution of the Jews under the kings of Syria, especially _ 
Antiochus Epiphanes, the profanation of the temple, the upris- — 
ing of the Machabees, their victories and triumph under Simon. a 
The first book is ascribed to John Hyrcanus, the other to J Wh 4 
an Essene. iq 

The moral books of the Old Testament are: the Book of J ob, 
which represents in the person of Job virtue overtaken by afilic- 
tion, and shows that temporal evils are a consequence of sin, but 
often are visited on the just in order to purify them from their ~ 
least faults. The author of this book is unknown, although 
many ascribe it to Moses. ie 

The Psalms are canticl& of praise, extolling God’s warn or 
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prayers to implore of the Almighty graces or pardon for sin. By i . 
Bae sthese different characters they admirably suit all conditions of ‘a 
O: - the soul, and on this account are constantly employed by the | By 
Church in her offices. They also contain prophecies concerning = 
the Messias. Most of the Psalms were composed by David, so i 
that the whole collection goes by his name. q 
The Book of Proverbs, by Solomon, contains lessons of virtue 
adapted especially for mature age. They are short maxims, prov- 
{ an erbs, comparisons, or parables. 
ee i Ecclesiastes, composed by Solomon, shows the vanity of all 
human things, and that true happiness 1s to be found in God > “ 
alone. | , mee 

The Canticle of Canticles, also by Solomon, represents, under iy : 

the figure of the love of the bridegroom for the bride, that of 2 

God for the people of Israel, and for each just soul in particular, a 


and that of Jesus Christ for his Church. This meaning of the - 
‘book is shown by other passages of Scripture, where the people ~~ , | 
of Israel are styled the spouse of God ;? the Messias the bride- oh 
groom of the Church ;* the faithful soul the spouse of Christ.’ ie 
Wisdom depicts wisdom as the source of virtue and happiness, | 
and shows the means of acquiring it. The author is unknown, 
Ecclesiasticus, called also Ben Sira, or the Son of Sirach, was  ¢)9" 
written by Jesus the son of Sirach, and contains moral lessons, | 


based on examples drawn from the Sacred Writings. | a 
The prophetical books are the work of men inspired by God, ‘ 
and called prophets because they foretold the future. They are it 
divided into the greater and lesser prophets. | on 
There are four of the greater prophets: Isaias, whose prophe- 3 
cies concern the kingdoms of Juda and Israel, announce the de- Ni : 
struction of the Babylonian empire, and the return of the J ews oN 
from captivity. They so explicitly designate the Messias, dex owil i 
scended from Dayid, his divine character, mission, miracles, pas- : ‘ 
sion, and death, that we may with St. Jerome style Isaias an ee 
Evangelist. . a 
Jeremias foretold to the Jews the captivity of Babylon asa ‘ 
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punishment from God, and their return after seventy years; his 


‘sorrow over the desolation of his country is expressed in his Lam- 
entations. He also announced that God would form a new 
alliance with his people through the Messias. The Book of 
Baruch, the disciple of Jeremias, is always reckoned with his, 


because it was composed in part by Jeremias. Baruch exhorts 


the captive Jews to penance, and consoles them with the hope of 


speedy return to their own country. 
Ezechiel speaks to the Jews of the justice of God’s judgments, 


foretells the destruction of Jerusalem, but tempers the bitterness 


by consoling promises, especially of the reign of the Messias. 
Daniel relates his visions as to the future of empires and the 
coming of the Messias, the time of whose coming he fixes by 
weeks of years. A part of his book is historical, and relates 
events of the reigns of Nabuchodonosor and Baltassar. 
The lesser prophets, twelve in number, are, in chronological 


order: Osee, Joel, Amos, Abdias, Jonas, Micheas, Nahum, Haba- 


cuc, Sophonias, Aggeus, Zacharias, and Malachias. They con- 


demn the infidelity of the Jewish people, foretell the punish- 


‘ ments which await them, the return from the captivity, the 


rebuilding of the temple, and the coming of the Messias. 
Micheas, Aggeus, Zacharias, and Malachias are very explicit on 
the last pomt. Micheas announces that he will be born in Beth- 
Jehem. Aggeus announces that the second temple, materially 
less beautiful than Solomon’s, was to see the Messias within its 
‘walls; Zacharias predicts the Redeemer’s passion, his betrayal, 
his ae sold for thirty pieces, his hands and side pierced; 


-Malachias announces the institution of the Eucharist, as a pure 
oblation, offered in all places. : 
The truths contained in the Old Testament are divinolya re- 
vealed; in other words, the authors were inspired by God while 
as them. Now inspiration guarantees their historical ve- 
xacity. ‘These books, then, are not only written by trustworthy 


and truthful men, but by men supernaturally guided. 
The authenticity of the Old Testament is proved by the tes- 


timony of the whole Jewish nation, and even of foreign authors 
from the date of their composition. Jesus Christ and his apostles — a 
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constantly appeal to these books as recognized by the Jews. The 

~ early Christians and their pagan opponents alike recognized 

them as authentic. Tracing them back we find them translated 

nto Greek under Ptolemy IL, in Egypt, 300 B.c. ; collected and 

arranged by Esdras 500 pc. We find in the hands of the 

| Samaritans books composed and received before the division of 

the kingdoms of Juda and Israel. We find Cyrus recognizing 

their authenticity. The whole worship of the Jewish people 

points to Moses as the author of the Pentateuch and the law- 

giver. This clear, universal, constant tradition is\not contra- 

k dicted by any other tradition. The Jews had no motive to in- 

_ vent them, and never would have invented books full of such 
terrible denunciations of themselves. 

The style of the different books, their intimate connection with 
each other, also attest their authenticity. 

They have come down to us unimpaired. Our Lord and his 
apostles cite them, and the Church received them at their hands; 
while the Jews have continued to guard them jealously. There 
could have been no alteration or interpolation before the division 
. of the kingdom of Solomon, for two sets of manuscripts kept by 
; hostile bodies, Jews and Samaritans, show by their agreement that 
none had been made, and each would have been ready to charge 
the other. During the captivity the Jews were scattered, some 
in Egypt, some in other countries, and the books were translated 
; «nto Greek. After that time a change was still less possible. 


they have not been deceived or sought to deceive. Moses and the 
: rest relate what they saw, or what was still fresh in the minds of 
men, and though other nations have preserved early records of 
primeval affairs, no account is so clear, coherent, definite, and 


supported as that of Moses. The prophets prove their veracity - 


by their predictions of events which have come to pass, and which 
they could have known only by inspiration from on high. 


_ Holy Ghost, these books contain revealed truths. While other 


_ the Jews a most exact and complete knowledge of God, his nature 
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The authors of the Old Testament are to be believed because — 


Written under the inspiration and with the assistance of the © 


nations groveled in ignorance and superstition, these books gave © 
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and perfections, and the worship to be rendered to him, aswell 
as a code of pure and high morality. Moses and the prophets, in : 
giving this knowledge and law, or recalling the people to it, proved aM 
their mission by miracles. As the laws of nature have their Dasay. oy 
in the will of God, miracles can be the act of. God alone, suspen- scent 
sions of the action of the laws included in the very act of God’s — ae 
will establishing them. If God can establish the laws, he can do he 
so subject to such conditional modifications as he will. But if 
God can work miracles, it is and must be possible to attain cer- _ a 
tain assurance of their reality. | ; 

The Council of the Vatican anathematizes those who say “that 
no miracles can take place, and that consequently all the narra- 
tives concerning them, even those contained in holy Scripture, 
are to be dismissed as fabulous and mythical; or that miracles 
can never be certainly recognized as such, nor the divine origin 
of the Christian religion rightly proved by them.” 

Miracles thus understood are an infallible proof in favor of the 
truth and divinity of a doctrine. We cannot refuse to recognize 
him as an envoy of God who shows himself to be the depositary 
of his power. Why should God give man the. power to command 
the elements, and death itself, if he did not wish to prove by 
prodigies that he has appointed him to act and speak in his name ? 
God is not the author of falsehood, and cannot favor or support 
an imposture. Therefore when a miracle is wrought to support 
an affirmation, that affirmation is true, and declared such by God. 
Now the miracles wrought by Moses and the prophets were 
acknowledged by the Jews, and by Gentiles like Nabuchodono- | 
sor, Cyrus, Darius.. er | 

Prophecy is a knowledge of future contingent things, that is, 
things depending on the free will of God or of man. Such knowl- 
edge belongs to God alone, to whom the past and future are like = 
the present. Consequently God can, and alone can, impart such 
knowledge. Themen to whom he communicates this supernatural haa 
knowledge of things to come are called prophets. Every prophecy, 
the truth of which is proved by the event, can come from God _ 


al 


‘ 2 * Council of the Vatican, sess. 8. Of Faith, Can. 4. 
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e ~ alone, and is inspired. A prophecy made to support another 
prophecy attests the second positively when it is proved by the 


actual result of the first. The prophecies relating to the Messias 
are proved by the fact that other prophecies, such as that of 
Isaac’s birth, the bondage in Egypt, the possession of the Promised 
Land, the fall of Jerusalem, the captivity, actually took place just as 


_ they were foretold. Hence the prophecies of the Messias are true. 


Before Redemption, mankind were divided into Jews and 


_ Gentiles, or heathens. 


God had chosen Abraham to be the father of a people whom 


___ he destined to preserve the true faith till the coming of the Mes- 
- sias. This people, at first restricted to Abraham apa Isaac, then 
Eee to Jacob and. his family, multiplied in Egypt, which it left to 


enter the land of Chanaan, which God had promised. On the 


_ way it received from the Almighty, by the hands of Moses, a com- 


plete civil and religious code. They no sooner entered into pos- 
session of the Promised Land than they forgot the Lord repeated- 
ly, and even fell into idolatry, so that they had to be brought 
back to the true God by chastisements, which he inflicted on 
them, after warning them beforehand by his prophets. The most 
striking of these chastisements was the destruction of the king- 
doms of Israel and Juda, followed by the captivity of Babylon. 


_The people of God showed zeal and courage in defending their 


faith under the Machabees against the Greek kings of Syria. But 
they then degenerated ; religion declined ; a moral and religious — 
debasement followed, due especially to the sects which arose: 
1. The Pharisees, who aimed at purity of doctrine and exact ful- 
fillment of the law, but soon fell into ambition, pride, and 
hypocrisy, and elevating their own practices and ideas to a level 
with God’s commandments, were excessively intolerant. 2. The 
Sadducees, freethinkers, who rejected the oral traditions of the 


Jewish church, denied the immortality of the soul and a state of 
future rewards and punishments. 3. The Essenes, living in com- 


munity and celibacy, strict observers of the law, but harsh and | 
self-righteous. 4. The Samaritans, pagan in origin, but admit- 
ting the Pentateuch, and following the law of Moses, though in. 


a sacrilegious temple on Mount Garizim. 
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With this variety of sects religion declined among the ete 
who placed all merit in an exterior worship, although offered by 
many with interior doubts and incredulity. There were but 
few true Israelites who worshiped God in all sincerity, looked 


for the coming of the Messias, and desired it all the more be- 


cause the signs announced by the prophets clearly indicated that 
the time was at hand. 


The pagan nations, even the most civilized, such as the Egyp : 


tians, Phoenicians, Greeks, and Romans, were plunged in the 
deepest ignorance in regard to religion. They had completely 
lost the true idea of the Godhead, and gave their adoration to 
deceased kings, to the sun and stars, to animals, and even to 
plants. Even the wisest philosophers who lived among them, 


like Socrates and Plato, could rise no higher. ‘The primitive © te 


truths had been corrupted, so that scarcely a trace remained. 
Yet all looked for a Saviour; Hermes in Egypt, a son of God 
in Scandinavia, a heavenly messenger in Greece, while Rome and 
Italy looked to Judea in the Hast for the divine child who was 
to restore the happy age of peace and rule the world with love.’ 


What were the means of salvation for mankind during this. 


long period? The Mosaic law pointed out the good and the 
evil, but did not give grace, and consequently could not lead 
men to eternal life. “If there had been a law given which 
could give life, verily justice should have been by the law; but 
the Scripture hath concluded all under sin, that the promise by 
the faith of Jesus Christ might be given to them that believe.”? 


Hence the Council of Trent declares: “Not even the Jews, by - 


the very letter itself of the law of Moses, were able to be liber- 
ated or to arise therefrom” (7. ¢., the power of the devil and of 
death). 

The law, however, had many advantages. It preserved the true 
knowledge of God, a worship pleasing to him; it taught the 
people to love good and avoid evil; by its ouae cabitee it taught 
‘mortification and self-renunciation. Above all, it was a teacher 


leading men to Christ. Those who lived before ofr Saviour 


1 Socrates, Virgil; Tacitus, Suetonius. ; 2 Gal. iii, 11, 21, 22. 
* Sess. vi.,.c. 1. * Gal. iii. 24. 
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could not enter heaven before him, but by the grace which God 
granted them on account of the Redeemer to come, they could 
merit heaven and in time enter it. God granted graces to men 
before Christianity, in view of the Redeemer’s merits, to enable 
them to attain eternal felicity. The Scriptures mention many 
before the coming of our Lord as just ; now no one could be justi- 
fied by his own virtue or by the Mosaic law. They could be 


j justified only through Jesus Christ, who was yet to come. 


St. Paul teaches that life and salvation are offered by Jesus 


| f Christ to all to whom the sin of Adam extended, consequently to 
* those who lived in previous ages, and who could profit by his 
_ grace only in their lifetime. It was through their faith in him 


as the Messias that their sacrifices and observances were meritor- 
ous. They did not give grace as sacraments do, but they pro- 
duced an exterior legal sanctity and occasioned meritorious dispo- 
sitions only through their reference to the New Testament. 

The just of the old law, although delivered from original sin 
and their own sins by faith in a Redeemer, and observing the law 
of God, remained excluded from heaven, on account of Adam’s 
sin, till Jesus Christ had paid the price of redemption. | 

Let us now consider the means of salvation for the heathen. 
God acted in various manners on their mind and heart, either by 
supernatural impulses and light, revealing God as the author of 
grace, or by knowledge and sentiments revealing him as the God 
of nature. Holy Scripture tells us that God instructed, warned, 
or exhorted the pagans, by the voice of conscience and by interior — 


‘inspirations;' by benefits in the order of nature;? by chastise- 


ments;* by remarkable and extraordinary men whom God raised 
up among the pagans or sent to them, such as J ob among the 
Arabs; Balaam at Moab; Jonas at Nineve; Daniel at Babylon; 
by the Israelites whom God scattered among the nations, with 
their sacred books. “He hath therefore scattered you among the 
Gentiles, who know him not, that you may declare his wonderful 
works, and make them know that there is no other Almighty God 
besides him,”‘ says holy Tobias. Sometimes by angels, dreams, - 


1 Romans ii. 15, 16. 2 Acts xiv. 14-16; Romans i. 19, 20. 
# Wisdom xii. 1,2. — * Tobias xiii. 4. 
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apparitions, or marvelous events. Thus Nabucholonsuoa wwas ak 


taught in a dream to know the true God and the kingdom of the. 7 
Messias.: A dumb animal prevented Balaam from ee the | 


ehildren of Israel, and an angel showed him God’s will.” 


Thus we see het divine Providence did not neglect even thes Mahan 


pagans, and led them to a knowledge of a Redeemer to come. 
All the heathen nations had a sense of guilt and looked for a 


Saviour, and they retained the rite of sacrifice as a proof. 

The heathen, then, by ‘observing the natural law, by a general 
hope in the coming of the Redeemer, and, when they had sinned,, 
by perfect contrition, obtained through grace, be saved. 


Tur ACCOMPLISHMENT OF REDEMPTION. 


The time fixed for the redemption of the human race having 
been accomplished the Son of God ‘descended on earth and 


became man, to satisfy the justice of his Father, and thus 


ransom man. ‘This fact is proved in Christian revelation, which 
comprehends all the truths imparted to men by Jesus Christ, 
either directly or through the apostles, by virtue of the mission 
which he gave them to teach all nations, and instruct them in all 


that he had commanded them, All the truths of previous revela- 


tions are here confirmed, and others, obscurely alluded to, are: 
fully revealed. Nothing is contradicted. God and his attributes 
are more clearly made known; the three divine Persons are made 
clear; redemption, the immortality of the soul, the resurrection 
from the dead, are all placed in a new light. The moral law is 


elevated to that of love, the love of God and the love of our : 


| neighbor ; the works of mercy to him are especially recommended, 
and their performance rewarded as if done to the Redeemer him- 


self. The value of the soul and salvation are laid before us, and _ 
a higher path, that of the evangelical counsels, is given to those — 
who desire to be perfect. Jesus Christ verified in his life all the. 
types and prophecies of the old law; and after his life of mira- 


cles effected our redemption by his death on the cross, having 
established the Church as his kingdom to continue his work. 


1. D.niel ii. } gt) v3 * Numbers xxii. 
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bi The Christian revelation is contained in the New Testament: m 


+ the four Gospels by St. Matthew and St. John, two of his apos- 
tiles, St. Mark and St. Luke, disciples of-St. Peter and St. Paul; 
these give in detail the life, teaching, miracles, and passion of ea 
our Lord. The Acts of the Apostles, also by St. Luke. Twenty- 
one Epistles, fourteen written by St. Paul, two by St. Peter, three if 
by St. John, one by St. James, one by St. Jude, contain a number — 
of instructions on faith, morals, or discipline, explain difficulties, 
give cautions, or exhort to the practice of the highest virtue. 
_ The Apocalypse is a prophetic book written by St. John, con- 
taining divine revelations as to the future of the Church. The 
| divinity or inspiration of these books is guaranteed to us by the a 
Church, which existed before they were written, and gives them 
, to us as inspired. We can establish it also historically, by show- 
ing that they are as much entitled to credit as the most authentic B,) 
records of those days; and thence prove the infallible authority 
and divine institution of the Church. 


Tue Work or THE REDEEMER. ee 


To be ransomed, man needed a Saviour who could satisfy God’s 
if justice. As his intellect had been obscured by sin, and he had i 
lost the knowledge of the truths which enlightened him as to his 
destiny, he had to be restored by his Redeemer to the possession 
of these truths. Hence, before redeeming man, Jesus Christ re. 
vealed to him the truths which it was necessary for him to know 
in order to attain salvation. Then he made satisfaction for man, 
principally by. the sacrifice of the cross. Finally he established 
the means by which the merits of his sacrifice were to be applied 
tous. Thus he has fulfilled toward us the threefold function _ 
of prophet or doctor, pontiff and king. He has enlightened us 
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by his teaching; he has made satisfaction for us by his sacrifice ; cee 
and he has traced the way of salvation by his commandments, by ae 
the laws and ordinances of his kingdom, the Church. e 


, Jesus Christ has been our Doctor and our Prophet, because he 
i has brought us the orders of his Heavenly Father, revealed the 
future, regulated the divine worship, condemned vice and the 
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transgression of the law, and proved his anne mission n by inea | 
testable miracles. God had already, on frequent occasions, made 
known salutary truths, and intimated his will to his people by 
extraordinary envoys. Jesus Christ was not only to reveal new 


truths, but to diffuse a knowledge of divine truth over the whole A a 


world. “He was the true light, which enlighteneth orety man a : 
that cometh into this world.”? ce ‘ 

He was to act on the will of man by his example, and one 
the understanding by his doctrine, for humanity lacked ater ‘ 


once light and strength. As man, Jesus Christ is a visible 


model; as God, a sure and infallible model. Humanity, banished i 
from its Creator in the person of its first member, who had sought Fi 
to attain a divine resemblance by illicit means, was to return to 
God by its resemblance to Jesus Christ. “ Whom he foreknew 
he also predestinated to be made conformable to the image of 
his Son.” ? | 


Ture PriestHoop AND SACRIFICE OF JESUS CHRIST. 


We say in the Apostles’ Creed that “Jesus Christ suffered un- 
der Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead and buried. He descended 
into hell.” The passion and death of our Saviour are not only 
the crowning acts of the whole work of our Redemption, and con- 
sequently the object of our faith and the foundation of our hope, 
but also the most powerful motive to induce us to lead a truly — 
Christian and pious life. St. Paul is so deeply touched with. 
this mystery, that he professes to know nothing else but Jesus ~ 
crucified. “I judged not myself to know anything among you 
but Jesus Christ, and him crucified.”* | , 
Jesus Christ, after coming down from heaven to earth to ran-_ 
som us, offered himself to his Father by dying for us on the cross. 


As he was without sin, it was not for himself, but for us that he pee) i 


suffered and offered himself. As pontiff he is elevated as far a 
above all the high-priests of the old law as he surpasses in knowl. 


edge all prophets sent by God. His sacrifice excels all the an- ; | Ee 


cient sacrifices, which were only a figure and a shadow of it, and 
it has therefore an infinite value and merit. 


1 John i. 9. 2 Romans viii. 29. 4 welt Cor, ii, 2. 
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Every sacrifice consists in the immolation of a victim offered 
to God. Jesus Christ immolated himself on the cross, and offered 

himself to God his Father. He had indeed immolated himself 
during the whole course of his life, by fulfilling, as he himself 
says, the will of his Father, who had sent him to ransom men by 
his blood. Still his death on the cross was the consummation 
of his life and passion; hence we consider it mainly as constitut- 
ing his sacrifice, in which he was at once victim and priest. 

He was really immolated. He died on the cross from the effect 
of his sufferings and crucifixion. It was a real death, that 1s to 
_ say, his soul separated from the body. “And Jesus, crying with 
0 loud voice, said: Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit 5 
oe and saying this he gave up the ghost,” expired. 
one The death of Jesus Christ was a violent death, that is to say, 
a real immolation. He voluntarily gave his life, but did not in- 
flict the death-stroke. Men, his enemies, made him suffer and 
die; these were the executioners who nailed him to the cross. 

Jesus Christ willed to suffer and die thus for us in order to 
satisfy the divine justice for our sins, to redeem us, and acquire 
merits for us. This was his design in immolating and offering 
himself for us. 

Jesus Christ wished to satisfy the justice of God by giving 
himself up to death for us through obedience. Man, by refusing, 


through sin, the obedience due to God, becomes his debtor ; and ae 


the wrong done his Creator constitutes, according to Holy Writ, 
a fault and a debt.’ 


Having incurred the wrath of an infinitely just and holy God, — 
he was obliged to undergo the chastisement of his sin, so that he — 


bears the double weight of his fault and his punishment. Now 
Jesus Christ has discharged this twofold debt, m our stead, by 
his passion and death; that is to say, he has repaired the wrong 
done to God, and has undergone the penalty which we deserved. 


He therefore really died for us, in our stead, and not only asthe 
Socinians pretend, in our favor—that is to say, with a view to ex-. 


x cite us by his death to contrition, and inspire us with courage to 
: suffer death, after his example, with joy. | 
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1 Matt. vi. 12. 
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He offered satisfaction to God for us: this is “clear from he 
passages of Scripture where his passion and death are represented 


as a ransom paid for us: “You are bought with a great price 


hae 


“ Knowing that you were not redeemed with corruptible gold ¢ or me 
silver, ... . but with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb cae 
unspotted MG undefiled.” *» “Christ hath redeemed us from the a 
curse of the law, being made a curse for us.”* “One mediator of 


God and men, the man Christ Jesus, who gave himself a redemp- 
tion for all.”* All these passages are to be understood not of a 
mere deliverance without ransom, or of a redemption improperly — 


called, but of a redemption by a ransom, of a real satisfaction. 


The price and ransom are mentioned and compared to silver and — 


gold. The blood of the Saviour then offered to the Heavenly 
Father to deliver man from the yoke of sin, and the slavery of 
Satan, is as really a ransom as the gold and silver paid to de- 
liver a captive. 


He offered this satisfaction fon us, as we conclude from the > 


passages of Scripture where-it is said that he has taken on him 


and undergone in our stead the penalty that we had incurred by 


our sins. “Surely he hath borne our infirmities, and carried our 
sorrows: and we have thought him as it were a leper, and as one 


struck by God and afflicted. But he was wounded for our In- 


iquities, he was bruised for our sins: the chastisement of our 
peace was upon him, and by his bruises we are healed. All we 
like sheep have gone astray, every one hath turned aside into his 
own way: and the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all.”® 
St. Peter, alluding to this prophecy, says: “Christ also suffered 


for us,.... whodid nosin, .... who his own self bore our 


sins in his body upon the tree,”* Jesus Christ bore our sins and 
their penalty, not in the sense that he simply effaced or abolished 
them, but he took them upon him and bore them himself, as St. 
Peter explicitly says. St. Matthew, it is true, applies these words 


of Isaias to the miraculous cures performed by our Lord; but he 
does not intend to exhaust the whole meaning of the ico 


11 Cor. vi. 20. 71 Peter i. 18, 19. Gal. iii. 18. | 
*1 Tim. ii. 6. | * Isaias liii. 4, 6. *1 Pet. ii, 21, 22, 24. ' 


a 0 ily the o opening » words, viiioh may ane also to ‘the tem 


ey chastisements of sin. “He does not cite the Al: of Isaias ith. 


es Christ offered himself to Gol for our sins. The apostle St. Paid) ic 
in his Epistle to the Hebrews, sets forth at length the priesthood =~ 
f of Jesus Christ. Now it is 3 not by preaching, or by prayer, or by 


c ed his sacerdotal functions. “ For every high-priest taken from 
among men, is ordained for men in the things that appertain to_ 
xod, that he may offer up gifts and sacrifices for sins.”! “For 


_ This victim, and at the same time this Ron eee wasour Shuiges Ae 
himself. “For it was itting that we should have sucha high- 
- —priest, holy, innocent, undefiled, separated from sinners... .. 3 
| “ Who needeth not daily, as the aier priests, to offer sacrifices first 
. ES for his own sins, and then for the people’s; for this he did once — ‘ | 
“in offering himself.”* He made the sacrifice of his life then not | 
for himself, but for us. “Christ also hath loved us, and hath de- _ 
nl himself for us, an oblation and a sacrifice to God.”* Nor — 
_ is it in consequence of his office of mediator, which he now holds 
in heaven, that Christ is called high-priest; for he offered him- 
ae once. “Christ being come an high-priest,.... by hisown 


Pe: as the sacrifice which he Siadenliahed upon earth, in the Mi) te 
that, he relies on the merits of that sacrifice in his intercession for tans 
ae) ‘us. Thus the high-priest under the old law, entered the Holies 
Ma to offer up to God the blood which had been shed without. ‘ 
Ue - Christ then satisfied for us in the sacrifice in which he was both : 
‘ Priest and victim. . 


é t) cles, the apostle can say, that we are justified “ peers ba al ae 
a ‘the that God Bora our sins ay of his kindness,’ So far as we are if 


_ * Heb. Vili, 3. 3 Heb. vii. 26, 27. . *Ephes. v. 2. 
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only eons he finds no a Ca merit in us, but also ihecatl 
freely and spontaneously sent us a Redeemer, and because he 
not even obliged to accept the satisfaction which Jesus Chr . 
offered him for us. He who 1 is offended is not bound to ee ‘ 


the ouilty one. on 
A human judge could not shed the blood of an innocent per- 
son who wished to devote himself for a criminal ; the innocent — 
would not even be permitted so to offer himself, because he is not. 
master of his own life. But Christ could, by virtue of his full 
authority, make the sacrifice of his life, and the Father, as master 
of life and death, could accept it. ee 
Redemption is the consequence of the satisfaction offered to : 
God by Jesus Christ, for from fhe moment that our Saviour 
really paid our ransom we have been redeemed. By undergo- a 
ing death for us he has preserved our life for us and saved us. 
He chose to be called Jesus or Saviour, because the salvation of 
man was the real object of his mortal life. yas - 
Jesus Christ wished to merit for us by his passion and aoa | 
Before all, we must here observe that Jesus Christ appeared upon 4 a 
earth not as a private person, but as the chief of the whole ; 
human race. He is the new Adam, possessing over his spiritual 
posterity an influence like that which the first Adam exercised — 
over his carnal descendants, and becoming a cause of salvation — 
for his children according to grace,as Adam had been a cause Of = 
perdition for his children according to the flesh. Consequently 
‘the effect which the acts and works of a man would produce for — 
him personally, the acts of Jesus Christ extend to all mankind.’ — 
He merited for us by offering his life as a sacrifice. Accord-— 2 
ing to St. Thomas the effect of every sacrifice is not ek to ap- 


D ‘SACRIFICE OF JESUS oHRIST. 


~ vine majesty, it draws doen on us Ws bood Ral By hake ey 
the sacrifice of his life, Jesus Christ, not only appeased his Father, — 
offended by man; he presented to him, in the name of the whole 


ied : human race, a Hoble offering, perfectly auntie of him, and which — ! 
; : was to draw on us, in the fag degree, his good-will, with all a 
Biss the abundance of his gifts and benefits. The apostle expresses 


this in the following words: “Christ loved us, and hath de- Aaa 
livered himself for us, an oblation and a sacrifice to God, for an 
- odour of sweetness.”' The obedience which he practiced from * an 
the first instant of his conception, and which he displayed in the My K 
highest degree in his death on the cross, possessed the same merit i) 
as the sacrifice of his life. Our first parent, as representing the 
whole human race, had, by his disobedience, drawn God’s wrath 
~ on all his posterity ; so the obedience practiced by Jesus Christ, 9 
' our head and father, according to grace, drew on us the divine 
' pleasure. The apostle St. Paul affirms it. “As by the disobe- 
dience of one man many were made sinners, so also by the obe- 4 ee 
dience of one many shall be made just.”* This explains. our 
_. Saviour’s care to express, in all circumstances, his obedience to ae 
his Father. “My meat is to do the will of him that sent me, 3 
ae _ that I may perfect his work.”* Hence his zeal to fulfill the whole | ial 
ae Jaw. “Think not that I am come to destroy the law or the” a i 
om prophets. I am not come to destroy, but to fulfils ) 
Bee. To conclude, the same merit is found in the love of Jado 
,» Christ for his Father, for love provokes and merits love. From 
love, and at the same time from obedience, Jesus delivered him- A ve 
ih self up to death. For, says St. Thomas, he fulfilled the com- a 
-_ mandments of love by obedience, and he obey red from love. He | 
himself adduces his life as a proof of his love for his F ather. 
«That the world may know that I love the Father, and as the . 
Father hath given me commandment so I do: arise, let us go. a 
hence.”* It was after saying these words that he proceeded to a; 
ay the spots which were to be the scene of his passion. This love. a" 
_ which inflamed the heart of Jesus for God, was properly speak- Rae 
ing as of all humanity, of whom the Redeemer was the rep- 


? Romans vy, 19. — %Johniv, 34. 
* Sum. 3, q- oh a. 2, ad. 3. .  donn xiv. 31. 
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| love and complacency of God, no less than on himself. ; 
Jesus Christ possessed all the conditions requisite for acq 
ing merits. His works were supernatural, accomplished from st 
pernatural motives and through grace. This cannot be doubted. 
On the side of God a reward was promised to his acts. — a 
“Tf he shall lay down his life for sin he shall see a long eae ‘ 
seed.”* According to this prophecy a new and holy race was to 
be the reward of his sacrifice. Again, Jesus Christ was a per- 
son in whom God was well pleased, endowed with liberty, and 
still living in the conditions of earthly pilgrimage. Undoubt- 
edly the soul of Jesus Christ engaged the intuitive vision of © 
God, and under this respect could no more merit than the saints 
in heaven. But this intuitive vision was eranted to him only so 
far as it was compatible with the work of redemption. It did— 
not yet manifest all its effects in the faculties of soul and body; — _ 
it left them exposed to the impressions of pain coming from 
without, and also maintained the possibility of merit. Hence )) 
we ascribe no merit to the acts of love proceeding from the clear 
vision of God, but only to those which had, as a principle, oy 
other kinds of knowledge, and which were consequently freee 
The Church expresses its faith in the merits of Christ, in at 
its prayers, which it always closes with the words, “ mci 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” The Council of Trent confirms it in 
several canons.’ 


_ Errects OF THE SACRIFICE OF ‘Currst. 


Jesus Christ consummated and offered ine sacrifice for thes Te- ; 
-demption of the human race. The: ‘superabundant merits of this i“ 
sacrifice, applied to men, have had the effect of ransoming: them, | 
that is to say, delivering them from sin, as well as from the evils 
which sin had drawn upon them, of reconciling them with God 
eee and re-opening heaven, on condition, however, that the obliga- 
tions which the Saviour might impose should be accomplished. _ 


af Be Pele ation. Such a sacrifice Jesus Christ alone could offen he 
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cause as the offence to God by sin is infinite, no man, no a 


* men, but all are not saved. Only those who fulfill ‘he neces: : 
ia ant conditions ean share in the fruits of his Re | 


oa to him, nor participate in his justice in order to be saved. 
‘ 2d. The observance of a commandments. As king, Jesus Christ 


is ih their last end, or to orale them to show their entire sabe 
‘sion and obedience. 3d. Recourse to the sources of grace which 
_ Jesus Christ has instituted. Man was to become like unto Christ 
But he cannot of himself transform his heart into new eart 
: and plant there the divine flowers of virtue, nor quicken it by 
: hed dew. Grace alone can produce this result. God et 


re = ti J esus Christ, our head. 
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= Jesus has all power over his creatures. As Redeet 
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the right to command men ine he nae ransomed, a Y 
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‘ impose a fanatics as he thane in eee (0 the a 
‘of the merits of his sacrifice, He solemnly declare Se 
_ ‘king when questioned by Pilate. “Thou sayest 1t, lam ak 
In the Apocalypse St. John portrays him with all the insignia 
royalty. “ And.he hath on his garment and on his thigh writtel 
“King of Kings and Lord of Lords’”? All men, princes an 
subjects, must recognize his aay The Toyal prophet seen th ; 


the inheritance, and the neHient parts of the earth for ay pos. 
session.”*’ He will treat his faithful subjects with love and kind- 
ness. “Grace is poured abroad in thy lips.”‘ Sooner or later he 
shall crush his enemies with irresistible power. “Thou shalt rule 
them with a rod of iron, and shall break them in pieces like a 
_ potter’s wheel.”* Commenced on earth, his reign shall endure 
eternally as the angel announced to the Blessed Virgin Mary. My 
“Fe shall reign in the house of Jacob forever, and of his king. 
dom there shall be no end.”* David saw this: “Thy throne, O — 
God, is for ever and ever; the sceptre of thy kingdom is a sceptre | A 
of uprightness. Thou hast loved justice and hated imiquity 3h : 
therefore, O God, thy God hath anointed ie with the oil ee k 
gladness above thy fellows.” | ea 
Jesus Christ is then a king, and possesses a real kingdom; ie P 4 
royal authority includes the power of imposing laws on subjects. ag 
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Jesus Christ is consequently a lawgiver, and as he must necessa- 
rily sanction his laws by rewards and punishments, he is a judge. ot t 
He is therefore king, lawgiver, supreme judge. . 
4 The Church, his kingdom, was instituted by him to teach his hg 
oe doctrine and to confer on men the sacraments to which he attached i 
his graces, giving her power to impose such conditions as she saw 
best, assisted by him and enlightened by the Holy Ghost. Thus the 
@hurch continues to perform the threefold function accomplished 
oe Jesus Christ himself on earth: teacher, priest, and king. an 
We may define the Church the os of the faithful, who pe 
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pastors, the successors of the apostles, 


successor of 


The holy Scriptures designate the Church under various names, = 
‘a the House of God,’ the City of God, the Holy City Jerusalem, a — i 
City set on a mountain,! the Kingdom of Heaven,’ the Kingdom 

_ of Christ,’ the Fold of Christ,’ the Body of Christ, the Spouse of) 
Christ, a Queen,” a Garden inclosed, a Fountain sealed up, Par. 9 
adise, a Dove.". Under these different names the Church is rep- 

-esented as a society enjoying a heavenly origin, an universal ex- 
- tent, a perpetual duration, and unity both interior and exterior. 
_ The Church is also represented both in the Old and New Tes 
- tament by different figures. These are: the Earthly Paradise, a 
'— ve, Noe’s ark, the Jewish people, the City and Temple of Jeru- 4 
salem, a stone cut out of a mountain, that became a great moun- — ae 
tain and filled the whole earth, the Seamless Robe of Christ, the ja 
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a, Bark of Peter, the two draughts of fish made by order of our Me 


Lord, the vessel let down from heaven in St. Peter’s vision. These | 
figures show that God is the author of the Church, who governs ae ‘ 
it, who speaks by it; that it is one, universal, necessary. yey: 


The Church is, to conclude, characterized by various parables _ Y 
in the gospels. The parables of the Barn,” the Feast," the Net,* “y in 
the Sheepfold, the Flock, the Sheep, the Pasture," the Field, the — 
Vineyard, the Garden," the Mustard Seed," the Ten Virgins.” ‘The ‘ 
Holy Fathers explain these parables as representing the Church, © 

asa society, universal, perpetual, exposed to the assaults of Satan, — 


and embracing both just and sinners. 
<a ae ok ~ 1 


pvtc-The snstitution of the Church is not due to the apostles, but to 2 
Jesus Christ. They were but the executors of the will and orders 
of their divine Master. The apostles proclaimed themselves and 
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ee constantly Acien as , servants or saiteeaaes of Christ, 
MG of the mysteries of God. Hence when they taug t, bap: 

| admonished, or punished, they did so by virtue of the 0 
which the Lord had given them for edification, and not fo 
_ struction.?. Indeed how can we imagine that ee apostles cor 
have raised by their own authority, and not by virtue of a powe: 
received from on high, an edifice which remains standing, in spit 
of all the assaults of which it has been the object for centuries 
and in-spite of all the efforts to overthrow.it? Had they beet | 
content merely to diffuse some ideas, some truths, among the — 
nations, their undertaking would seem less surprising nnd ine , 
credible, but their aim was to create a new. world, and this result 4 
only a divine power could attain. | 
Jesus Christ himself therefore gave them their mission toe | 
found the Church. He disposed, regulated, ordained all for the 4 
execution of this plan. It was his will that all who believed in P, 
him should form a single religious society, which was to last to " on 
the end of time; and in this society he established an authority — P 
to govern it. : iG 
When our Saviour left the world, the apostles i In a eal 
iook his place to continue his mission, first in J udea, then 3 
throughout the other countries of the world. It was in the 
designs of God that man should be reconciled with heaven, ae 
means of the triple function of teacher, priest, and king, that 
_ Jesus Christ had exercised on earth. This triple function was to _ 
continue to be exercised as long as there were men to save, that r 
1s, till the end of time. It was the creative word which gave 
existence to the supernatural world, as the fiat of creation had 
drawn from nothingness the visible world. eK. 
This was evidently the will of Jesus Christ when he an a 
manded his apostles to continue his mission: “ Go teach all | 
“nations, baptizing them,.... and behold I am with you all 
_ days, even to the consummation of the world.”® As long as the 
‘ apostles teach and through baptism and. other sacraments make 
A men partake i in ae ‘graces purchased by Jesus Christ, to hie 1 
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pees thc: sacraments, oa on one moral person wath the yy 
apostles to whom the promise was made. We see a similar use 

mes OL language in the Old Testament, where Moses says to the 

heat on the borders of the Promised Land: “Thou shalt: x 


Pitcaght thee for forty years, through the desert to aftlict thea 
and to prove thee,” yet those whom he addressed were not those — ; 
- who had come out of Egypt and wandered in the desert for forty 
years, but as their children they were regarded as morally one: 2 
( with them. | ae 
In the Church, as in every society, there are rulers and subst 
jects, pastors and faithful: the former invested with suthority 
_ to govern, the others subject to their authority as we have seen 
A elsewhere. | a 


“faith to men. The Church received the mission of preserving on at 
and diffusing the doctrine of Christ, and was established to 
communicate to all men the revealed erukhe If all nations are — 
_ to embrace the doctrine of Christ, the faith is the same every-— 
Me _ where and for all. If the faith is the same everywhere and for, | 


esse to Para and lead it to heaven. All men are to psi 
“ “am a single body with him in order to be no longer member 
mot prevaricating Adam, but of the new and innocent Adam. 
ey. This incorporation with Christ constitutes the Church, for the 
, oe Jhurch is his body, and we are the members of his body, of hi 
| sh, and of his bones.*. But there is only one Christ and one 


of Christ, therefore ony one Church. 


i J esus et ie of Buh one Oi eae ae will bui 
the only foundation. He knows but one fold, one floc on ich 
he is himself the shepherd, and to which he 1s to bring his . scat. 
tered sheep. “ And other sheep L have, that are not of this fol 
+ them also I must bring, and they shall hear my voice, and ther | 
shall be one fold, and one shepherd.”* He dies in order to unite 
all men, Jews and Gentiles, into one great family; “to gathe 
together in one the children of God that were dispersed.”? Thus 
the miracle of Pentecost breaks down the wall of separation, the | 
almost insurmountable barrier that difference of language had 
raised between nations. : 
The prophets had already foreseen, in the vista of ages, ai 
one Church, this one mountain to which all the nations were to. 
flock, this one law that was to emanate from Jerusalem. “ Ing 
‘the last days the mountain of the house of the Lord shall be- ‘ 
prepared on the top of mountains, and it shall be exalted above 
the hills; and all nations shall flow into it. And many people. 
shall go and say: Come and let us go up to the mountain of — 
the Lord, and to the house of the God of Jacob, and he will — 
teach us his ways, and we will walk in his paths; for the law 
shall come ou from Sion, and the one of the Mae from ee 
Jerusalem.” ee 
Jesus Christ having then founded one Church, in ‘hile ile 
men were to enter who wished to be saved, must constitute it in 
such a manner that it may be easily known. This he has done — 
by rendering it visible, by investing it with characters which — 
distinguish it from societies that falsely lay claim to the title of 
the true Church. It is easy therefore to recognize that ne true 
Church is no other than the Roman or Catholic Church. if 
This institution, a kingdom in itself, in this world, but not ofa 
this world, with the ple arrayed against it, teaching mankind 
in the name and by the authority of God, with a worship and 
sacraments through which the redemption purchased. by Christ 
is applied to each soul, stands alone, easy to ee in oer oe 4 


and quarters of the earth. ye 
The Church established by J esus Christ, his Spouse eontintin y 
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ct chien labs Lovat vats 
t is work on earth, a be Gidafeatible She cannot fail or dis- - 
7 appear from the earth; she cannot fall or err from the truth; she 
cannot mislead men. To be the true Church of Jesus Christ she" 
~ must be one, one in her government, in the union of all her mem- 
| bers, one in her doctrine, one in her sacrifice. She must be holy, 
ye inciting all to be holy even as her heavenly Spouse is holy, and 
must be able to show in all ages examples of the most exalted 
holiness among her children. She must be Catholic, embracing 
‘all times and ages, men of all races and colors, the cultivated and — 
the savage, the rich and the poor, the learned and the unlearned. 
ie She must be apostolical, deriving her powers and her doctrine ee 
- continuous descent and tradition from the apostles, and speaking _ 
| “4 in their name and by the authority conferred upon them. All 
Aaa these any one who reflects, must admit to be necessary to a full 
 idéa of the true Church of Jesus Christ, and they are found in — 
the Catholic Church alone. She alone claims and boasts of her 
apostolic descent and orders; she alone claims to have held and — 
preserved the deposit of faith through nineteen centuries; she | 
alone speaks with the confidence inspired by that deposit of faith ; 
she alone has her worship and her devotions, in which all can 
_ join, for she alone, disregarding all external circumstances and — 
conditions, wins the allegiance of the intellect and the heart, so. 
that at her altar men of every race, strangers to one another in fe 
language, government, manners, can kneel side by side all at te : 
ad children of the one Church and of the one God. Oe 
+ _ The very charges made against the Church are proofs. Men 
‘ie Menounce her for claiming paentlpeiey for her highest tribunal, © 
the Sovereign Pontiff and the Councils. Can she be the deposi. 
tory of God’s truth and err? They assail her for holding up 1 to. 
our veneration those of her children whose eminent sanctity 
makes them models. Can she be of God and not be holy ? They | 
a blame her for not being narrowed down to the prevailing’ ideas — 
por the time in each country, for Banee one, a ee by nese 


at es change 4 ‘ 
“Ne To belong to this Church i is the greatest of blessings ; and it. 4 
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fe « aims pets our Sian love and reverence. 
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a “ ley a son,” says the» wise ea “ isle the in tr 
father, and forsake not the law of thy mother.”* T 
acts as a real mother toward us, from the first instant of 
'. 1stence to the last. We had scarcely opened our eyes to the: 
ae of day, when she lovingly took us into her arms, and by the sac 
ment of baptism made us children of God. As our understand- 
ing developed, the Church initiated us to those sublime truth a 
which the wise men of antiquity sought so earnestly, but neve 
succeeded in attaining. Out of the Churth there has been naugh 
but confusion and wandering; no one has been able to guide the 
‘nations that abandoned her; many of the wretched have done 
naught but vacillate, in chet faith, till they laid their wearied 
heads in the tomb, after having their whole life long sought to. 
_ grasp deceitful lights, and peered out in vain for a arr of a. 
light-house amid the stormy waves of error. We have not esi 
thus tempest-tossed, because we have had the Church as fay a) 
guide; we have safely steered our bark. through the angry bo 
lows, because we kept our eyes fixed unwayveringly on the lumin- | 
ous doctrine of the Church. How shall we recognize the maternal 
* golicitude with which the Church has constantly nourished us 
with the Divine Word? She has asked but little of us, a ‘filial : 
docility, a faithful attachment to her teaching, a prompyy submis a 
sion to her decisions. Nicene 
The Church is a sure guide not only foe our chara yak a 
also for our will. She says to us all: “Come, children, hearken 
to me, I will teach you the fear of the Lord.”® When nations. ! 
caught and dragged away by the whirlwind of passion no long ‘ 
respect any law, the Church raised her voice, and like Moses | le- 
scending from the mountain, proclaimed to them the command- a 
ments of the Lord, which were then listened to in silence. This 
spectacle, which history has frequently presented to us, is “dail 
- venewed in the human heart, which is a microcosm, a world i. 
miniature. Fierce, violent passions assail the heart of the you 
man; he is bewildered, he. 18 about to ie to the fore of 
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: ‘recalls him, it reminds him of the divine law of confession. Sud- 
_ denly the storm ceases, innocence is saved. Independently of*the 
general laws by which the Church regulates our life, she sends us 
her ministers, to stand like guardian angels beside us, instruct- 
ing, warning us, encouraging us incessantly to good. “The lips 
j of the priest shall keep knowledge, and they shall seek the law 
i at his mouth, because he is the angel of the Lord of hosts.”* We 
should in vain flatter ourselves that we were faithful children of 
the Catholic Church, if we despised either her general laws, or 
her particular precepts. Our attachment to the Church increases 
or diminishes in the same degree that we fulfill or neglect to ful- 
fill her will. If we are at times tempted to see justly or unjustly, 
_ transgressors of the law as ministers of religion, let us remember — 
| “ that the chair of Jesus Christ has succeeded the chair of Moses, 
and that there is always occasion to apply these words of our 
Saviour: “ All things whatsoever they shall say to you, observe - _ 
and do [provided it is not opposed to the teaching and precepts 
‘of the universal Church], but according to their works do ye not.”’ 
As a tender mother, the Church fortifies us by means of the 
supernatural helps of which she is the depositary and dispenser 
by the divine commission. After she has given us the life of 
grace, by the sacrament of baptism, and when we had reached 
the full use of reason, she nourishes us with a heavenly food, the 
Body of our Divine Saviour. Who could ever forget that happy 
moment, when for the first time the King of Heaven comes to 
dwell in his heart ¢ 
When man has spent six days in the occupations of his earthly 
life, the blessed sound of the bell comes to warn him to abandon 
his labors, in order to think of his soul, his God, another life, 
and to obtain a foretaste of his union with God in the heavenly 
: Jerusalem. The Church brings him to the foot of the altars, 
which inclose the bones of her dearest children, the martyrs. 
- When the violence of persecution forced her to abandon a coun- 
ty, she did not forget to carry with her those precious remains, 
to excite and fortify by their presence the faith of her other chil- 
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dren. The iy sacrifice te multitudes of bless 
a under the appearances of bread and wine. The. ouenan 8 
penetrate the soul at that moment, and the graces which she 
rives from the fountain open on the altar, give him strength to 
combat and vanquish in the coming week all temptations tha 
arise, and to bear with patience all the miseries of life. a 
The priestly ministry embraces in its action all the important. ae 
circumstances of human life. By confirmation the Church forti: 
fies the young hearts against the dangerous allurentents of the 
world. Happy those who never cease to follow faithfully the 
standard of Jesus Christ! Then comes the moment when a 
‘serious determination is to be taken as to a career to be entered 
on and followed to the end of life. The Church joyfully intro- 
duces into her sanctuary files of young men, in whom she sees ~ 
the sublime vocation to the priesthood ; she makes them pros- an 
trate themselves at the foot of the altar, and consecrates them to 7 
the service of the Most High. To the Christian virgin who 
wishes to renounce earth and please only her Saviour, she — 
the vail, beneath which she will remain hidden from the eyes of 
the world, and will begin to lead, in the silence of retirement, an 
angelic life. But the Church has also words of blessing for 
another state, in which the heart lives less undividedly for God, - 
for a state in which it is bound by earthly ties. These ties, it is ' 
true, embrace an earthly dust, which must ere long be scattered ; 
but as they are contracted in the Church, which 1s the oviteeae 
court of heaven, and under her benediction, eu derive from at 
a holy character. ) ne 
The roses of life have shed their petals; man Ae the term | 

of his earthly career. The Church sends her minister into the 4 
palace of the rich and the hut of the poor, to console the latter, i 
who is deprived of everything, and to offer to the other, whom 
perhaps those around cruelly try to deceive as to his condition, 
the only real consolations, the consolations of religion. The ae 
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x us in all our ways. . Let us show pacts 3 ever her faithful chile 
on ; listen with docility to her teachings ; fulfill her command- | 
ments punctually, and have recourse with pious eagerness to the 
| F i ‘means of sanctification which she offers us. Let us say with 
- Bossuet, the great Bishop of Meaux: “O holy Roman Church, © Be 
- Mother of Churches and Mother of all the faithful, Church mee. 
chosen by God to unite all his children in the same faith and the 
2 same charity, we shall ever hold fast to thy unity by our very 
heartstrings. If I forget thee, O Church of Rome, may I for- 
- get myself! May my tongue wither and lie useless in my mouth, ; i 
if thou art not always first in my ae if I put thee not at 


ceasing for his Church; pray, melt into tears before the —- 
ae ae pote at the vary shadow of division ; think of t 
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> FOLLOWING BISHOPS HAVING BEEN APPOINTED TO VACANT SEES SINCE THE sen 


PUBLICATION OF THE FIRST EDITION ARE FOR THE PRESENT ARRANGED IN A i 
SUPPLEMENT.) . a bn 
RIGHT REV. FREDERIC X. KATZER, D.D,, 


Third Bishop of Green Bay. 


(SE P. 248.) 


a : ‘Tue successor of Bishop Krautbauer in the see of Green Bay ae 
"was a priest of learning and experience. Frederic X. Katzer _ i 
was born on the 7th of February, 1844, at Ebensee, in Upper 


Austria, but soon after his entrance into the world his parents re- se 
moved to Theresienthal, in the neighborhood of Gminden, on Lake i 
‘Traun. Here his education began at the “ Principal School,” and ie 


he soon entered on his Latin studies to fit him for the Jesuit He, 


eae 
bi College at Fresenberg. This project was defeated for a time by irk 
need of economy in the household, but the earnest, studious char- 
acter of the boy won interest in his advancement. By the aid of ‘ 
; shop Rudiger, of Linz, and the Empress Caroline Augusta, he was — 
1abled in 1857 to appear among the students in the college near 
inz, and prepare for the ecclesiastical course which was to fit 
1 for a priestly career. ng 
A letter of a veteran missionary in Minnesota, describing his 
rs among the Indians near Lake Superior, caught the eye of et 
student in one of the Austrian papers, and he resolved to de 
mself to the advancement of the faith in this country. 
rly in 1864 he left Austria with Rev. Mr. Pierz and several 
gical students. On reaching Minnesota he found, however, — 
e were no vacancies in the diocese of St. Paul ; but, not dis- 
, proceeded. to the Salesianum, the great theological sem; | 5 
‘Wisconsin, founded by the present Archbishop, Heiss, § 
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the rector, Dr. Joseph Salzmann, being, a fellow-co 
“Here he-was received, and, completing his theological cou: 
ordained priest December 21, 1866. He was already profess 
if mathematics in the institution, and continued his course till 
next year, when he was assigned to the chair of dogmatic t 
Jogy, and in 1868 he taught also the class of philosophy. In #] 
laborious position he remained till 1875, when Bishop Krautba 
invited the learned priest to accompany him to Green Bay as secl Chae 

te) hary. of the diocese and pastor of the cathedral. His administrativ 
‘powers here appeared, and the studious professor became the zeal-- 
ous priest. in parochial work, and four years later, on his promotior B 
to the position of vicar-general, won esteem throughout the dioces 
He attended the Third Plenary Council with his bishop, whos 
“Joss he was soon called upon to deplores I ‘i 
On the death of Right Rev. Dr. Krautbauer, Very Rey. Mr. 
Katzer was appointed administrator of the diocese, December 20, — 
| 1885, his familiarity with its wants amply fitting him for th ag 
fhe position. In May he received notice that he had been elected 4 
I) the vacant see, and on the arrival of his bulls he was cons 
crated, on the 21st of September, 1886, in the cathedral of Green 
Bay, by Archbishop Heiss; Bishop Ireland, of St. Paul, and Bisho) | 
Vertin, of Marquette, bemg assistant prelates. While rector 
cathedral parish he was instrumental in erecting a schoolhous 
and a convent for the sisters, and since his elevation to the episco- | 
pate has shown his zeal and determination to extend to his flock | 
fei. the benefit of a Christian education, and save the children from the ; 
ves system, maintained with so much hypocrisy and outlay, for' de — 
|. -priving young Catholics of the gift of faith. He has had also 
contend with unscrupulous attempts to pervert and prosely 
portions of his flock. | : ae 
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RIGHT REV. ALFRED A. CURTIS, D.D., 
Second Bishop of Wilmington. 
(Sex P, 392.) 


Wuen Bishop Becker was transferred to the see of Savanna: 
’ the choice for his successor as Bishop of Wilmington fell upon a 


Mr B voriest who, in the cathedral of Baltimore, had won respect and. 
a €steem. 


The Right Rev. Alfred A. Curtis is a native of Maryland, born: 
on the 4th of July, 1831, in Somerset County, on the Eastern Shore, 


within the boundaries of the diocese over which he now presides. 


His education was entirely domestic, as he attended no school, but 
was instructed by his father, whose death, when Alfred was only 
seventeen years of age, left him to provide for his mother and four 
sisters. This he effected by teaching in country schools; but the 
career in life on which he wished to enter was the ministry of the 
Episcopal Church—his family being of that denomination. He 
was made a deacon by Bishop Whittingham, at Cambridge, Md., 


September 20, 1856, having pursued his studies while guiding 


others. ‘The first appointment of this energetic young man was St. 
John’s parish, Worcester, which he characterized as the poorest of 
poor places. After being made a presbyter by Bishop Whitting- 
ham, he was employed in several parts of Maryland; he was sent 
to Catoctin, in Frederick County, and in May, 1860, was assigned. 
to St. Luke’s Church, Baltimore—at first to take the place of the 


rector, who made a trip abroad, and subsequently as his assistant. 


In 1862 he was in charge of the church at Chestertown, Kent 
County, but at the end of the year he was transferred to the rector- 


_ ship of Mount Calvary Church, Baltimore. Here he remained till 


Christmas, 1872, winning great esteem, but resigned his position, 
“having had more than enough of the Episcopal Church and the 
Episcopal ministry.” He then went to England, having promised. 
to confer with some eminent clergymen of the Church of England 
before he decided to enter the Church of Rome, to which all his 
convictions now directed him. His conferences with them afforded 
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ce Ane no ground ie justify ie remaining in feat commun 
- eame to the conclusion,” he said, “that it must be Ron 
nothing!” He accordingly went to Birmingham, and, after twe 
_. conferences with Doctor (now Cardinal) Newman, he made y 
retreat in the Oratory over which he presided; and on the 18th 
April the future cardinal received his abjuration of Anglicani 
-and his profession of the Catholic faith. He had found rest for 
his soul; and, after some pedestrian tours, made with a light and 
. cheerful Monee he returned to Baltimore and went at once to § St. 
: -Mary’s Seminary. Received at first as a guest, he became, in Sep. 
- xtember, 187 2, a student, and was ordained priest on the 19th 
MOE Daceriber 1874, by Archbishop Bayley. He was at once 
_ appointed assistant to the rector of the cathedral, and secretary. 
‘These positions he filled most edifyingly till, in 1886, he was 
selected to fill the see of Wilmington and rule the Catholic Chureh 4 
‘on that Eastern Shore where he had been born and brought up. 4 
‘He was consecrated on the 14th of November, 1886, by Candivaas ay 
‘Gibbons, assisted by Bishop Kain, of Wheeling, and Bishop } Moore, é 
‘of St. Augustine ; Bishop Becker preaching a sermon adr te 
the occasion. 

He was soon installed in his diocese and set to work to! gu 
the growth of Catholicity. His logical mind, his ability fo. 
ie ning the confidence of all, can hardly fail to give new life to “the 
) Church i in a diocese which embraces territory where Catholicity has iy 
never gained strength. me , Hath (a ae ‘ at 
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os RIGHT REV. MATTHEW HARKINS, D.D., 
Second Bishop of Providence. 
(SEE P. 347.) 


\ ie Tus next to wear the mitre of Providence was the Right Rev. 
~ Matthew Harkins, who was born in Boston, of Irish parents, on the 
is 17th of November, 1845. In boyhood he attended the Brimmer Q 
School, and was graduated from the Boston Latin School im 1862, 
se winning the Franklin gold medal. His pious mind led him to as- 
i pire to the priesthood, and he studied at Holy Cross College and. 
at the English College at Douai, where he fitted himself to enter the 
Seminary of St. Sulpice at Pam for his theological course, which: 
he completed by a year’s study in Rome. 

After his ordination and return to the United States he was 
appointed assistant. at the Church of the Immaculate Conception in 
Salem, Mass., where he remained six years, laboring earnestly but 
unobtrusively. He then became rector of St. Malachy’s Church: 
at Arlington, which he erected, as well as the pastoral residence. 
During his eight years’ charge of this parish he displayed great AY: 
powers of administration, as he had always shown learning, piety, 
and zeal. 

Archbishop Williams then summoned him to take the direc- _ 
tion of the important Boston parish of St. James, and he had beer 
its able and esteemed rector for three years when he was elected to 
fill the vacant see of Providence. He was consecrated on the 14th 
of April, 1887, in the Cathedral of St. Peter and St. Paul at Provi- 
dence, by the Most Rev. Archbishop Williams, of Boston, assisted 
by the Right Rey. Bishops O'Reilly, of Springfield, and McMahon, 
of Hartford; the Right Rev. James A. Healy, Bishop of Portland, 


preaching the consecration sermon. 


RIGHT REV, JAMES RYAN, D.D. 
Third Bishop of Alton. 
(Suz P. 184.) nA 


- Aprer the death of Bishop Baltes, the diocese of Alton was— 
administered by the Very Rev. J. Janséen till the Sovereign Pon- ~ 
tiff determined to divide it, leaving to Alton only the portion of 
the former bishopric which lay north of the boundary line of St. 
Clair and Madison countries extending across the State. ale 
The Right Rev. James Ryan, D.D., elected as the third bishop — 
of Alton, was born near Thurles, County of Tipperary, Ireland, | 
on the 17th of June, 1848. His parents emigrated to this country — 
early in 1855, and settled in Lotisville, Ky. ; but his father died 
goon after, leaving his widow to struggle in a strange land to main- — 
tain and educate the future bishop, and a sister a little older than 
himself. In the parochial school he attracted the attention of ‘Drag 
Martin John Spalding, then Bishop of Louisville, who took the. 
boy into his house and sent him at the age of fourteen to § 
Thomas’s Seminary, near Bardstown, an institution rich in the 
ditions of the holy and eminent men who founded and direc 
it, imbuing the students even to our time with an excellent eccle- — 
giastical spirit. Here he acquired during a six years’ course, ace 
“knowledge of the classics and of philosophy under Rey. Dr. Cham- 
bige and Professors Chazal, Martin, Russell, and Eugene Crane. : 
After a divinity course at St. Joseph's and Preston Park Semi. 
naries under the Rev. Messrs. Viala, Deframe, Harnist, and Very 
Rev. George McCloskey, he was ordained priest by Right Re 
_ Bishop McCloskey, in his cathedral at Louisville, on the 24th 
December, 1871, the present Bishop of Peoria preaching on t 
occasion. The young priest was initiated into parochial work | 
St. Thomas's as assistant to Rev. Mr. Lacoste, but at Easter in tl 
next year the bishop confided to him the care of St. Martin’ 
Church, in Meade County, with the outlying missions of St. Pa 
aick’s, in Hardin County, and St. Mary’s, in Bullitt County. Ther 
vas no residence for a priest at any of these churches, and he se 
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to work to erect a suitable dwelling near St. Martin’s. He col- 


ag lected about two thousand dollars, and had made arrangements for 
the work, when in May, 1878, he was transferred to Elizabethtown, 


where he became rector of St. James’s Church, with charge of mis- 
sions at Nolin and Colesburg, in Hardin County. When summer 


came he found the cholera thinning his flock, in one mstance car- 
__rying off in succession every member of a Catholic family. The 
- zealous priest was prompt and untiring in his attendance on the 
~ sick. , 


The next year Bishop McCloskey, yielding to his desire, ap- 
pointed him one of the corps of professors at St. Joseph’s College, 
Bardstown, which was a college for young men and also a Pre- 
paratory Seminary for future ecclesiastics. ‘The institution had 
peculiar attractions for the Rev. Mr. Ryan; it had been the home 
of Bishops Flaget, David, Kenrick, and Spalding, and the nursery 
which had supplied Kentucky with devoted and earnest missiona- 
ries. The grand old cathedral still stood as a monument of the 
glorious past. Here the Rev. Mr. Ryan spent four years impart- 
ing knowledge to others and storing his mind. with ecclesiastical 


- learning. When the Right Rev. John Lancaster Spalding was ap- 


pointed to the new diocese of Peoria the Rev. Mr. Ryan was per- 
mitted to offer his services to the head of the new diocese. Bishop 


‘Spalding placed him at Wataga, in Knox County. -There’ he 
found an unfinished frame church, but he soon collected means to 


complete it; but in August he was transferred to Danville, where 
the Catholic congregation had already outgrown the capacity of 
the little church. The active priest soon secured a site in the 
centre of the thriving city, and began to erect a church worthy of 
the faith, which he accomplished at a cost of twenty-three thou- 
sand dollars. By disposing of a farm belonging to the congrega- 


tion he completed the church without leaving it encumbered by 


any debt. 
When La Salle and other counties were added to the diocese of 


Peoria, the Very, Rev. Dean Terry, desiring to remain in the dio- 
cese of Chicago, resigned the rectorship of Ottawa. _ Bishop Spald- 
ing appointed Rev. John Ryan to succeed him. The new rector 
found the foundation of a new church which the difficulties of the 


‘times had prevented from rising. In the spring of 1882 the Rey. 


_ Mr. Ryan took up the work earnestly, and, to his own jo y 
of his flock, had it solemnly dedicated on Corpus Christi, 1 
Bishop Spalding. It had cost seventy thousand dollars, 


resources had been so admirably managed that at the dedicai 
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the debt did not exceed fifteen thousand dollars. It stands 

test the culture, generosity, and zeal of the Catholic congregation 
Under the impulse of the rector their congregation of St. Col m- 

_ba’s have already extinguished half the debt. ; 
This excellent priest, to whom the studious quiet has so many | 
attractions, but who has led a life of such active usefulness in the 
ministry, brings to the government of a diocese ripened expe- 
rience, learning, prudence, and zeal. | i a 

The eloquence of the new Bishop of Alton is shown in the 

touching tribute which he paid to the Rev. Benedict J oseph Spald- — 

ing at the month’s mind of that young priest, whose tender piety, 
untiring zeal and activity in a frail body, love of meditation and 
study had won for him veneration everywhere, and drew propo- 

sals of honors which he always repulsed. ges on a 

«The Church of God !—the title of his book; it was the life- 

refrain of his heart in youth and manhood alike. Born in J 
bosom, cradled in its atmosphere, having in his veins the blood « 

sires who, through generations of confiscation and penal law. 
litical disability and social ban, had upheld with firm hands the | 
banner of the true religion, profoundly read in the history ‘of the. o@ 
Church, its martyrs and its confessors, its apostolic popes and 
mighty bishops, its missionaries of vast enterprise, exhaustless — 
energy and invincible endurance—his spirit had taken the case of 

its heroic mould. The chivalry of the old, old faith was in his — 
heart, the cross of the crusaders on his breast. 2 ae 

“ And as self-forgetfulness is a characteristic common to al 

such souls, so in him there was a disinterestedness that was com 
plete. Touch himself, and he scarcely noticed it; it was at most ¢ 
passing annoyance. Touch an interest that duty or affection bi 
him guard, and he was a lion in the .way, with the lion’s courage | 
and the lion’s wrath. Even in his last illness, amidst the waste of — 
long sickness, when he had to be helped from his bed to his chair, — 
this nobility of spirit strikingly appeared. He had something 
impress on a friend, and high over the lassitude of mind and fe 7 
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a Pe life. 
_ —he put, because of failing health, aside, only to press with the 
more insistance on the duties which he had in hand. 
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that will save his soul must lose it.’ 
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" bleness of frame, controlling, dominating them then as so often be- 
fore, uprose the masculine will. 


In the firm, clear strokes of his 
pen no trace of his exhausted condition was to be detected by the 
closest scrutiny. He had fulfilled the saying of the Saviour, ‘He 
He so poured himself out on 
what he had to do, so lost himself in it, that his work became his 
The honors of the Church—profferred him more than once 


Vainly af- 
fection strove to warn and hold him back; again and again, with - 
incomplete recovery, he hastened to his post. The heart that for 
years had borne the solicitude of all its people had so gathered it- 
self about his parish—its expiring energies had so fixed themselves 
upon the completion of its church, the cathedral of the diocese, 


that it was only when convinced by physicians and relatives he 


must leave Peoria and St. Mary’s that the high, gallant spirit 
yielded at last. Till that moment he had seemed to rally, but 
then the interest went out from life, and he turned from the world 
to God.” 
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RIGHT REV. THOMAS McGOVERN, D.D., 


Second Bishop of Harrisburg. 
(SEE p. 251.) 


Tuomas McGovern was born in the parish of Shania in 


the diocese of Kilmore, Ireland, in the year 1832, but scarcely knew 
his native land, his parents having emigrated to this country in - 
the autumn of 1833. His father first settled in Schuylkill Comet 
Pennsylvania, but soon took up a permanent residence in Bradford 
County. After attending school near Overton young Thomas, in 
18538, entered St. Joseph’s College, in Susquehanna County, where 
the late Bishop Shanahan was a fellow-student. In September, 
i 1855, he was sent to Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmittsburg, and 


the next year was enrolled among the seminarians, Archbishop nd 
Elder being prefect and Archbishop Corrigan also a seminarian. 
_ After spending a year in St. Charles Borromec’s Seminary he was 
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ordained priest by Bishop Wood, December 27, 1861. After a a | 


he was pastor at Pottstown for a year, then assistant successively at 
St. Michael’s and St. Philip’s churches, Philadelphia. In ee 
1864, he was sent to Bellefonte to assume charge of a parish em- 
_ bracing Centre, Juniata, and Mifflin counties. During his. pastor: 


ei a ha ; 
a ' few weeks’ temporary service at St. Francis’ Ching Phil 4 


it 


ae, 


ship he erected a church at Snow Shoe, the first Catholic place of 


worship in that district. From Dean ber 1, 1870, to July, 187 Ne 
he was pastor of the ancient church at cae Assuming charge 


a of the parish at Danville, he labored there energetically for several 

years, till his health was affected, and in 1881 made a foun 
oy eet visiting the sanctuaries of the Holy Land. _ ee 
On his return he resumed his duties, and was still quietly di 
S charging his work as a parish priest when he was elected Bisho 
DOL Harrisburg. fe 
He was consecrated at the pro-cathedral in Harrisburg 7 


oe Sunday, March 11, 1888, by Right Rev. William O’Har 3 : 
‘Bishop of Scranton, deeiaied by Right Rev. Richard Gilmo 7 


a DD, Bishop of Cleveland, and Right Rev. John A. Watte 


‘The diocese of Harrisburg at this time contained fifty-one : 


cht wehes: and as many priests, and the new bishop during his years: 4 : 
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